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| Comprnat colle&ion of the writings of the late Dr. 
158 Samuel Johnſon was deſired by the Public with an 
ardour almoſt equal to the high opinion which was entertained 
of his talents and his morals; _ The London Bookſellers 
undertook, in conjunction with was deceaſed's executors, to 
: gratify this deſire with an alacrity, which proceeded from 2 
8 conviction how much their own intereſt would be Promod 
by pundit gs, 1 8 | 


„ Pol from 9 cauſe, the Preſent edition of 8 works 
of that great writer and illuſtrious moraliſt, does not compre- 
hend his PARLIAMENTARY DzBaTzs, which, every competent | 
= judge muſt allow, exhibit a memorable ſpecimen. of the en- 
tent and promptitude of his faculties. Theſe Debates, as 4 
the intelligent have for ſome time known and as the world is 
| now authentically told by the preſent hiſtorian of his life, were 
originally compiled for the Gentleman's Magazine. And 
theſe ORaTIONs, which have induced learned foreigners. to 
compare Britzſh with ancient cloquence, were haſtily ſketched. 
by Jounson, while he was not yet thirty-two, while he was 7 
little acquainted with life, while * was s ſtruggling, « not. 1 
ältern » but exiſtence, | 


#2 
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28 
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The Nurinations a 1 5 O ratory were er * 
ſcured by the jargon, which Cave thought it prudent to 

5 adopt, in order to avoid Parliamentary indignation. It is at 
1 length ſafe, to ſubſtitute the real for the fictitious ſpeakers. The 
preſent Editor thought it a duty he owed to the Author and 
the Reader, to lay aſide the barbarous terms, which had been 
contrived as much by the vanity as the caution of Cave, that 
he fineſt ſenſe might conſpicuouſly appear in the moſt brilliant” 
language. As theſe Debates appeared originally without any 
regard to chronological order, it was deemed reſpectful to 
the public to reſtore this order, according to the dates, when 
the real Debates actually happened; beginning with the firſt 
of Johnſon” s on the 19th of November 1740, and ending 5 
With his laſt, on the 2 3d of February 1742-3. That this be- 
ginning and this end to the Parliamentary effuſions of this ſuc- > 
_ © ceſsful rival of ancient Orators have been properly adjuſted, | 
5 might be determined from the "ſuperiority of ſtyle to the 
ſpeeches of Guthrie and Hawkeſworth, the precurſor and fol- | 
lower of Johnſon in this department of compilation, if Sir 
John Hawkins had not fixed the dates from the diary of the 


friend, to whoſe memory he ; paid a proper tribute, by 155 
| doing cars to his virtues and his failings. f 
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It i 8 true, nt the 3 motions, 8 
which are contained i in the following ſneets, were made, and 


1 that they were ſupported and oppoſed by the aſſigned ſpeakers: ” 
Xn it muſt be 9 chat ohnſon did not give ſo 


much : 
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5 3 what they e aid as OS kick | gk fo > halve 


| take; ' Theſe debates, then, may be conſidered as ſo many 
nct dramas, in which, on extraordinary occaſions of pub- 
Ration, known charafters 95 conſiderable conſequence 
e brought forward to act their particular parts. As 
| dramas theſe Debates have received a juſt eulogy by the re- 
mark of competent judges, haw eaſy it was to Nen to every 
i ſpeaker his proper ſpeech without knowing the name. As : 
_ dramas they may be peruſed by the old, who read for amuſe- 3 
ment rather than instruction. | | XZ 


As N Debates theſe volumes may be regarded. 
5 as ſtill more uſeful : : for, like the Orations of Cicero and 
n Demoſthenes, they ought to be ſtudied by the Britiſh you 
$ as ſpecimens 0 of ſplendid eloquence, hervous . 
and Parliamentary decorum. Though few can hope to 


rival Johnſon's performances, every youth, who from his 


birth or fortune expects to ſit in Parliament, ought to aim 


5 by ſtudious peruſal at Johnſon” s perfections in oratory and 
reaſoning. And theſe volumes may be uſefully inſpectecl 


by every public man ſor felicities of expreſſion, for the 
ſtructure of ſentences, happy at once for point, I * 
elegance. F cd) rs Ln 


Fer ew . 5 callefiions X PE Sn Debate c can be 
juſtly regarded as much more authentic than Johnſon's 
 Orations, | The moſt Fi are probably the moſt aachen | 
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'A 
dic. D'Bwes' Journals of Elizabeth's — 20 5 


| contain the oldeſt Parliamentary ſpeeches, are ofſucedly the 
moſt curious. "The. firſt volume of the Commons Journals 


contains ſeveral. important Debates. FOO Ws intereſting 


period from the aeceſſion of James J. till the ceſſation f 


Parliaments under his unhappy fan. The authentic De- = 
bates of the Seſſion, 1621 were publiſhed- in 1766, from a 


| Member 8 manuſcri pt. The eollections of. Ruſhwor th con- 
tain many of the Parliamentary Debates during the civil 


Wars. To theſe. follow Gray's Debates, which are ſtill 


541 22 


more authentic. But, as to thoſe various collections, which 


proſeſs to give the Parliamentary Debates, during that di. 
putatious period from che Reſtoration to late times, they / 
can be deemed of little more e no mg eee 
Resale of Wah. nets hn] 
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It was the Jeng, which cally unthackled _ ES 
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But it was Kill criminal, at leaſt dangerous, to e 
n; 


Parliamentary proceedings without Parlia me! perm 
, King William reign the new Y 


papers ſometimes gave 
. Þ- detached ſpecch- of a particular ſpeaker, . who 8 
i contributing the outing, to granify 1 his Nie or ſecure his 


Vt a in the beten, times, which immediately . 
when Parliamentary Debates were firſt diſtributed through "I 
kd in ©; omg 2 T hen. it was s that Boyer 5 2 
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copagated the Palitical Statt. This was 
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0 contain mare POOR Ae [51575509 26 Sulden 
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The Gentleman! 8 Maghcite 1 alter furniſhed a ö 


public with ſtill more finiſhed Debaſes ; which Vere 
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compiled by GouTnzis, then by Jonksox, and aft 


by HawxesworTH. The ſucceſs of this far-famed pt 
cellany prompted many competitors for public favour, who 
all found an intereſt in propagating what the people read, 


POEP ACE "Mn 


| ——— George I. by the Hiſterical\ Regiſters, which N 
publiſhed by ſaberer- men, and ring: bw hppa eee 7 


however contrary to Parliamentary reſolves. And theſe re- 5 


: ſolves have at length filently given way to the ſpirit of the 
people, who, as they enjoy the right of inſtructing their 
repreſentatives, ſeem to have <A. the _ or _ 


NEE bans their phy apa a 1 * eat, 
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| 1 hat the public, * might n. not 1 . 2 writings, 
thus worthy of their author, or excluded from the eaſy peruſal 

| of Parliamentary Orations, thus amuſing and inſtructive, the 
| two following Volumes were publiſhed. And, they are given 
'to the world i in a form ſo convenient, that they may either be 


5 conſidered as a proper SUPPLEMENT to the Works of Dr. 


SAMUEL Jonnson, at the ſame time publiſhed by the Lon- 


—_ 2 « 
Ge 10, 
» 
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don Bookſellers, or regarded merely as the PARLIAMENTARY | 


DzBarzs of that celebrated Orator, at the moſt intereſting | 


8 8 in our TR.” Ackuated by theſe fair motives, the 
- Hoe 


% „ K E F 4 ce 5 
Editor humbly ſubmits theſe volumes to the reader, Sutin; 
to his candour for that favourable reception, which well-meant-_ 
endeavours to inſtruct and pleaſe may always ne” from a 
E at once Mas . and en. 4 


Ez 


_ London, MN 
March 1ſt, 1787. 


„Some eee 5 . rafts. and. diſcernment the 

| " Editor has a high reſpect, having obſerved, that the bar- ; 

barous 3 Jargon, which had been employed by the vanity or | 
25 caution of the Editor of the Gentleman's Magazine, was, 
- mentioned too generally in the foregoing Preface, and that 

| the Lilliputian t terms, which once obſtructed the reader 8 pro- „ 

5 greſs, would now gratify his curioſity, the Editor has ſub-- 
joined the fictious names of perſons. and places with the 
real ones, as they occur in the Debates of that miſcellany. 
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| | "Names that occur in his Debates. | 
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"as 15 Mr. 1 N ng - os 
Corbet, Mr. Croteb W 


Abingdon, Ld. e Plefdrahn Cornwall, Mr. - Carnwoll 


Ambroſe, Captain - Am reſo 
Archer - Arech TY 
Argyle, Duke of - Agryl 


” Arthur - Aruth 


Anne Nuna | 
Aſton - Anots ; 
i e 1 95 dungen 


Baltimore, Lord - Blatirome 
Barnard, Sir John - Branard 
Barrington - Birrongtan 
Bath, Earl of Baht 
: Bathurſt; Lord - Bruftath © 
Bedford, Duke of - Befdort 
Berkeley, Lord - Berelky 
Biſhop - Flamen 
Bladen, Mr. - Bledna 
Bootle, Mr. - Butul 
Bowles, Mr. - Bewlos © 
Briſtol, Lord Broſlit 
Bromley, Mr. - Bormlye 
Brown Mr. - Brewon or Buron 
{ Burleigh - Bruleigh 

Burrell, . Berrull 


„ 0. 

2 8 Campobell 
Carew, Mr. - Cawer 
Carliſle, Earl of Carfilel 

' Carteret, Lord Quadrert 
Caſtres, Monſ. - Cahſtrehs 


Cavendiſh - Candeviſh _ 
Charles - Chorlo _ 


Cheſterfield, Earl of FCaſtroflet _ 
_ Cholmondeley, Earl of - ON 


Churchill Chillchurch 


Clutterbuck, Mr. Cluckerbutt 


Cocks - Coſck 
Coke, Mr. Quoke Pa. 
| 9 Coeko | 


"ONE = lem 5 
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" ' Danigan: : 


Danvers - Dranevs | 
Delawarr, Lord Penn 


Devonſhire, Duke of - Dovenſnire 


Digby - g 
| Drake, Mr. - Dekra 


- 


Earle, Mr - Eral 


Edmund Emdond EE 


Edward - Eddraw 


Elizabeth - Ezila | 
Erſkine, Mr. - Eſerkin 


Eugene, Prince Eunege 


7 70 
F. 
Falconberg, Lord - Flacnobrug 


Falkland - Flakland 
 Fanſhaw, Mr. - Faſhnaw wr 


Fiazakerly - Fakazerly _ 


Fenwick, Mr. - Finweck 
Ferrol - 2 TY 
Fox, Mr. Feaux 7 
Fame Farncis or Friſcam 
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* ans: Lad” 8 
George - Gorgenti 
Gibbon, Mr. - Gibnob 
Glouceſter, Duke of - Gluftre 


8 Lord N S 


Gore - Gero | 
Gower, Lord - Gewor 


Grenville, Mr. Grevillen. . 
N 8 75 Gybnod 


F 125 


. SJ_ 
oſeph - - Jolippo. . 
Kk. 


: Keene, Mr. - Knee. i 5 | 


her th Me: bene 


| | Lindfay - Liſnayd 


Litchfield - Liftchield 
Lockwood - Lodowock 
Lombe - Lebomr 

' Lonſdale, Lord Lodſneal | 
Lovel - Levol -— 
_ Lymerick, Lord « Ly 


1 Lertyltno . 
M. 


Malton, Lord - Matlon 
Manley - Mavely 
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© Rainsford . Rainsffod 
; Rapmon - Ramles . | 


Y 5 1 Lord - Sedyin 
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Ix CT LIST OF FICTITIOUS CHARACTERS. Ok N 
7 1 55 1 ! Montroſe, Duke of - Motontoſſe 81 
| h Mordaunt - Madrount 2 5 80 
Halifax, Lord - Haxilaf 5 Morton - Motron TE St 
Haddock, Admiral - Hockadd, | C 86 
Handaſyd, Mr. - Haſandyd . N. ; 80 
Harding, Mr. - Hadringge Neuealle, Duke ct. Nause cu St 
Hardwick, Lord - Hickrad Noel - Neol. ph | 81 
Harrington Har rinton | Norris, Admiral - Niſror $1 
Hay, Mr. Heagh PE _ Nugent - W . N 5 
3 - Whethtos Is Y 
enry - Hynrec ' | 
Herbert *\Hertzeb. Ogle, Admiral - 0 
- Hervey, Lord - Heryef | Gar Olſwon 5 —_ iT 
| ian - Hyeſſean Orange Otg see 7 7 1 
Hind Cotton - Whind Cotnot Ord, Mr - Whord - | T 
Hindford - Honfryd ? Orford, Earl of - Orfrod T 
ton - Hwenton ; Orleans Olreans | T 
Jobart - Hobrat „ Ormond, Duke of - ee B's 
Holderneſſe, Lord - Hodrelneſs Oxford, Earl of - Odfrox | T 
Hoope 1 Horeop 6 5 : Wen - Odnexen | a 
Hofer, Admiral - Hozeri | | r. . ONE v 
Howe Hewo | „ | 
{6 | 8 Pm Pantox 1 N 
W Pelham, Mr. Plemahm 
Hay, Lord - Val! Perry - Peerur 
Sham - Ihma |... Peterborough - Petraborauch | 
Ilcheſter - . - Pitt, Mr - Ptic- [ 


Plumer Mr. Plurom | 


Polwarth - Polgarth KS | 
Portland, Duke of Poldrand + . 7 
| _. -Powlett - Powltet or TOO = 
Pretender - Rednetrep. . 

Puffendorf - Pudenfforf 

Pulteney - Pulnub _ 
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5 Quarendon - Quenardon wh PSs tet aa 0 
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ond - SIG 
ert - Retrob © 


| Rocheter Roden 


„ "If 9 a 
OY Aubyn - 'St. Aybun | 15 
Saliſbury - 'Suwmra - | 


a Sammel Salvem | 
Sandwich, Earl of n 
Malborongh, Duke of» Maurolborgh 


_ 8 5 Mr. - Snadfſy 
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ough, Lord - atk 
5 — Mr. - Screop | 
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Selin, Mr. - ha VPiner, ans e or Veary Tt 
Shaftſbury, Pre iq w 2 eee 
Shippen, Mr. - Skei en | Moll = emp 
Slopgt=Shran T oo £24 Wade - Wed | 
Somers - Soſren Wager, Admiral « Mews : 
Somerſet - Soſermt Wakefield Wafekeild ena ; 
Southwell - Suthewoll Waller Mr. - Welral 
Strafford - Stordraf  . , Walpole, Sir Robert - Watelop - 
Star S !.! © = =. Walpole, Mr. + Walelop 55 
Staniſlaus Staſinlans Walter, Mr. Guſbret 855 5 
Sundon - Snodun „;; 2 Walkin. MF. - Waknita 
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. T. | Wendover - Wednevro 1 
| „ Meſtmoreland CO 1% 
Talbot Toblat VVVVVVVV EO SOS 


Thomas -, Tſahom - es at oro Mr. 


Thomſon, Mr. Thofmon Winchelſea, Lord Vickenſale 
Tracey - Tryace Winnington, Mr. Winti 0 
Trenchard - Trachnerd © Wortley Mr. 8 Wen 
Trevor, Mr. — Tervor age 1 5 a 55 Wyndham = War mana von . 
Turner - Truron Ho, ant vi Wim - Ooyn „ 
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| Tweedale, Marquis of - Tenelade in To 5 eee 


Tyrconnel, Lor - Trinocleng . Ne han 8 Sb ee 
g „ . 3 . 155 244, Yonge - Yegon. X: BO 3 
* 555 f f : 21 
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| Pr aexa bat occur in his Debates. 135 I N 


| | a K. a = = ws = * 15 = 55 BEV | * 
Almanza Almana x; + = 55 x 3 7 Cadiz 8 * Ig NS vid 
America - Columbia - Cambridge Kale o tator BE 2 
Amſterdam - Amſtredam Campechy - Ca Men) v7 2 * 
Aschaffenburg Aſchafne burg Carolina | Condom K. podogr tits ME 
Auſtria - Aufiſta Liaarthagena Carthanega 
8 B n 3 2+ Dane - Colgone . 


C Commons Clinabs 
Barbadoes - Bardoſba 


Connecticut Contecticnu 24 1 
3 arcelona - Bracolena . „ren Cerlſy7 3 88 8 
„% © on Cuba - Cabu 5 
Bavaria - Baravia 155 3 N 1 


Blenheim - Blehneim or ink . e 


Bourbon - Buorboen Dancram Denmark 
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PROCEEDINGS | AND, DEBATE, Irn REGARD TO Tun 11 ron | 
p PROHIBITING THE EXPORTATION oF Torn, Ke. 


Ov 4 firſt day of the Se Sete ion, his Majeft | in his ſpecch from Fo Wü 5 
| recommended to Parliament to "confiler of Some good. law 15 prevent. the bs 
growing miſchief of the exportation of corn #0 Foreign countries.” / . 
On the fourth day, a bill for preventing for a limited time the exporta= ; 
tion, Ofc, was read a 25 time in the Fuſe of Commons, and the 
queſtion put, whether it F, one: be printed, 255 Palel in the 


negative. 


. 


This day the agent fer the colonies of Penſylvania and New. To 557 8 ; 
ſented a petition againf the Jeid Corn Bill, 1 \ was cents to o | 


Committee. 


Another petition was al 1 0 by the agent for the ths 75 Coke = | 


necticut, in New England, ſetting forth that the chief trade of that | 


85 _ colony aroſe from ſupplying other. Britiſh colonies with corn, ſo that un- 


lest that colony be excepted from. the reftraints intended by this bill, both 
_ that and thoſe which are ſupplied by it will be reduced to great. di eg 
nd praying therefore that ſuch exception may be allowed, _ . 
The allegations in this petition were confirmed by another, from one i the 
_ provinces fupphed by the colony of Connecticut. 

| Another petition was preſented. by the agent for South Caroline, ering 7 


forth, that unleſs the rice UA in that Log vince were allowed io be © 
Vor. I. : 8 + B . . 5 exported, | 
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procure rice from wY French ſettlements, already too much they rivals in 
trade. 


"This petition was fapperted 17 another, red at FY ang time by the 


merchants of Briſtol. 


| ff petition was likewiſe preſented by the agent fir the * Hands, in 


which it was alleged, that if no provi ions be imported thither from 
Britain, they muſi in one month Suffer the extremities of famine, 


: All theſe petitions were referred to the Committee for the bill. | 
A printed paper was alſo delivered to the members, entitled, Conſidtrations 


on the Embargo, which enumerated many dangerous conſequences likely 

to be produced by an embargo. on proviſions, and ſuggeſted that it 

was no better than a wicked ſcheme for private profit, with other re- 

lections, for which the Paper "was deemed a libel, and the author com- 
| mitted to priſon. 


The bill being read i in the Committe produced the fullwing menurable 


debate. 


FR. PU LTNEY 1 to uh eſfert lr. Alter all the. 


attention which has been beſtowed upon the bill now be- 


fore us, I cannot yet conceive it ſuch as can benefit the nation, 


or ſuch as will not produce far greater inconyeniencies than thoſe 
which it is intended to obviate, and therefore as thoſe inconveni- 


encies may be prevented by other means, I cannot but declare that 
I am far from approvingit, e 


Our anceſtors, Sir, have al ways Reedy it > font | buſineſs of this 


houſe to watch againſt the encroachments of the prerogative, and to 


prevent an increaſe of the power of the miniſter, and the Commons 


| have always | been conſidered as more faithful to their truſt, and more 


properly the repreſentatives of the people, in proportion as they 
have conſidered this great end with more attention, and proſecuted 


it with more invariable reſolution. If we enquire into the different 
; degrees of reputation, which the ſeveral aſſemblies of Commons have 
obtained, and conſider why ſome are remembered with reverence and 


gratitude, and others never mentioned but with deteſtation and con- 
tempt, we ſhall always find that their conduct, with regard to this 


| fingle point, has produced their renown or their infamy. Thoſe are 


9 88 15 the 4 88 of mankind 1 as 08 1 
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of their country, who have ſtruggled with thi infeoncao fl atmns 


and thoſe condemned as traytors, who have either promoted it by 

unreaſonable grants, or d it increaſe by flow degrees without a Ie 

anos. | 

It has not indeed, Sire been always the practice of eitiſters « te - 

make open demands of larger powers, and avow, without diſguiſe, 
f their deſigns of extending their authority; ſuch propoſals would in 
former times have produced no conſequences but that of awakening 
the vigilance of the ſenate, of raiſing ſuſpicions againſt all their 
proceedings, and of wann e the crown with N ad- 
dreſſes, and impeachments. 

They were under a neceſſity in thoſe a of Peng Miele ; 
ſchemes, thoſe ſchemes which ſcarcely any miniſtry has forborn to 
adopt, by more ſecret and artful and ſilent methods, by methods of 
diverting the attention of the publick to other objects, and of mak- 
ing inviſible approaches to the point In view, while they ſeemed to 
a direct all their endeavours to different purpoſes. e 


e But ſuch, Sir, have been the proofs of implicit confidence, which 
the adminiftration has received from this aſſembly, that jt is now 

e common to demand unlimited powers, and to expect confidence 

” without reſtriction, to require an immediate poſſeſion of our eſtates 


ls by a vote of credit, or the ſole direction of our trade by an act for 
fo prohibiting, during their Hes, the, exportation « of the produce 
15 of our lands. | 
at Upon what. allies of uncommon pans of regard to the publ icle | 
proſperity, unknown in former times, or of diſcernment ſuperior to 
that of their moſt celebrated predeceffors, the preſent miniſters found 


7 their new claims to ſubmiſſion and to truſt, I am indeed at à lofs 

| to diſcover ; for however mankind may have determined coneerning 
5 the integrity of thoſe by whom the late memorable eonvention 
ey was tranſacted, defended, and confirmed, 1 know not that their 


ted wiſdom has yet appeared by any inconteſtable or manifeſt evi- | 
- dence, which may ſet their abilities above queſtion, and fix their re- 
PE putation for policy out of the reach of cenſure and enquiries. 
The only act, Sir, by which it can be diſcovered that they haye 
on. any degree of penetration proportionate to their employments, is the 
| embargo lately laid upon proviſions in Iceland, by which our enemies 
have been timely hindred from furniſhing themſelves froni our domi- 
pions with necefſaries wr their armies and their navice, and our fel- 
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low ſubjeQs have been reftraines from expoſing themſelves to the 
miſeries of famine, by yielding to the temptation of preſent profit; 
a temptation generally ſo powerful as to prevail over any diſtant i in 
tereſt. | 

Hut as nothing is more contrary to my natural n or more 
_ unworthy of a. member-of this houſe than flattery, I cannot affirm 
that I aſcribe this uſeful expedient wholly to the ſagacity or the cau- 
tion of the miniſtry, nor can I attribute all the happy effects produced 
by it to their benign ſolicitude for the publick welfare. 

I am inclined to believe that this ſtep was adviſed. by thoſe who 
were prompted to conſider its importance by motives more preva- 
[lent than that of publick ſpirit, and that the defire of profit which 
has ſo often dictated pernicious meaſures, has for once produced, 

in return, an expedient juſt and beneficial; and it has for once 
. luckily fallen out, that ſome of the friends of the adminiſtration 

have diſcovered that the publick intereſt was combined. * their 
own. 

Id is bigkty t Sir, that the contractors for 756.7 2 Of the 

navy with proviſiens, conſidering with that acuteneſs which a quick 
ſenſe of loſs and gain always produces, how much the price of vie- 
tuals would be raiſed by exportation, and by conſequence how much 
of the advantage of their contracts would be diminiſhed, ſuggeſted 
to the miniſtry the neceflity of an embargo, and, laid before them 
thoſe arguments which their own obſervation and wiſdom would ne- 
ver have diſcovered... | 55 

Thus, Sir, the miniſters, in that ance of their conduct, on 
which their political reputation muſt be founded, can claim perhaps 
no higher merit, than that of attending to ſuperiour knowledge, of 
complying with good advice when it was offered, and of not reſiſting 
nnen when it was laid before them. 

But as I would never aſcribe to one man the merit of another, I 

| ſhould be equally unwilling to detract from due .commendations, 
and {hall therefore freely admit, that not to reject good counſel is a 
degree of wiſdom, at which I could not expect that they i whom 
"ne convention was concluded would ever have arrived. 

But whatever proficiency they may have made in the art of govern- 
"ment fince that celebrated period, however they may have encreaſed 
their maxims of domeſtick policy, or improved their knowledge of 
foreign e 1 cannot but vonfeſt ref ſill inclined to ſome de- 

„ 8 N gree 
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gree of ſuſpicion, nor can prevail upon myſelf to ſhut my eyes | 
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deliver up the publick and myſelf implieitly to their direction. 

Their ſagacity, S may perhaps of late have received ſome im- 
provements from longer experience, and with regard to their in- 
tegrity, I believe at leaſt that it is not much diminiſhed; and yet 1 
cannot forbear aſſerting the right of judging for myſelf, and of de- 
termining according to the evidence that ſhall be brought before me. 

1 have hitherto entertained an opinion that for this purpoſe only 
we are deputed by our conſtituents, who, if they had repoſed no 
confidence in our care or abilities, would have given up long ſince 


the vexatious right of conteſting for the choice of repreſentatives. 
They would have furniſhed the miniſtry with general powers to 

act for them, and ſat at eaſe with no other regard to publick mea- 
ſures, than might incite them to animate with their applauſes the 
| Jaudable endeavours of their profound, and diligent,” and their 
en governours. EO 


$ I 46 not therefore check: any ſuſpicions i in my own mind, 1 


wa not eaſily be reſtrained from uttering them, becauſe T know not 


how I ſhall benefit my country, or aſſiſt her counſels by ſilent me- 
ditations, I cannot, Sir, but obſerve that the powers conferred by 
this bill upon the adminiſtration are larger than the nation can ſafely 
repoſe in any body of men, and with which no man who conſiders 


to what purpoſes they may be employed will think it convenient to 
inveſt the negociators of the convention. 


i,” * * 4 F 


Nor do my objections to this act ariſe wholly from my apprehen- 


ſions of their conduct, who are intruſted with the execution of it, 
but from my reflections on the nature of trade, and the conduct. of | 


thoſe nations who are moſt celebrated for commercial wiſdom. '*, | 
It is well known, Sir, how difficult it is to turn trade back 
into its ancient channel, when it has by any means been divetted 


from it, and how often a profitable traffick has been loſt for ever, by 
a ſhort interruption, or temporary prohibition, The reſentment of 


diſappointed expectations, inclines the Vuyer to ſeek another market, 
and the civility to which his new correſpondents; are incited by their 


own intereſt, detains him, till thoſe by whom he was formerly ſup- 
| plied, having no longer any vent for their products or their wares, 
employ their labours on other manufactures, or cultivate their lands 
for other purpoſes. . 
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Thus, Sir, if thoſe nations who have hitheria been ſupplied with 


born from Britain, ſhould find a method of purchaſing it from Den- 
mark or any other of the northern regions, we may hereafter ſee our 


grain rotting in our ſtorehouſes, and be burthened with proviſions | 
which we can neither conſume ourſelves, nor ſell to our neighbours. 


The Hollanders, whoſe knowledge of the importance or ſkill in 
the arts of commerce will not be queſtioned, are ſo careful to preſerve 
the inlets of gain from obſtruction, that they make no ſcruple of 
ſupplying their enemies with their commodities, and have been 
known to ſell at night thoſe bullets which were next day to be dic 


charged againſt them. 


Whether their example, Sir, deſerves our imitation I am not able 
to determine, but it ought at leaſt to be conſidered whether their 
conduct was rational or not, and whether they did not by a preſent 

evil, enſure an advantage which overbalanced it. 


There are doubtleſs, Sir, ſometimes ſuch exigencies as require ta 
be com plied with at the hazard of future profit, but I am not certain 
that the ſcarcity which is feared or felt at preſent, is to be numbered 
amongſt them; but, however formidable it may be thought, there 
is ſurely no need of a new law to provide againſt i it: for it is one of 
thaſe extraordinary incidents, on which the king has the right of 
exerting extraordinary powers. On occaſions like this the preroga- 


tive has heretofore operated very effeually, and know not that the 
law has ever reſtrained it. 


It is therefore, Sir, in my opinion, molt 3 to determine no- 
thing i in ſo dubious a queſtion, and rather to act as the immediate 


8 oęcaſian ſhall require, than proſecute any certain method of proceed- ö 
ing, or eftabliſh any preceden: by an act of the ſenate. 


ZW reſtrain that commerce by which the neceſlaries of life are 
diſtributed i is 2 very bold experiment, and ſuch as once produced an 
inſurreQion i in the empire of the Turks, that ee in the depo- 


ſition of one of their monarchs. | 


1 therefore willingly confeſs, Sir, that I know not how to con- 


clude ; 1 am unwilling to deprive the nation of bread, or to ſupply 


gur enemies with ſtrength to be exerted againſt ourſelves; but 1 am 
on the other hand afraid to reſtrain commerce, and to a truſt the: au- 
Worts of the conyention. 


"Mr, PETHAAI ſpoke next, t6 the fallswit ing purport : : Sir, tan al. 


3 5 in Fxpraution of improvement and inſtruction when thay 


gentleman 
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gentleman engages in any diſcuSon of national queſtions, 0: on which 


he is equally qualified to judge by his great abilities and long expe - 
| rience, by that popularity which enables him to ſound the ſentiments 


of men of different intereſts, and that intelligence which extends 


| his views to diſtant parts of the world; but on this occaſion I have 

found my expectations fruſtrated, for he has enquired without making, 
any diſcovery, and harangued ae illuſtrating the queſtion ber 
fore us. 

He has ſatisfied himſelf, Sir, with declaring his ſuſpicions with- 
out condeſcending to tell us what deſigns or what dangers he ap- 
prehends. To fear without being able to ſhew the object of our 
terrors, is the laſt, the molt deſpicable degree of cowardice; and to 
ſuſpect without knowing the foundation of our own ſuſpicions, is 
ſurely a proof of a ſtate of mind, which would not be applauded on 
common occaſions, and ſuch as no man but a patriot would venture 
to confeſs. | © | 

He has indeed, Sir, attend ſome very ingenious conceits upon 
the late convention, has alluded to it with great luxuriancy of fancy, 
and elegance of diction, and muſt at leaſt confeſs that whatever may 
be its effects upon the intereſt of the nation, it has to him been 
very beneficial, as it has ſupplied him with a ſubject of raillery when 
other topics began to fail him, and given opportunity for the exer- 
. Ciſe of that wit which began to Janguiſh for want of employment. 

What connection his wonderful ſagacity has diſcovered between 
the convention and the corn-bill, I cannot yet fully comprehend, 
but have too high an opinion of his abilities to imagine that ſo many | 
inſinuations are wholly without any reaſon to ſupport them. I doubt 
not therefore, Sir, but that when ſome fitter opportunity ſhall pre- 
ſent itſelf he will clear their reſemblance, and branch out the paral- | 
lel between them into a thouſand particulars. 


In the mean time, Sir, it may be proper for 1 the wo to ex · 


 pedite the bill, againſt which no argument has yet been produced 


and which is of too much importance to be delayed by raillery or in- 
vectives. 7 


Mr. SANDYS ſpoke next, in OD nee. as e :t— Sir, 8 Bill 85 


beſore us, as it is of too great importance to be negligently delayed, 
is likewiſe too dangerous to be precipitately hurried into a law. 
It has been always the practice of this houſe to conſider money- 
bills with particular attention, becauſe 004g is power in almoſt 
8 B 4 the 
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the higheft degree, and ought not therefore to be piven but upon 
ſrong aſſurances, that it will be employed for the purpoſes for 


Which it is demanded, and that thoſe purpoſes are in themſelves 


juſt. 
: But if we conſider, Sir, the bill now bebte us, it will appear 
yet more than a money bill, it will be found a bill for regulating : 
the diſpoſal of that, which it is the great uſe of money to procure, 

and is therefore not to be paſſed into a law without a cloſe attention 
to every circumſtance that may be combined with it, and an ac- 
curate examination of all the conſequences i that may be produced 
by | it. | | 

Some of theſe circymſtances or conſequences, it is the dtity of 
every member to lay before the houſe, and I ſhall therefore propoſe, 


that the inducements to the diſcovery of any proviſions illegally ex- 


ported, and the manner of levying the forſeiture, may be particularly 


diſcuſſed; for by a defect in this part, the regulation lately eſta- 
bliſhed by the regency, however ſeaſonable, produced tumults and 


diſtractions which every good government ought ſtudiouſly to obviate, 

By their proclamation, Sir, half the corn that ſhould be faund de- 
ſigned for exportation was to be given to thoſe who ſhould diſcover and 
ſeize it. The populace, alarmed at once with the danger of a fa- 
mine, and animated by a proclamation that put into their own hands 
the means of preventing it, and the puniſhment of thoſe from 


-- whoſe avarice they apprehended it, roſe in throngs to execute ſo 


grateful a law. Every man, Sir, whoſe diſtreſs had exaſperated bim, 
was incited to gratify his refentment ; every man, whoſe idleneſg 
prompted him to maintain his family by methods more eaſy than 


that of daily labour, was delighted with the proſpect of growing rich 
on a ſudden by a lucky ſeizure. All the ſeditious and the profligate 


combined together in the welcome employment of violence and 


rapine, and when they had once raifed their expectations there way 


no ſmall danger, left their impatience of diſappointment ſhould de- 
termine them to conclude, that corn, wherever found, was deſigned 
For exportation, and to ſeize1t as a lawful prize. TO 
Thus, Sir, by an imprudent regulation, was every man's pro- | 
perty brought into hazard, and his perſon expoſed to the inſults of 


b a bungry, a rapacious; and ungovernable rabble, let looſe by a 


3 : publick proclamation, . and ROO to ſearch houſes and gen | 
„ BY: an imaginary law, 2715 | a | 
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That we may not give occaſion to violence and idfilitce of the 
ſame kind, let us carefully conſider the meaſures which' are propoſed 
before we determine upon their propriety, and paſs no bill on this 
important occaſion without ſuch deliberation as may leare us no- 


5 kg to change or to repent. f 


Mr. EArxLE ſpoke next to this effect 8 notwithftap ing the 
dangers which have been repreſented as likely to ariſe from any 
error in the proſecution of this great affair, I cannot but declare 
my opinion, that no delay ought to be admitted, and that not 
even the ſpecious pretence of more exact enquiries, and minute 
conſiderations, ought to retard our proceedings for a day. 

My imagination, Sir, is perhaps, not ſo fruitful as that of Game 


other members of this Houſe, and therefore they may diſcover |. 


many inconveniencies which I am not able to conceive. But as 
every man ought to act from his own conviction, it is my duty to 
urge the neceſlity of paſſing this bill till it can be proved to me, that 
it will produce calamities equally to be dreaded with the conſe- 
quences of protracting. our debates upon it, equal to the miſeries 
of a famine, or the danger of enabling our enemies to ſtore - 
their magazines, to equip their fleets, and vietual 1 garri- | 
ſons. | 
If it could be imagined, that there was in this aſſembly a ſubje& = 
of France or Spain, zealous for the ſervice of his prince, and the 
_ proſperity of his country, I ſhould expect that he would ſummon 
all his faculties to retard the progteſs of this bill, that he would em- 
ploy all his ſophiſtry to ſhew its inconveniency and imperfections, 
and exhauſt his invention to ſuggeſt the dangers of haſte ; and cer- 
tainly he could do nothing that would more effectually promote the 
intereſt of his countrymen, or tend more to enfeeble and 5 the 
power of the Britiſh nation. 


If this would naturally be the conduct of an enemy, it is un⸗ TT 


neceſſary to prove that we can only be ſafe by acting in oppoſition to 
it, and I think it ſuperfluous to vindigate my ardour for promoting 

- this bill, when it is A er that its | delay would be pleaſing to the 
Spaniards. | 


Mr. BuxREL then ſpoke as follows —Sir, if this law be aciy | 


at any time, it cannot now be delayed, for a few days ſpent in delibe= -. 


ration, may make it ineffectual, and that evil may we PRES of which + 
we ha here contriving the prevention. k | A BY 


10 n 3 a7 0:8 - luer. 19 
That many contracts, Sir, for the exportation of proviſions are 
already made in all the maritime parts of the empire, is generally 
| known; and it requires no great ſagacity to diſcover that thoſe by 
whom they are made, and made with a view of immenſe profit, 
are deſirous that they may be executed; and that they will ſoon 
compleat the execution of them, when they are alarmed with the 
apprehenſion of a bill which in a few days may take from them 
the power of exporting what they have already collected, and ſnatch 
their gain from them when it is almoſt in their hands. 

A bill for theſe purpoſes, Sir, ought to fall upon the contractors 
like a ſudden blow, of which they have no warning or dread; 
againſt which they therefore cannot Peer any 8 and which 
they can neither elude nor reſiſt. 

If we allow them a ſhort time, our expedients will be of little 
benefit to the nation, which is every day impoveriſhed by the ex- 
portation of the neceſſaries of life, in ſuch quantities, that in a 
few weeks the law, if it be paſſed, may be without penalties, 
for there will be no poſlibility of diſobeying it. | 
Sir Jonn Barnard ſpoke, next to the following purpoſe .—Sir, I | 
cannot diſcover the neceſlity of preſſing the bill with ſuch precipitation, 
as muſt neceſſarily exclude many uſeful conſiderations, and may pro- 
duce errors extremely dangerous ; for I am not able to conceive what 
inconveniencies can ariſe from a ſhort delay. N 

The exportation of proviſions. from Ireland is at 5 ſtopped 

by the proclamation; and the beef which was deſigned for other na- 
tions, has been prudently bought up by the contractors, by which 
thoſe murmurs have been in a great meaſure obviated which natu- 
rally ariſe from diſappointments and loſſes. 
There is therefore, Sir, no danger of exportations from that part 
of our dominions, which is the chief market for proviſions, and from 
- whence our enemies have been generally ſupplied ; in Britain there 
is leſs danger of any ſuch pernicious traffick, both becauſe the 
ſcarcity here has raiſed all proviſions to a high price, and becauſe 
. merchants do not immediately come to a new market, | 

The bill, at leaſt, ought not to be paſſed without regard to the 
general welfare of our fellow ſubjects, nor without an attentive conſt- 
deration of thoſe petitions which have been preſented to us; petitions 
not produced by panic apprehenſions of imaginary dangers, or diſtant 
_ proſpects of i inconveniencies bark, polhble, but by: the cer:ain fore- 
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fight of NE calamities, the total deſtruction of — and the 
| ſudden deſolation of flouriſhing provinces 

By prohibiting the exportation of rice, we ſhall, Sir, in one year, 
reduce the colony of South Carolina below the poſſibility of ſubſiſt- 
ing; the chief product of that country, the product which induced 
us originally to plant it, and with which all its trade is carried on, is 
rice. Wich rice. the inhabitants of that province purchaſe all the 
other neceſſaries of life, and among them the manufactures of our 


own country. This rice is carried by our merchants to other parts 


of Europe, and ſold again for large profit. 

That this trade is very important appears from the number of ſhips 
which it employs, and which, without lading, mult rot in the hare 
bours, if rice be not excepted from the general prohibition. Wich- 
out this exception, Sir, it is not eaſy to ſay what numbers, whoſe 
ſtations appear very different, and whoſe employments have no vi- 
ſible relation to each other, will be at once involved in calamity, re- 
duced to ſudden diſtreſs, and obliged to ſeek new methods of ſup- 
_ porting their families. The ſailor, the merchant, the ſhipwright, 
the manufacturer, with all the ſubordinations of employment that 
depend upon them, all that ſupply them with materials, or receive 
advantage from their labouts, almoſt all the ſubjects of the Britiſh 
crown, mult ſuffer at leaſt in ſome degree, by the ruin of Carolina. 
Nor ought the danger of the ſugar iſlands, and other provinces, 
Jeſs to alarm our apprehenſions, excite our compaſſion, or employ 
our conſideration, fince nothing is more evident than that by paſſing 
this bill without the exceptions which their petitions propoſe, we 
ſhall reduce one part of our colonies to the want of bread, and con- 
fine the other to live on nothing elſe ; for they ſubſiſt by the ex- 
change of thoſe products to which the ſoil of each country is pecu- 
liarly adapted: one province affords no corn, and the en 1 
its inhabitants with corn only. 

The neceſſity of expediting this bill, however it has been exag- 
gerated, is not ſo urgent but that we may be allowed time ſufficient 
to conſider for what purpoſe it is to F 


paſſed, and to recolle& that 
nothing is deſigned by it, but to hinder our enemies from being ſup- 
plied from the Britiſh dominions with proviſions, by which they 
might be enabled more powerfully ta carry on the war againſt us. 
To this deſign no objection has been made, but it is well known, 
that a good end may be defeated by an abſurd choice of means, and 1 


= b „ r ow, [nor. 16: 
am not able to diſcover how we call encreiſe eur own ſtrength, or 
diminiſh that of our enemies, by r one 97 of our 1 
ſubjects to ſtarve the other. 

It is neceſſary, Sir, to prohibit the exportation of corn to the ports 
of our enemies, and of thoſe nations by which our enemies will be 
ſupplied, but ſurely it is of no uſe to exclude any part of our own 
dominions from the privilege of being ſupplied from another, Nor 
| | , | | | bs 1 
can any argument be alleged in defence of fuch a law, that will 
not prove with equal force, that corn ought to remain in the ſame 
granaries where it is now laid, that all the markets in this Kingdom 
ſhould be ſuſpended, and that no man gan be allowed to 97 
bread to another. | 
There is, indeed, Sir, a | oy that the 3 for which I 
contend may be uſed to wicked purpoſes, and that ſome men may 
be incited by poverty or avarice to carry the enemy thoſe proviſions, 
which they pretend to export to Britiſh provinces. ' But if we are 
to refuſe every power that may be employed to bad purpoſes, we 
muſt lay all mankind in dungeons, and diveſt human nature of all 
its rights; for every man that has 125 power or ation, wy ſome= , 

times act ill. r Z, a 
It is, however, prudent 1 to obſtruct criminal attempts even when 
we cannot hope entirely to defeat them, and therefore I am of 
opinion, that no proviſions ought to be exported without ſome method 
of ſecurity, by which the governors of every place may be aſſured 
that they will be conveyed to our own colonies. - Such ſecurities will 
eaſily be contrived, and may be regulated in a manner that they ſhall 
Not be defeated without ſuch nazard, as the profit that can be ex- 
pected from illegal commerce, will not be able to compenſate. 

It is therefore, Sir, proper to delay the bill ſo long at leaſt as that 
we may produce by it the ends intended, and diſtreſs our enemies 
more than ourſelves; that we may ſecure plenty at home, without 


the deſtruction of our diſtant colonies, and without obliging oF of | | 


our fellow-ſubzects to deſert te the Spaniards for want of bread. 
Mr. Bowl Es ſpoke in this manner :—Sir, the neceſſity of rn 
ing rice from the general prohibition is not only ſufficiently evinced 
by the agent of South Carolina, but confirmed beyond controverſy 
or doubt, by the petition of the merchants of Briſtol, of which the 
Juſtice and reaſonableneſs appears at the firſt view to every man ac- 
e with the nature of commerce CCC 
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How much the province of South- Carolina will be diſtreſſed by 
this prohibition, how ſuddenly the whole trade of that country will be 
at a ſtand, and how immediately the want of many of the necellaries 
of life will be felt over a very conſiderable. part of the Britiſh domi- 
nions, has already, Sir, been very pathetically repreſented, and 
very clearly explained; nor does there need any other argument 

oF perſuade us to allow the exportation ne 


But, from the petition of the merchants of Briſtol, it ap- 

pears that there are other reaſons of equal force for this indulgence, 

and that our regard for the inhabitants of that particular province, 

however neceſſary and juſt, is not __ 12 05 motive for W s 
with their requeſt. 

It is ſhewn, Sir, in this 9 chat the probibition of rice 
will very little incommode our enemies, or retard their. prepa- _ 
Tations ; for they are not accuſtomed to be ſupplied with it from our 
plantations, We ought therefore not to load our fellow- ſubjects 
with embarraſſments and inconveniencies, which will not in "wy de- 

8 extend to our enemies. | | 
Tt appears, Sir, not only that a very important Pete our commerce 
5 will be obſtructed, but that it wil} probably be loſt beyond recovery ; 
for, as only a ſmall quantity of-the rice of Carolina is conſumed at 
home, and the reſt is carried to other countries, it is eaſy to con- 
ceive that thoſe who ſhall be diſappointed by our merchants won 
procure ſo neceſſary a commodity from other places, as there are 
many from which it may be eaſily purchaſed ; and it is well known | 
that trade, if it be once diverted, is not to be recalled, and there- 
fore, that trade which may be without difficulty transferred, ought 
never to be interrupted without the moſt urgent neceſſity, | 


To prove, Sir, that there is now no ſuch neceſſity, by a long 
train of arguments, would be ſuperfluous, for it has been ſhewn 
already, that our enemies will not ſuffer by the prohibition, and 
the miſeries that inevitably ariſe from a ſtate of war, are too nu- 

merous and oppreſſive, to admit of al y encreaſe or aggravation upon 

trivial motives. _ | 

The province of Carolina, Sir, TE already ſuffered the incon- 

veniencies of this war beyond any other part of his Majeſty's do- 
minions, as it is ſituate upon the borders of the Spaniſh dominions, 

and as it is weak by the paucity of the inhabitants in proportion to its 


extent; 5 let us therefore pay a particular regard to this petition, leſt 
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we . terror which the neighbourhood of a powerful 
enemy naturaly es by the ſeverer mile of my and 
famine. 

Sir RokERT WALPOLE ſpoke next in ſubſtance as follows —Sir, 
nothing is more abſurd than for thoſe who declare on all occafions, 
with great ſolemnity, their fincere zeal for the ſervice of the publick, 
io protract the debates of this houſe by perſonal inveQives, and delay 
the proſecution of the buſineſs of the nation, by trivial objections, 
repeated after confutation, 1588 —_— after convietion of their in» 
validity. 
I need not obſerve how much time would be 8 GE FROM | 
much the diſpatch of affairs would be facilitated by. the ſuppreſſion 
of this practice, a practice by which truth is levelled with falſhood, | 
and knowledge with ignorance ; ſince if ſcurrility and merriment are 
to determine us, it is not neceſſary either to be honeſt or wife to ob- 
tain the ſuperiority in any debate, it will only be neceffary to rail and 
to laugh, eee e generally perform with as much ſuc- 


ceſs as another. 


The embargo . was an el FA neceſſary and timely, 
that the reputation of it is thought too great to be allowed to the ad- 
miniſtcation, of whom ir has been for many years the hard fate, to 
| hear their actions cenſured only becauſe they were not the actions of 
others, and to be repreſented as traytors to their country for doing 
always what they thought beſt themſelves, and perhaps ſometimes 
what was in reality approved by thoſe who oppoſed them. 5 
This, Sir, they have born without much uneaſineſs, and have con- 
tented themſelves with the conſcioufneſs of doing right, in ex pecta- 
tion that truth and integrity muſt at laſt prevail, and that the pru- 
dence of their conduct and ſucceſs of their meaſures would at Jaſt 
evince the juſtice of their i intentions. 

They hoped, Sir, that there would be ſome occaſions on Sb 
their enemies would not deny the expedience of their counſels, and #2 
did not expect that after having been ſo long accuſed, of engroſſing 8 
exorbitant power, of rejecting advice, and purſuing their own ſchemes 
with the moſt invincible obſtinacy, they ſhould be fuppoſed on a ſud- 
den to have laid aſide their arrogance, to have deſcended to adopt 
the opinions, and give themſelves up to the direction of others, only 
becauſe no objection could be made to this inſtance of their conduct. 
: How unbappy, OY mult be the Kate of that man ho is only al- 


lowed 


ſ 

ae]; r MM 
lowed to be a free agent, when he acts wrong, and whoſe motions, 
whenever they tend to the _ en e to be vo erg | 
8 another! 

Whether ſuch capricious cs expect that any „ regard: ſhould 
be paid by the publick to their invectives, 1 am not able to determine, 
but I am inclined to think ſo well of their underſtandings, as to be- 
lieve that they intend only to amuſe themſelves, and perplex thoſe 
whom they profeſs to oppoſe. In one part of their ſcheme I .know 
not but they may have ſucceeded, but in the other it is evident how 
generally they have failed. It muſt at leaſt, Sir, be obſerved of thefe 
great patrons of the people, that if they expect to gain them by ar- 
tifices like this, they have no high opinion of their diſcernment, 
however they may ſometimes Tay, it as the laſt appeal, and W 
oft tribunall. 8 

With regard, Sir; to the manner in which the embargo v was as laid, 
and the expedients made uſe of to enforce the obſervation of it, they 
were not the effects of a ſudden reſolution, but of long and delibe- 
rate reflection, aſſiſted by the counſels of the moſt experienced and 
Judicious perſons of both nations; ſo that if any miſtake was com- 
mitted, it proceeded not ſrom arrogance or careleſſneſs, but a com- 
pliance with reaſons, that if laid before the houſe, would, whether 
juſt or not, be allowed to be ſpecious. 

But, Sir, it has not appeared that any improper meaſures Kors i | 
. purſued, or that any inconveniences have ariſen from them which it 
was poſſible to have avoided by a different conduct; for when any 
expedient fails of producing the end for which it was propoſed, or 
gives occaſion to inconveniences which were neither expected nor 
deſigned, it is not immediately to be condemned ; for it might fail 
from ſuch obſtacles as nothing could ſurmount, and the inconveni- 
encies which are complained of might be the conſequences of other 
cauſes acting at the ſame time, or co-operating, not by the nature 

| of things, but by the practices of thoſe WH prefer their own intereſt 

to that of their country. % 
But though it is, in my opinion, eaſy to defend the conduct of the 

' miniſtry, I am far from thinking this a proper time to engage in their 

vindication. The important buſineſs before us, muſt now wholly | 

engage us, nor ought we to employ our attention upon the paſt, but 
the future. Whatever has been the ignorance or knowledge, what- ' 
ever the EE: or integrity w the ae this bill is equally. 
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vfeful, DR 3 The queſtion is now concerning an ac 
of the ſenate, not of the miniſtry, and the bill may 1 n 


; Ring future examinations. 


If the bill, Sir, now before us be ſo far approved as to- is conceiv- 


| ed of any real benefit to the nation, if it can at all contribute to the 
diiſtreſs or difappointment of our enemies, or the prevention of thoſe - 
__ domeſtic diſturbances which are naturally produced by ſcarcity and 


miſery, there is no need of arguments to evince the neceſſity of 
diſpatch in paſfing it. For if theſe effects are to be produced by pre- 


- venting the exportation of proviſions, and a law is neceſſary ſor that 


purpoſe, it is certain that the law muſt be enacted, while our provi- 


_ ons are yet in our own hands, and before time has been given for 


the execution of thoſe contracts which are already made. 
That contracts, Sir, are entered into for quantities that juſtly 


claim the care of the legiſlative power, I have been informed by ſuch 


intelligence as I cannot ſuſpect of deceiving me. In one ſmall town 
in the weſtern part of this kingdom fifty thouſand barrels of corn are 
ſold by contract, and will be exported, if time be allowed for col- 
Icing and for ſhipping them. 

A few contracts like this will be ſullcient to Bare an army with 
bread, or to furniſh garriſons againſt the danger of a fiege; a few 
contracts like this will produce a conſiderable change in the price of 
proviſions, and plunge. innumerable families into diſtreſs, who might 
ſtruggle through the preſent difficulties, which unſucceſsful harveſts 


| Have brought upon the nation, had we not ſold the gifts of Providence 


for petty gain, and ſupported our enemies with thoſe ere eng 
were barely ſufficient for our own conſumption. 


I have not heard many objections made againſt the intention of the 


dill, and thoſe which were offered, were mentioned with ſuch diffi- 
33 dence and uncertainty, as plainly ſhewed, that even.in the opinion of 
bim that propoſed them, they were of little weight; and '1 believe 
; they had no greater effect upon thoſe that heard them. It may there- 


fore be reaſonably ſuppoſed that the propriety of a law to prevent the 


exportation of victuals is admitted, and ſurely it can be no. queſtion, 


: whether it ought to be preſſed forward, or to be delayed tillit will be 
of no effect. | 


'F 


Mr. FazaKERLY rocks next to this effect d as a bill now 


under our conſideration is entangled with a multitude of circumſtances 
. too e to be paſſed by without conlideration, and too. nu- 


mer ous 


* 
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merous to be ſpeedily 8 z as its effects, whether ſalutaty or 
pernieious, muſt extend to many nations, and be felt in a few weeks 


to the remoteſt parts of the dominions of Britain, I cannot but think, 


that they who ſo much preſs for expedition on this occaſion, conſult 
rather their paſſions than their reaſon, that they diſcover rather en- 

thuſiaſm than zeal, and that by imagining that they have already tra- 
ced the effects of a law like this to their utmoſt extent, they diſcovet 
rather an immoderate confidence i in their own capacity, than give 
any proofs of that anxious caution, atid deliberate prudence, which 

true patriotiſm generally produces. 5 - 

There is another method, Sir, of „ more - proper on this 
9 which has been already pointed out in this debate, a method 
of exerting the prerogative in'a manner allowed by law, and eſtab⸗ 
liſhed by immemorial precedents, and which may therefore be re- 
vived without affording any room for jealouſy or complaints. 

An embargo impoſed only by the prerogative may be relaxed of 
enforced as occaſion may require, or regulated according to the ne- 
ceflity ariſing from particular circumſtances; circumſtances in them- 
ſelves variable, and ſubje& to the influence of a thouſand accidents 
and which therefore cannot be always e or provided againſt 
by a law poſitive and fixed. | | 

Let us not ſubje the commonwealth. to a hazardous and uncers 
tain ſecurity, while we have in our hands the means of producing the 
fame end, with leſs danger and i inconveniency; and fince we may ob- 
viate the exportation of our corn by methods more ſpeedily efſica- 
cious than the forms of making laws can allow, let us not oppreſs our 
fellow ſubjects by haſty or imprudent meaſures, but make uſe of tem- 
porary expedients, while we delibetate upon the eſtabliſhment of & 
more laſting regulation. 

Mr. CamPsELt ſpoke to the following purpole :—Sir, That | 
an embargo on metchandize or provitions may, upon ſudden emer- 


gencies or important oecaſions, be impoſed by the prerogative, cannot 


be doubted by any man. whoſe ſtudies have made him acquainted 
with the extent of the regal power, and the manner in which 


it has been exerted in all ages. The chief uſe of the prerogative 


is to ſupply the defects of the laws, in caſes which do not admit of 


long conſultations, which do not allow time to convoke ſenates, or 


enquire into the ſentiments of the people. 
For this reaſon, in times of war the imperial power is much en- 
* 5 I : 1 . 


* 
* 


W o ee 


larged, and has ſtill a greater extent as exigencies are more preſſing. 
If the nation is invaded by a foreign force, the authority of the crown. 


is almoſt without limits, the whole nation is conſidered as an army 


of which the king is general, and which he then governs by martial 


Tn, by occaſional judicature, and extemporary decrees, 


Such, Sir, is the power of the king on particular emergencies, 
and ſuch power the nature of human affairs muſt ſometimes require; 


for all forms of government are intended for common good, and 
calculated for the eſtabliſhed condition of mankind, but muſt be ſuf- 
pended when they can only obſtruct the purpoſes for which they 
were contrived, and muſt vary with the circumſtances to which they 


were adapted. To expect that the people ſhall be conſulted in 


queſtions on which their happineſs depends, ſuppoſes there is 
an opportunity of conſulting them without hazarding their lives, 
their freedom, or their poſſeſſions, by the forms of deliberation. *' 
| The neceflity of extending the prerogative to the extremities of 
power, is, I hope, at a very great diſtance from us; but if the dan- 
ger of the exportation of victuals be ſo urgent as ſome gentlemen 
dave repreſented it, and fo formidable as it appears to the whole 
nation, it is ſurely requiſite that the latent powers of the crown 
ſhould, be called forth for our protection, that plenty be ſecured 


within the nation, by barring up our ports, and the people hindered 
from betraying themſelves to their enemies, and ſquandering thoſe 


bleſſings which the fertility of our ſoil has beſtowed upon them. 
Sir RoBERT WaLPoLs replied in the following manner: — Sir, it 
18 fo unuſual among the gentlemen who have oppoſed my opinion to 


E recommend an exertion of the regal authority, or willingly to intruſt 
any power to the adminiſtration, that, though they have on this oc- 


caſion expreſſed their ſentiments without any ambiguity of language, 
or perplexity of ideas, I am in doubt whether I do not miſtake their 
meaning, and cannot, without hefitation and uncertainty, propoſe 


the motion to which all their arguments ſeem neceſſarily to condut | 


me, arguments of which I do not deny the force, and which ! {hall 


Not attempt to invalidate by light objections, when 1 am convinced in 


general of their reaſonableneſs and truth. 


The neceſſity of that diſpatch which 1 9 sse nme to 
recommend, is not only univerſally admitted, but affirmed to 


be ſo preſſing, that it cannot wait for the ſolemnity of debates, or 


the common forms of paſſing laws. The 2 which is every 
moment 


9 2 * 


Pa 
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moment encreaſing, requires, in the opinion of theſe gentlemen; to 
be obviated by extraordinary meaſures, and that pernicious. com- 
merce, which threatens the diſtreſs of the community, is to 1 te.. 
Atained by an immediate act of the prerogative. 

If this be the opinion of the houſe, it will be neceſſary to lap id 
before his majeſty by a regular addreſs, that the nation may be con- 


vinced of the neceſſity of ſuch extraordinary precautions; and that, 
the embargo may be impoſed,, at once with the expedition peculiar to 


deſpotick power, and the authority which can be . only by: 


| ſenatorial ſanctions. 


Wbether this is the intention of the members, from whoſe decla- 
rations I have deduced it, can only be diſcovered by themſelves, who, 


if they have any other ſcheme in view, muſt explain it in clearer: 


terms, that the houſe may deliberate upon it, and reject or adopt it, 


according to its conformity to the Jaws of: our A - to ae | 


| Preſent ſtate of our affairs. 
Mr. PuLTENEY ſpoke thus: Sir, whatever may be the meaning 


of other gentlemen, who muſt undoubtedly be left at full liberty to ex- 
plain their own expreſſions, I will freely declare, that I am ſufficiently 


underſtood by the right hon, gentleman, and that, in my opinion, no 
remedy can be applied to the preſent diſtemper of the nation, a diſtemper 
by which it is hourly pining away, by which its vitals are ĩimpaired, and _ 


the neceſſary nouriſhment withdrawn from it, that will operate witn 


ſufficient efficacy and ſpeci, except an embargo be ane by the 
prerogative. 5 
That this opinion, if We, by 5 3 muſt be aw bie of 
an addreſs, is in itſelf manifeſt, and the reaſon for which an em: 
bargo is required, proves that an addreſs qught not to be delayed. 
Is cannot omit this opportunity of remarking, how plaialy i it muſt 
firuQting the Rees of che bill for prrajclans ourpaſns with, views of 
railing diſcontents in the nation, of expoſing the adminiſtration to 
publick hatred, of obſtructing the meaſures of the government, 
or hindering the ſucceſs of the war, when we have receded 
from our general principles, and ſuſpended} the influence of our 
| eſtabliſhed maxims, for the ſake of facilitating. an expedient which 
may promote the general advantage, by dec es his majeſty 
to the affections of his people. 


. Ferna here replied. to this. effect rein, 1 1 am far from | 


4 oe 


, | my 
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| blaming any gentleman for aſſerting, on all occaſions, the integrity of 
bis deſigns, or diſplaying the reaſonableneſs of his conduct; and of 
what 1 do not diſapprove I ſhall not decline the imitation, 

It is not uncommon, in the heat of oppoſition, while each man is 
convinced of his own honeſty, and ſtrongly perſuaded of the truth of 
his own poſitions, to hear each party accuſed by the other of deſigns' | 
detrimental to the publick intereſt, of protracting debates by artful 

delays, of ſtruggling againſt their own conviction, and of obſcuring 
known truth by objections which diſcover themſelves to be without 
force. VF 
Theſe accuſations, which are on both ſides CI INE are, I hope, 
on both ſides generally falſe; at leaſt it muſt appear on this occaſion, 
that thoſe who preſs the bill had no views of ſtrengthening their party 
by a victory, of wearying their opponents by obſtinacy, or of pro- 
moting any private purpoſes by a new law; ſince an expedient, by 
which time may be gained, and, the avowed end of haſtening this 


neceſſary bill ſecured, is no ſooner eee on one part, Mak. received 
on the other. 5 


At the cloſe of the debate, a form if « an adarif was propoſed by Mr. 
Clutterbuck; which, being approved by the houſe, was preſented to bis 
majeſiy: and an embargs was laid on all proviſions accordingly. 

On the 17th day of fitting the houſe proceeded on the bill for preventing er- 
Portation; and ordered an account of the corn which had been haben 
for fix years laſt paſt to be laid before the committee. | 

The houſe alfo adareſſed his majeſty. to take off the embargo on ſhips laden 
with fiſh or rice, which his majeſty had before ordered to be done. 

On the 21/1 the Corn Bill waz again the ſubject of deliberation, and ſame 
amendments were offered by Mr. Sandys, containing not only excepti;ns 
of rice and fiſh, which had been before admitted, but likewiſe of butter, 
as a periſhable commodity, which, if it were not allowed to be exported, 
_ would corrupt and become uſeleſs in a ſhort time. 

He propoſed likewiſe, that the two iſlands of Ferſey and Guernſey might 
continue to be Jupplied, with certain rg e Fm the Pw of South- 
ampton. 

11 Was ; Propoſed likewiſe, in 1 of ſome ther Gs wt they 51 
receive proviſions from Britain, left there ſhould be a waer Jo _ 
5 inhabitants of thoſe provinces to abandon their ſettlements. © | 
The penalties of this law, and the manner in which hos fouls be N 

1 plied, were likewiſe ſettled on this day. | 
in 3 | 
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; The r of 1 Corn Bill was reſumed ; and it was perticularl 9 
diebated from what time it ſhould commence, which ſome of the members n 
were inclined to fix on the gth day of the ſe Ty on which occaftan 
Mr. CAMPBELL ſpoke as fallows : | 
| Sir, that the laws may be obſerved by the nation Ae daily 
violence and perpetual compulſion, that our determinations may be 
received with reverence, and the regulations which we eſtabliſh con- 
firmed by the concurrence of our conſtituents, it is neceſſary that we 
endeavour to preſerve their efteem, and convince them that the 
- publick proſperity may be ſafely truſted in our hands. | 

This confidence is to be gained as well in high ſtations, as in lower | 
4 10 by large aſſemblies as by individuals, only by a conſtant 

practice of juſtice, and frequent exertion of ſuperior wiſdom. When 

any man finds his friend oppreſſive and malicious, he naturally with- 
| draws his affections from him; when he obſerves him advancing ab- 

ſurd opinions, and adhering to them with obſtinacy incapable of 

conviction, he falls unavoidably into a diſtruſt of his underſtanding, 

and no longer pays any deference to his 1 or conſiders his con- 
duct as worthy of imitation. o. Dh COND OXY 
In the ſame manner, Sir, if the e powers hall, i in making 

laws, diſcover that they regard' any motives before the advantage of 

their country, or that they purſue the publick good by meaſures inade- 

quate and ill-concerted, what can be expected from the people, but 

that they ſhould ſet up their own judgment in oppoſition to that of 

their governors, make themſelves the arbiters in all doubtful queſtions, 

and obey or diſregard the laws at diſcretion ? 5 

If this danger may ariſe from laws -injudiciouſly drawn up, it may 

ſurely be apprehended from a compliance with this propoſal ; a pro- 
poſal that the operation of the law ſhould commence eleven eu be- 

fore the law itſelf is in being. 1 "To 
I have hitherto, Sir, regarded it as a a 3 true in po⸗ | 

litics as in philoſophy, that nothing can ad when it does not eit; 
and I did not ſuſpe& that a poſition ſo evident would ever ſtand in 
need of a proof or illuſtration, ' 

We live indeed in an age of paradoxes, and have heard ſeveral 
notions ſeriouſly defended, of which ſome would, not many years 
ago, have condemned their abetter to a priſon. « or a madhouſe, and 

would have been heard by the wiſeſt of our anceſtors with laughter or 
| To DO OD  dereſtationz 
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deteſtation; but I did not expect that the moſt hardy innovator 
Would have ſhocked my underſtanding with a poſition like this, or 
have aſſerted that a law wy ei pn it * e böte it is 
projected. e 
That where there is no late chant} no entgte Bes is a n not 
only eſtabliſhed by univerſal conſent, but in itſelf evident and unde- 
niable; and it is, Sir, ſurely no leſs certain, wo where ow is no 
: nt, Arie ee can be no puniſhment, - © 
If a man may be puniſhed, Sir, by a law unde after WY fact, bo 
can any man conclude himſelf ſecure from the jail or the gibbet? A 
man may eaſily find means of being certain that he has offended no 
law in being, but that will afford no great ſatisfaction to a mind na» 
turally timorous; ſince a law hereafter to be made, may, if this 
motion be ſuppoſed reaſonable, take cognizance of his actions, and 
ho he can know whether he has been equally ſcrupulous to obſerve 
the future ſtatutes of future ſenates, he will 228 it 125 ONS 
determine 
Mr. PELHANM vole a Hikes a 3 Bir ns this abs 
ſurdity which the honourable gentleman imagines himſelf to have diſ- 
covered in this propoſal, and which he muſt be confeſſed. to have 
placed in a. very ſtrong light, I am of opinion, that it may with very 
little conſideration be reconciled to reaſon and to juſtice, and that the 
wit and ſatire that have been ſo liberally employed, will en to 
have been doſt in the air, without uſe and without i injury. 8 
I.ngne operation of the law may very properly commence Fin: the 
1 day on which the embargo was laid by his majeſty's proclamation, 
which ſurely was not iſſued to no purpoſe. and which ought not to be i 
| viſobeyed. without puniſhment, _ 


Sir JOHN BAR N ARD ſpoke next to this effect ;—Sir, I cannot but 

- beſomeywhatſurpriſed, that a gentleman ſo long converſant in national 

affairs, ſhould pat yet have heard ar known 5 FORE Rs 
a proclamation and a penallaw, 

By a proclamation his majeſty may prevent in ſome eaſes whit he 

| cannot puniſh; he may hinder the exportation of our corn by ordering 

ſhips to be ſtationed at the entrance of our harbours; but if any 

ſhauld eſcape with . prohibited ane he can bees no eee 

pan them at their return. | 
To epſoree this prohibition by the fanQion & of W che 
5 joienins 10 ms preſent billy but 3 Air yn: van make nothing 
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ak and it is unjuſt and abſurd to Part; 


1 when it was done. : * 
The law ought, Sir, in my opinion, abt: to. Sama, till SAP 
zs allowed for diſperſing it to the utmoſt. limits of this iſland; for as 
it is unreaſonable to puniſh without law, it is not more equitable to 
puniſh by law, of which, they who bs e . N 
could have no intelligence. 5, 86 
ne. day was Eee „ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


December 2 1740, 


DEBATE RELATING TO , SEDITIOUs PAPER OF THE SAME 


KIND WITH THE CONSIDERATIONS ON * EMBARGO oN 


PROVISIONS. | 


Lord TromsoN took notice of a paper which he had in his hand, and faid 
he received it at the door, where it was given to the members as they came 
in, and, complaining of it as an indignity offered to the houſe, e 


that it might be read, Which being 1. be 7 up, and 4 2985 in ſub- 
Nane as follotos: 


SIR, the crime of exaſperating the people tink 7 
of raiſing diſcontent, and exciting murmurs in a time of general 
danger, and of attempting to repreſent wiſe and ſalutary meaſures, 
which have received the approbation of the whole legiſlature, as 
mean artifices, contrived only to raiſe the fortunes of ſome favou- 

rites of the miniſter, and aggrandi ze the officers of ſtate by the mi- 

ſeries of the people, is a crime too enormous to require or admit any 

aggravation from rhethoric, and too dangerous to hope from any ex- 
5 cuſe from candour and lenity. 13 

To read or hear this paper is ſufficient for a full conviction of i its per- 

8 and of the malice of its author; a charge not fixed 
upon particular expreſſions capable of a doubtful meaning, and which 
heat br inadvertency might caſually have produced, but ſupported by 
the-general deſign of the whole paper, and the continued tenor of 
the argument, which is evidently intended to ſhew, that an act 
of government, which cannot but appear neceſfaty and ſeaſonable 
in ebe ee ſtate of our affairs, an act ratified by the concutrente 
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. A r u m ? pose. 
of all the powers of the e ee ee but a n of ava- 
rice to grow rich by oppreſſion. 
Nor is this ſcandalous libel written with more cs and mſo⸗ 
; r than it is diſperſed. Not content, Sir, with vilifying the pro- 
ceedings of the ſtate, the author has induſtriouſſy publiſhed his ca- 
lumny at our door: the time has been when defamation ſkulked in 
ſecret, and calumnies againit the government were diſperſed by 


whiſpers or private communication; but this writer adds man 1 


his injuries, and at once reproaches and defies us. 


[ beg leave to move, therefore, that the houfe do cenſure this paper 
as „a malicious and ſcandalous libel, highly and injuriouſly reſlet- 
ing upan a juſt and wiſe act of his majeſty's government, and alſa 
upon the proceedings of both houſes of ſenate 3 and tending ta 

create jealouſies in the minds of the people.” I alſo move, that 
the _uchor may be ordered to attend, to be examined at qur bar.“ x 


[This was unanimoufly agreed to by the houſe, The 100 deeper 


was called in, and being ſhewn the paper, was aſked from whom he 


received it ? who anſwered, that he believed the perſon who deli- 


vered it to him, was then detained in one of the committee rooms, 


upon which he was ordered to look for, and fetch him to the bar. 


Mr. Sandys, taking notice. that the perſon was already in cuſtody, 


faid, that he ſhould be glad to know by what authority. Ba Was ane 


reaſonable £ to puniſh firſt, and judge afterwards. 

Upon which Sir . Yonge replied, that he had cauſed him to be 
detained, in order to know the pleaſure of the houſe ;' and that he 
thought it his duty to ſecure ſo enormous an offender from eſcaping. 

Soon after the door-keeper brought the man in, when he declared, 
upon examination, his name, and his profeſſion, which was that of 
a ſcrivener, and owned, with great openneſs, that he was the au- 


thor of the paper. He was then aſked, who was the printer, and 
anſwered, that he printed it himſelf. Which he explained aftex- 
wards, by ſaying, that as he had carried it to the printer 's, he might 
| be ſaid, in the eneral acceptation of the term, as applied to an 
author, to be h 
' aſked, where was the original manuſcript, which he 1 he mot 
4 58 feſtroyed, as he did any other uſeleſs paper, 


e printer. He then diſcovered the printer, and Was 


I having been abſerved hy ſome of the camber; TOME it was 


Printed in ↄne of the daily papers, he was- aſked, who carried it 
ak. "me anſwered that he carried it himſelf, It was then de- 


handed 
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|  manded, what he gave for ent it inſerted, + he Wy 
that he gave nothing. 
After many queſtions, Mr. Henry 4 Jefired that | he 5 
aſked, Whether on the Friday before he was in the gallery? at 
. which ſome of the members expreſſed their diſapprobation, and the 5 
man being ordered to withdraw, the ban n n upon | 
| the propriety of the queſtion. ] | 
Mr. SanDys ſpoke firſt in ſubſtance as follows: —Sir, thoſe who are 
entruſted by their country with the authority of making laws, ought 
undoubtedly to obſerye them with the - utmoſt cireumſpection, left 
they ſhould defeat their own beg mos, and dete e oo their 
example their own decrees, 

There is no part, Sir, of our civil conſtitution ea none 
that has been more revered by thoſe that have trampled upon other 
| forms of juſtice, and wantoned in oppreſſion without reſtraint, than 
that privilege by which every Briton is exempted from the neceſſity 


to any queſtion which may be aſked, with a view to draw from him a 8 
confeſſion of an offence which cannot be proved. | 
Whether this great privilege, Sir, is not violated ; hides” the 
unalienable right of a free ſubject is not infringed, by the queſtion - po 
put to the perſon at our bar, the houſe muſt decide. The puniſhment - 
to which intruders are ſubje by the orders of this houſe, proves that 
his preſence in the houſe is conſidered as a crime, of which, as we 
have no proof of it, a confeſſion ought not to be extorted by an art- 
ful and inſidious queſtion, of which he may not diſcover the inten- 
tion or the conſequence. Such treatment, Sir, is rather to be ex- 
pected by flaves in the inquiſition of Spain, than a Briton at the bar 
of this houſe 3 a houſe inſtituted to En ys and to reſtrain 
injuſtice and oppreſſion. | 
Mr. Caur BELL ſpoke next to this fe Sl, I cannot but con- 
cur with the opinion of the Honourable Gentleman, that, in re- 
quiring an anſwer to this queſtion, we ſhall expoſe a man to a puniſh- 
ment againſt whom we have no evidence but what is extorted from 
himſelf; and conſequently no knowledge of his crime upon which 
we can proceed toinflict cenſures or penalties, without the maniſeſt | 
infraction of our conftitutian, | 
It cannot be imagined, Sir, that he intends to confeſs himſelf 
guilty of a crime of which no proof has been brought, or that he 
Wil voluntarily 280 an to puniſhments, It muſt, therefore, 
follow 
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8 bei is Clad in his examination, by an en 1 
5 2 will never find any eountenance in this houſe. £249 
Mr. WIN Nd INE ron anſwered to the following purpoſe :—Sir, it 


| * not impoſſible that the honourable gentlemen, having not lately 


Jooked into the orders of the houſe, may miſtake the tendency of 
the queſtion ; I therefore move, that the order may be read. 
[The order "being read by the clerk, be proceeded. ] 


„It is evident; Sir, that, by the order now read; the gens at 
_ +8rms attending on this houſe, may take into cuſtody all ſtrangers 


that ſhall be found in the houſe or gallery while we are aſſembled; 
and that this order is not always put in practice, muſt be attributed to 


the lenity of the houſe. But that this order extends to paſt offences, 


and ſubjects any man to impriſonment for having been preſent in ſome 
e day, cannot be conceived. For how far may ſuch a retro- 
ſpect be extended ? or at what time after having intruded into the 
houſe, can any man preſume to conſider himſelf as mo from the 
ee of impriſonment ? fs 
Our order, Sir, only decrees; preſent. 3 SF 3 8 of: 
fences, and therefore the queſtion aſked by the honourable gentle- 
man, may be inſiſted on without ſcruple, and anſwered without ha- 
Zard. Let then the honourable gentlemen reſerve their laudable zeal 
for our conſtitution till it ſhall be invaded by more important occaſions. 
Mr. Sanprs replied :—Sir, what victory the honourable gentle- 
= 1 AHI himſelf to have gained, or whence proceeds all his 
wantonneſs of exultation, I am not able to diſcover, _ The queſtion 
only 1clates to the interpretation of one of our own orders, and is 
therefare not of the higheſt importance; not can his ſucceſs in fo 
trivial a debate entitle him to great applauſe from others, or produce, 


4 in a perſon of his abilities, any uncommon ſatisfaction to himſelf. 


But whatever may be the pleaſure of the victory, it muſt at leaſt 
be gained before it can be celebrated; and it is by no means evident 
that he has yet any reaſon to aſſure himſelf of conqueſt. 36d 


His interpretation, Sir, of the order, which he has ſo. EN EM | 
* laid before the houſe, ſeems to me to have no foundation in reaſon or 
_ Juſtice; for if it be an-offence againſt the houſe to be preſent at our 
conſultations, and that offence be juſtly puniſhable, why ſhould any 
man be exempt from a juſt cenſure by an accidental eſcape? or what 
makes the difference between this crime and any other, that this alone 
muſt be immediately puniſhed, or beweg — ug "gt | 


2 nei 18 equizalont to innocence? K bing din 
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| l is ſurely, Sir, more rational to believe, that the houſe maypunith - 
any breach of its orders at a diſtant time, that if our cenſure ig 
once eluded, it may be afterwards enforced; and, therefore, that the 
S queſtion put to the perſon at the bar ought not to be Mets ory 
cannot ſafely be anſwered. Fo 
Mr. PuLTexty ſpoke next in Ret to. this elke! 8 1 a 
but conceive that our order may extend its influence beyond the pre- 
| ſent moment, and that intrufions may be puniſhed by the houſe | on 
another day than that on which they were committed. 1 
I am ſo far, Sir, from being of opinion, that, to make the execu 
tion of this order valid, the houſe muſt fit without interruption from 
the time of the offence to that of the puniſhment, that if the gentle, 
| men in the gallery were to be taken into cuſtody, I ſhould adviſe the 
ſerjeant to wait till the houſe ſhould break. up, 206 ſeize them 2 
they ſhould come out. 
Sir WILLIAM YoNGE ſpoke next in athe; manner. r following ay 
if any ſuch puniſhment were now intended, I ſhould adviſe the gen- 
| tlemen in the gallery to retire, indeed, but not to hide themſelves 
like felons, or men proſcribed by proclamation; for as the. power of 
ſeizing any man in the houſe is ſufficient to ſecure us fr m intruſion, | 
there is no reaſon to extend it farther; and penalties are not without 
reaſon to be infliged, neither has the houſe ever coveted the power 
of oppreſſing; and what elſe is unneceſſary puniſhment? ' | 
Il, therefore, an intruder is not ſeized in the act of intruſion, bs 
cannot legally be impriſoned for it. And any of the ſtrangers who | 
now hear this debate may retire to a very ſmall diſtance from * 
houſe, and ſet the ſerjeant at arms at defiance. 8 7 
Sir RoBERT WALPOLE then ſpoke to this effect —Sir, whether 
the queſtion be proper or not, it ſeems very unneceſſary to debate; 
becauſe, however it be anſwered, it cannot be of great importance; 
the man has already confeſſed himſelf the author of che libel, and 
may, therefore, be puniſhed without farther examination. ; 
Tayhat he is the real author, Sir, I am not indeed convinced by his 
| aſſertion, with whatever confidence it was made; for ſo far as his 
appearance enables me to judge of his education and ſphere of life, 
jt is not probable that he ſhould be much verſed in political enquiries, 
or that he ſhould engage in the. diſcuſſion of queſtions like this. 
There appears, Sir, in the paper before us, a more extenſive know- 
ledge of facts, a more accurate attention to commerce, more artfyl 
| Fooſoning; ang a more clerated ile, than it is reaſonable to expect 
i 5 N 
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from this man, whom, without pretending to determine. the limits 
bf his capacity, or the compaſs of his knowledge, I am, for my part, 
inclined to look upon as an agent to ſome other pron of higher ſta- 
tion, and greater accompliſhments. 8 : 
Tt is not uncommon, Sir, for gentlemen to ere their abilities 
- and employ their pens upon political queſtions, and when they have 
produced any thing, which their complaiſance for themſelyes equally 
hinders them from owning and ſuppreſſing, they are known to pro- 
cure ſome perſon of inferior rank to take upon him in publick the 
character of the author, and to ſtand the danger of the proſecution, 
contenting themſelves with the applauſe and admiration of their cho- 
| ſen friends, whom they truſt with the important ſecret, and with | 
whom they fit and laugh at the ETON, of the publick, and the 
$2norance of the miniſtry. 2 5 ; 
This, Sir, is a frequent practice, not only with thoſe who have 
no other employment, but, as I have ſufficient reaſons to believe, 
among fome gentlemen who have ſeats in this houſe, gentlemen whoſe 
abilities and knowledge quali ſy them to ſerve the publick in characters 
much ſuperior to that of lampooners of the government. 
Mr. PULTENEY anſwered in terms to the following purpoſe :—Sir, 
whether 'the man who confeſſed himſelf the author of the paper has 
accuſed himſelf of what he did nct commit, or has ingenuouſly and 
openly diſcovered the truth, it is beyond my penetration abſolutely 
to decide; the frankneſs and unconcern with which he made the 
declaration, give it at leaſt the appearance of truth, nor do 1 diſ- 
cover any reaſon for doubting his ſincerity. Is there any improba- 
dility in the nature of the fact that ſhould ineline us to ſuſpect his 
veracity ? Is there any apparent advantage to be gained by aſſuming | 
a falſe character? Neither of thoſe circumſtances can be produced 
againſt him, and an affertion is to be 2 77 on for its own ſakes 
when there is nothing to invalidate it. - 8 - 
But the honourable gentleman, Sir, appears to bak a very parti- 
cular reaſon for his doubts ; a reaſon, which will, I hope, have. no 
weight with any but himſelf. By denying the paper to this man, he 
gives room for conjecture and ſuſpicion to range far and wide, and 
wanton with whatever charaQers he ſhall think proper ſubjects for 
his amuſement. An author is now to be ſought, and many divert- 
ing arguments may be brought by the dulleſt enquirer for gxing it 
upon one AD, or e it to another. 
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The e gentleman, Sir, has given us a bold ſpecimen of 
this kind of wit, by inſinuating that it is the production of ſome one. 
of the members of this houſe; a conjecture of which I am not able 


to find the foundation, and therefore imagine, that raillery rather 


than argument was intended, But let the honourable gentleman _ 


recollect, that the chief excellence of raillery is politeneſs, to which 


he has ſurely paid little regard, in ſuppoſing that what has been una- 


nimouſly condemned as a Übel, has one of thoſe WAG cenſured it 


for its author. | 

If I am particularly hinted at in this Sali conjeRure, 1 W | 
this opportunity of declaring that I am equally ignorant of the whole 
affair with any other gentleman in this houſe ; that I never ſaw the 
paper, till it was delivered to me at the door, nor the author till he 
appeared at the bar. Having thus cleared myſelf, Sir, from this aſ-. 
perſion, I declare it as my opinion, that every gentleman in the 
houſe can ſafely purge himſelf in the ſame manner; for I cannot 
conceive, that any of them can have written a libel like this. There: 
are, indeed, ſome paſſages which would not diſgrace the greateſt 
abilities, and ſome maxims true in themſelves, though perhaps falla- 
ciouſly applied, and at leaſt ſuch an appearance of reaſoning and 
knowledge, as ſets the writer far above the level of the contemptible 
ſcriblers of the miniſterial vindications : a herd of wretches whom 
neither information can enlighten, nor affluence. elevate; low 
drudges of ſcurrility, whoſe ſcandal is harmleſs for want of wit, and 
whoſe oppoſition is 2 5 troubleſome nun the pertinaciouſneſs of 
ſtupidity. | Ir 

Why ſuch immenſe TD are diſtributed amongſt theſe roptiding 
it is ſcarce poſlible not to enquire; for it cannot be imagined that 
thoſe who pay them expect any ſupport from their abilities. If their 
patrons would read their writings, their ſalaries would quickly be 
withdrawn; for a few pages would convince them, that they can 
neither attack nor defend, neither raiſe any man's e oY their 
panegyrie, nor deſtroy it by their defamation. 

Sir RoBERT WALPOLE then ſpoke i inthe following Cai hope 
it is not expected, that the heat with which one claſs of our political 
writers have been attacked by the honourable gentleman, ſhould 
engage me to undertake their defence with the ſame earneſtneſs, I 
have neither intereſt enough in the queſtion co awaken my paſſions, 
nor eien or leiſure TOO: for ſuch An examination ot the 

| Wings 
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ö writings on each fide, as is . before the bret of any 
Author above his brethren can be juſtly aſſerted. 
It is no part, Sir, of my employment or amuſement to compare 
tmeir arguments, or to balance their abilities; nor do I oſten read 
the papers of either party, except when L am informed by ſome that 
have more inclination to fuch ſtudies than myſelf, that 8005 n 
riſen by fome accident. above their common level. | 
Feet that I may not appear intirely to deſert the HT 'P can= 
not forbear to ſay, that J have never, from theſe accidental infpec- 
tions of their performances, diſcovered any reaſon to exalt the au- | 
thors who write againſt the adminiſtration, to a higher degree of re- 
putation than their opponents. That any of them deſerve loud ap- 
plauſes, 1 cannot aſſert, and am afraid that all, which deſerves to be 
preſerved of the writings on either ba. * be contracted to a very 
few volumes. . 
- The writers for the 1 appear to me to be nothing more 


than the echoes of their predeceſſors, or, what is ſtill more deſpicable, 
af tuemſelves, and to have produced nothing in the laſt ſeyen , 


which had not been ſaid ſeven years before. 5 
I may, perhaps, be thought by ſome gentlemen of each claſs to 


Fry contemptuouſty of their advocates, nor ſhall I think my own 
apinĩon leſs juſt for ſueh a cenſure; for the reputation of controver- 


fial writers ariſes, generally, from the prepoſſeſſion of their readers i in, 
- favour of the opinions which they endeavour to defend. Men eaſi Jy 


admit the force of an argument which tends to ſupport. notions, that, 
it is their intereſt to diffuſe, and readily find wit and ſpirit i in a fatire 
Rointed at characters which they defice to depreſs : but to the oppo- 
ſite party, and even to themſelves, when their paſſions haye ſubſided, 

and their intereſt is diſunited from the queſtion, thoſe arguments 


appear only loud ailertions, or empty ſophiſtry ; and that wit which 


was clamouroufly praiſed, diſcovers itſelf to be only impudence or 
low conceits; the ſpirit evaporates, and the malignity only remains. 

If we coniider, Sir, what oppoſition of character is neceſſary to 
conftitute a political writer, it will not be wondered, that ſo few 
excel in that undertaking. He that will write well in. politicks, 


muſt at the ſame time have a complete knowledge of the queſtion, 


and time to digeſt his thoughts into method, and poliſh his tile into 


elegance; which is little leſs than to ſay, he muſt be at once a man 


Tt bulneſs, and a. man n for political unh are not 
5 - | caſily 
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neceſſity, I ſhall not determine; I have already offered my opinion, | 


reaſon for changing my ſentiment : the queſtion is a queſtion merely 
of conjecture, ſince neither I nor the honourable gentleman attempt 


in the opinion of the nation, to any inferior court, we allow be of 


- 


eaſily. underſtood, but by thoſe who are engaged in a : 
art of writing 1s not attainable without 18 ee and ee 1 5 
application 
Thus it happens 1 e A are e abe 2 6 
for they are drawn up by men unacquainted with publick- buſineſs,» © __ |} 
and who can therefore only amuſe their readers with fallacious re- 
citals, ſpeciovs ſophiſtries, or an agreeable ſtile ; or they are Pe 
haſty productions of buſy negosiators, who, though they cannot bu f 
excel the other claſs of writers in that which is of moſt importance, 
the knowledge of their ſubject, are yet rarely at leiſure to —_— that 
knowledge to advantage, or add grace to folidity, © YE 
Writers of the latter ſort appear but ſeldom, and' hls of our po- 
litical papers, are the rag of a, or wo Wan „ x 
want, | | 1 
Whether the paper now before us, is bb pre of eaſe, or . 


that the man who claims it, is not the author, nor do I diſeover any = 


to offer any gemonſtrative proofs of our opinion. If he has any to 

produce in favour of his own notions, let him lay them before you, 

but let him always forbear to impute to me aſſertions which I never 
uttered, and beware of repreſenting me as declaring that I believe 
this paper the compoſition of ſome member of this houſe. 

II was then debated, whether this offence ſhould be puniſhed by the aus 
thority of the houſe, or referred 10 the cognizance of ſome of the 
courts of judicature in We ftminſter Mt on which RY wad TOR 
bote as follows :] ! | | | 
Sir, it is the duty of every part of the Jogiflature; not 58 to pre 

ſerve the whole ſyſtem of our government unaltered and unimpaireqz _ 

but. to attend particularly to the ſupport of their own privileges, 

privileges not conferred 99 852 them by our anceſtors but for wile . 
oſes. 

: It is the privilege of this houſe that we, 0 we only, are the 

Judges of our own rights, and we only, therefore, can aſſign the 

proper puniſhment when they ſhall be preſumptuouſly invaded. 

If we remit this offender, who has attempted to debaſe the houſe, 


court to determine, by Mb puniſhment: that dball. be inflicted, the 


importance 


— 


— 


Akitherto, as without i 3 ſo, as it appears, without fear. It 
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importance of this aſſembly, and the ralue of the dll character f 


of this houſe. 

It therefore concerns us, in regard to our own dignity, 5 to the 
privileges of our ſucceſſors, that we retain the cognizance of this 
crime in our own hands, in which it is placed by e e 


| and the nature of our conſtitution. 


[The houſe 3 to this, end the F790 Was ſent to rite n common ou of | 


Aiddleſex, by warrant from the Speaker.) 


Sir WILLIAM Yowes then ſpoke to this effect: 5 I am 
pleaſed with finding that the malice and indecency of this libel, has 


_ Kaiſed in the houfe a juſt refentment, and that the wretch, who, with 


a confidence fo ſteady, and ſuch appearance of ſatisfaction in his 
countenance, confeſſes, or rather proclaims himfelf the author, is 
treated as he deſerves. But let us not forget that the ſame degree of 


guilt always requires the fame puniſhment, and that when the au- 


thor of ſcandal is in priſon, the printer and ea tag of it . 
not to be at liberty. } 

The printer of the daily news is be 1 proper + 580 of your 
indignation, who inſerted this libel in his paper, without the fond- 


| neſs of an author, and without the temptation of a bribe; a bribe, 


by the help of which it is uſual to circulate ſcurrility. To this man 
the expence or labour of aſperſing the government was recompenſed 


| by the pleaſure, and he could not prevail on himſelf to omit any op- 


portunity of incenſing the people, and expoſing at once «ths whole Je- 
giſlature to cenſure and contempt. | 
Thoſe, therefore, that have concurred in the . of the 
author, will doubtleſs join with me in requiring the attendance of 
his officious accomplice, and I cannot forbear expreſling my hopes, 
that he will not meet with kinder treatment. 

It is far from being the firſt offence of his licentious preſs ; and 
the lenity of the government, By which he bas been ſo long ſpared, 


has had no other effect upon him, than to add confidence to his ma- 


lice, and incite him to advance from one Leer of impudence to 


another. 


He has for ſeveral weeks perſiſted in miſrepreſenting the intention 


of the embargo, by letters pretended to be written by friends of the 


government who are injured by it. He has vented his inſinuations 


18 
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js time, therefore, to diſturb his ſecurity, and reſtrain him from | 
hg one calumny to another. e OE ROE 3 5 
Sir JohN BARNARD roſe up heteupon, and be eie this motion in 
terms to the following effect: :—Sir, the end of puniſhment ' is to 
prevent a repetition of the fame crime, both in the offender, and in 
thoſe who may have the ſame inclinations, and when that end is 
accompliſhed, all farther ſeverities have an e e of 
| cruelty than juſtice. oe: | HEL 
By puniſhing the author of this Aber we ive; in my opinion, 
ſufficiently ſecured our dignity from any future attacks, we have 
cruſhed the head of the confederacy, and prevented the ſubordinate 
agents from exerting their malice. Printers can do no injury with 
our authors; and if no man ſhall dare to write a libel, it is not wor- 
thy of our enquiry how many may be inclined” to publiſh it. 
But if the printer mult neceſſarily be puniſhed before the reſent- 
ment of the houſe can be fatisfied ; if it ſhall not be thought ſuf- 
ficient to puniſh him without whoſe aſſiſtance- the other could not 
have offended; let us at Jeaſt confine our animadvetſion to the pre- 


* ſent fault, without tracing back his life for paſt miſdemeanors, and 
1 charging him with accumulated wickedneſs; for if a man's Whole . 
life is to be the. ſubject of Judicial enquiries, when he ſhall appear at ? 
in the bar of this houſe, the moſt MOOS: will Fey reaſon to trem- 
1 ble when they approach it. e ee e 
p- Even with regard, Gir, to the offence of which he it nom ac 
A cuſed, ſomewhat may, perhaps, be ſaid in extenuation of his 

| guilt, which I do not offer to gratify any perſonal affection or re- 
be gard for him, to whom I am equally a ſtranger with any other | 
of gentleman i in this houſe, but to prevent a puniſhment IN. may be \ 
bs, hereafter thought diſproportioned to the crime, 


It is, Sir, to be remembered, that he was not the origlnkl prin... 
nd ter of the libel, which he only reprinted from a paper, of which he 


d, | knew that it was to be diſperſed at our door, and in which he could 0 
1a not naturally ſuſpect any ſeditious or dangerous aſſertions to be con- 
to WE tained; It is, therefore, probable that he fell into the, uffence by 
ignorance, or, at 'worſt, by inadvertency ; Ds as his intention 
ion was not criminal, he may properly be ſpared. Bono Ore = 
che BR Mr. Winnincron' ſpoke in anſwet to this effect: Sir, "PIN < 
ons but think the honourable gentleman betrayed by his zeal for the 
1t defence of this man, into fome aſſertions not to be erf by 
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law or reaſon. If it be innocent to print a paper once printed, will 
it not inevitably follow, that the moſt flagitious falſhoods, and the 
moſt enormous inſults on the crown itſelf, the moſt ſeditious in- 
vectives, and moſt dangerous poſitions, may be diſperſed through 


_ the whole empire, without any danger but tothe original printer“ And 


LH 


* 


what reaſon, Sir, can be aſſigned, why that which is criminal 4 in 
one man, ſhould be innocent in another? | 

Nor is this the. only poſition which has been 9 contary 
to the laws of our country; for it has been aſſerted, that the ge- 
neral character of an offender is a conſideration foreign. from, that 
of his immediate crime ; and that whatever any man's paſt life has 
been, he is only to be judged according to the evidence for the of- 
fence which i is then the ſubject of examination. 

How much this opinion is confiſtent with the he Fs of our 


na a very flight knowledge of their methods of proceeding 


will readily difcoyer. Is any villain there convicted but by the in- 
fluence of his character? And is not the chief queſtion. at a FOG 
the paſt conduct of the perſon at the bar ? © ds 
Sir JohN BaRNnaARD roſe here and ſpoke thus —Sir, L 1165 ap als 
to anſwer a queſtion, which is, whether properly or not, put to 
me, and hope the irregularity, will not be imputed to me des the 
you, but to the occaſion which produces it. 5 
I am aſked, whether it is not the chief queſtion at the bar of our 
courts of juſtice, what is the character of the priſoner? and 
cannot but feel ſome amazemept that any man ſhould be ſo ignorant 
of common proceedings, and ſo much unacquainted with the execu- 
tion of our laws, as to have admitted a notion fo chimerical. 
The character of the priſoner is never examined, except _ 
it is pleaded. by himſelf, and witneſſes are produced to offer teſ- 
timony in his favour; that plea, like all others, is then to beexamined, 
and is ſometimes confuted by contrary evidence. But the charaQer 


of a criminal, though it may be urged by himſelf as a proof of his 


innocence, is never to be mentioned by his proſecutor as an aggra- 


vation or proof of his guilt. It is not required by the law, that the ge- 


neral character of a criminal, but that the particular evidence of the 
crime with which he ſtands charged, ſhould be examined]; nor is his 

character ever mentioned but by his own choĩce. : 
Sir WILIA VoxOE ſpoke next to the effect following: Sir, 
-to gs the malignity of the en with which this libel was in- 
ſertel 
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ſerted in the daily paper, it cannot be improper to obſerve, that 


the embargo has been for many days paſt the fayourite topic of this 


printer, and that, therefore, i it was not by accident that he admitted ſo | 


zealous an advocate for his opinions to be ſeaſonably aſſiſted by the 


circulation of his paper, but that he doubtleſs was delighted with 


an opportunity of diſperſing ſedition by means of greater abilities | 


than his own... 


Nor can it be juſtly pleaded, Sir, in his favour, that he was en- 


couraged to publiſh it by the confidence with which he ſaw it dis- 
perſed; for it was printed by him in the morning, and not brought 


hither till the afternoon. I cannot, therefore, but conclude, that 
his intentions were agreeable to his practice, and that he deſerves 
to acompany the author in his preſent confinement. 

The Advocate CAMPBELL ſpoke next to this purpoſe :—Sir, I hope 
it will not be imputed to me as diſregard of the government, or neglect 
of the honour of this houſe, that I declare myſelf, on all occaſions 


like this, inclined to lenity, and think it neceſſary always to proceed 


by regular methods, and known forms of juſtice, not by Spricious 


determinations, and orders variable at pleaſure. 


1 oppoſed the impriſonment of the man who juſt now appeared 


| at the bar of our houſe, and am ſtill more unwilling to proceed to 
ſeverities againſt another, who is criminal only in a ſubordinate 


degree. The loudeſt declaimers againſt theſe men cannot have 
ſtronger deteſtation of falſhood and ſedition than myſelf; but haw- 
erer flagrant may be the crimes, they may be puniſhed with un- 


juſtifiable rigour, and, in my opinion, we have already proceeded 
with ſeverity ſuſficient to diſcourage: __ other Bei? of the 


ſame kind. , 
Whether it will promote the advantage of the publick, and the 
efficacy of our deliberations, to deter any man from the common 
practice of giving us information by delivering To at osur door, 3 
muſt conſidered by the houſe, | | 
Nor i is it leſs worthy of our moſt attentive enquiry, whether it is 
not more reaſonable to proſecute this offender in the common forms 
of juſtice, than to puniſh him by any act of uncontrollable, un- 
accountable authority ? Whether it is not more reaſonable to have 
him proſecuted before a judge unprejudiced, and a diſintereſted] Jury, | 
than to act at once as party, MO and judge 7 1 have no de- 
„ es (s - | oy 


— 


come more enormous. 5 
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ſire, Sir, of diminiſhing the privileges of this houſe; and yet, lefs 
would I contribute to eſtabliſh any precedents « of unlimited power 


or arbitrary puniſhments, K 


The ATTORNEY GENERAL then Ne to the following effect: 
Sir, whence ſo much tenderneſs can ariſe for an offender 'of © this 
kind I am at à loſs to diſcover, nor am I able to conceive any 
argument that can be produced for exempting from puniſhment the 
printer of a paper, which has been already determined, by the vote 
of the houſe, to be a ſcandalous libel, tending to promote ſedition. 

It. has been, indeed, agreed, that there are contained in the pa- 
per ſome true poſitions, and ſome paſſages innocent at leaſt, and 
perhaps rational and ſeaſouable. But this, Sir, is nothing mote 


than to ſay, that the paper, flagitious as it is, might have been 


ſwelled to a greater degree of impudence and ſcurrility; that what 
is already too heinous to be born, 2 by FOE virulence be- 

If no wickedneſs, Sit, is to bs checked ill it bas Athina the 
greateſt height at which it can poſſibly arrive, our courts of cri- 


| minal judicature. may be ſhut up as uſeleſs ; and if a few innocent 
| Paragraphs will, palliate a libel, treaſon may 'be written and dif- 


perſed without danger or reſtraint; for what libel was ever fo crowd 
ed with ſedition, that a few periods ment not have been ſelected, 
which, upon this principle, might have ſecured it from cenſure. 
The danger of diſcouraging intelligence from being offered at the 
door of our houſe, does not alarm me with any apprehenſions of dis 
advantage to the nation; for I have not ſo mean an opinion of the 


| den of this aſſembly as to imagine that t ey can receive any 
aſſiſtance from the informations of their officious inſtructors, who 


ought, in my opinion, Sir, rather to be taught by ſome ſenatorial 
cenſure to know their own ſtation, than to be encouraged to neglect 
their proper employments, for the ſake of directing their governors. 

When bills, Sir, are depending, by which either the intereſt of | 


| the nation, or of particular men, may be thought to be endangered, 
| It is indeed the inconteſtable right of every Briton to offer his petition 


at the bar of the houſe, and to deliver the reaſons upon which it is 
founded, This i is a privilege of an unalienable kind, and which 
is never to be infringed or denied z z and this may always be ſupported 
without « countenancing anonymous intelligence, or receiving ſuch 


e 
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papers as the authors of them are afraid or aſhamed to own, and 
which they, therefore, employ meaner hands to diſtribute. - 


Of this kind, Sir, undoubtedly i is the paper now under our con- | 


hderation, of which 1 am far from i imagining that it was drawn ap 


by the man Who declares himſelf the writer, and am therefore con- 
: vinced of the neceflity of calling the printer to the bar, that what- 
ever the lenity or juſtice of this aſſembly may determine with re- | 
gard to his puniſhment, he may be examined with reſpect to the 
real, authors of the libel; and that our reſentment may fall upon 


bim, who has endeavoured to ſhelter himſelf by expoſing another. 


Counſellor Ox p ſpoke to this effect: Sir, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, that the perſons aſſociated in writing and diſperſing this paper, 
whoſoever they may be, are of no high rank, or conſiderable influ- 
ence; as it is not likely that any man who had much to bazard, | 
would expoſe himſelf to the reſentment of the whole legiſlature ; ; but 

tet us not for that reaſon exert our ſtiperiority in wanton' puniſhments, 
or tyrannize mere]. y becauſe we cannot be reſiſted. Let us remember 
that the ſame juſtice and the ſame. humanity i is due to the meaneſt, as 
the. higheſt of our fellow ſubjects; and that there is even leſs ne- 
ceſſity of rigorous meaſures, as the attack is leſs formidable. 
But, Sir, there is one motive to moderation that has ſeldom been 
found leſs efficacious than the conſideration of the laws of juſtice 
or humanity. We ought to be withheld by regard to our poſterity, 
and even to ourſelves, from any exorbitant extenſion of our privi- 
leges. We know, that authority once exerted, is claimed after- 
wards by preſcription. And who knows by what ſudden rotation 
of power he may himſelf ſuffer by a precedent which he has con- 
curred to eſtabliſn, and feel the weight of that oppreſſive TT 
which he firſt: granted for the «puniſhment of another? | 

Mr. Howe ſpoke thus :—Sir, I. am always unwilling to a 
any propoſal of lenity and forbearance, nor have now any intention of 
heightening the guilt of this man by crue] Sen e or MO 


| = houſe to rigour and perſecution... RES: 9 34 


But let us remember, Sir, that juſtice and . tk . 
„ and while we pity the folly of a miſguided or perhaps a 
thoughtleſs offender, let us not ſuffer ourſelves to be e by our 
compaſſion, to injure ourſelves and our poſterity. . 7 wr 


This houſe, Sir, has always claimed and e the; 9 of 
Judging of 9 offence againſt itſelf, a n * long eſtabliſhed, 
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ard fo conſtantly RT, that I doubt whether the inferiour courts 
of judicature will take cognizance of an attack upon us; for how can 
| they venture to decide upon a queſtion of ſuch Importance without 
any form or precedent for their proceedings. | | 
There ſeems alſo to be at this time, Sir, an uncommon neceſſity for 
| tenaciouſneſs of our privileges, when, as ſome whiſpers, which have 
been wafted from! the other houſe, inform us, a motion has been 
made i in terms which might imply the ſubordination of this aſſembly, 
an aſſertion without foundation either i in reaſon or juſtice, and which 
I ſhall always oppoſe as deltructive to our ur rights, and e to 
our conſtitution. FE Nba / 

Let us, therefore, Sir, N in our hands the cognizance of this 
affair, and let the criminal either ſuffer his 5 puniſhment from 4 our 5 
tence, or « owe his 5 to our merey. | 


J. was PEP that the printer of the daily paper ir Nuala artind next FR 
when being called in, it was propoſed that he ſhould be aſted, whether be 
printed the paper complained of. It was objected to, for the ſame reaſon 
as the queſtion about the authors being in the gallery, becauſe the anſwer 
might tend to accuſe himſelf; ; and he being withdrawn, a debate of the 
fame nature enſued, and the queſtion being put whether he ſhould be aſked, 
if be be the perſon that printed the daily paper ſhewn to him, which paper the 
houſe the day before reſolved to contain a malicious and ſcandalous libel, Ge. 
it was on a diviſun carried in the affirmative, by 222 againſt 163: ac- 
cordingly he wwas called in again, and being.oſted the queſtion, he owned 
that he printed the ſaid paper from à printed copy which was left for him 
with one of his ſervants ; and being aſked what he had to allege in his juſ- 
tification or excuſe for printing the ſaid libel, he ſaid that as he bag tefore 


printed ſeveral other things which! be | bad received from the ſaid perſon, 


which had not given Hence, he inſerted part of the paper in his news, and 
which he ſhould not have inſerted, if he had thought it would bave given 
offence to the. houſe, and that he forhore to print the remainder, having heard 
that it had given offence. Upon which he withdrew, and the houſe, after 
 ſome'debate, on a diviſion 188 to 14 5, not only ordered him into the cuſtody of 
the ſerjeant, but reſolved to preſent an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would 
be pleaſed to give I to his Am yours to e Hom at 
| law. 5 2 : 

2 The firſt printir 17 hs libel u Was: a: alf nk; into . ech This Was on 

| th "oy December, but the next 9 preſenting 1 fe exprefng his 


forraw 
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ſorrow for 1 the offence, whereby he bad juſtly e 2 diſpleaſure of the 
houſe, and praying to be diſcharged, he was brought to the bar on the fol- | 

2 wing day, received a reprimand 01 on his ines, and was 2 9 to be 1 4 | 
charged, paying his 5 fees, 


On. the 12th Lord Rurripgtan bed a petition frogs the | hear if the 

daily paper, expreſſing his ſorrow, promiſing all poſſible care not to of 
fend for the future, and praying to be diſcharged. 

This petition being read, a motion was made, that the ſerjeant at arms 45 
carry the petitioner to ſome court of law, to give ſecurity for his appear- 
ance to the proſecution to be carried on againſt bim by the 1 general, 
which done, that he be al iſcharged, paying his fees, 


Sir Wituran Yonge ſpoke to this effect: —Sir, I 1 not for 
what reaſon this enormous offender i is entitled to ſo much regard, or 
by what intereſt he has engaged ſo many, who, 1 doubt not, N 
his crimes to pity his ſufferings. | L 
Had he been young and unexperienced, —_ ſeduced into the com- 
| miſſion of this offence by artifice, or perſuaſion, his act might have 
been reaſonably conſidered rather as an error than a erime, and ĩt 

might have been proper to treat with lenity ; a TT neither ob- 
ſtinate nor malicious. | 

But how, Sir, can this Her is urged in favour of a man, whoſe 
daily employment it has been, for theſe two years paſt, to miſrepre- 
ſent the public meaſures, t to diſperſe ſcandal, and excite rebellion, 
who has induſtriouſly propagated every murmur of diſcontent, and 
preſerved every whiſper of malevolence from periſhing in the birth. 

Theproper Judge, Sir, of this affair, i is his majeſty's attorney gene- 
ral, who is not now in the houſe. 1 am, therefore, for detaining him | 
in cuſtody, and for referring the conſideration of farther proceedings | 
againſt him to that gentleman whoſe proper province i it is to N | 
for the crown. | 

Mr. WALLER ſpoke next to the followthe 3 :—Sir, it is 
undoubtedly the duty of every man to oppoſe the introduction of new | 
laws, and methods of oppreſſion and ſeverity, which our conſtitution 
does not admit; and what elſe is the mention of a priſoner 8 character 
as an aggravation of his preſent oltence © | | 
It is well known, and has been already a aſſerted, upon this ocea- 


. fion, that in the lower courts of juſtice, though the priſoner may >. 


plead his character! in his own wy his gh is not at liberty 2 
V 5 N 5 80 
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to. produce it to his diſadvantage. Even thoſe who are e cited to the 
bar for murder or for treaſon, are tried air by the evidence of that 
"crime for which they are indicted, | 12 

That this houſe is not bound to ſtrict forms, and is not accountable 
for the exerciſe of its power, is eaſily granted; but authority cannot 
change the nature of things, and what is unjuſt in a lower court, 
cſs be i in us not leſs i though it may not be puniſhable. 

It was AR that this POR ronket been befors ſufficiently diſcuſſed. 

The attorney general not being ae the. behave 1 ee ta the 

next ſitting. 

On thenext day of the * ſion, the fed Barrington þ prop ed, that thradiournd 
debate might be reſumed, and ſeveral members interceded for the pe- 
Titioner, that be might be releaſed ; ta which it was ob jected, that it 
was not proper to releaſe him, unleſs an information was lodged againſt 
him, without which he could not be held to bail; and the queſtion _—_ 
put, whether he ſhould be releaſed, Was determined inthe negative. 

A. the 6th fitting the author of the libel, wha was committed to the common 
by prifou of . Ati ddleſex, petitioned the houſe to permit him to implore pardon 
en his knees, and, promiſing by the flr ongeſt and moſt ſolemn aſfurances 

not to offend again, 1 Was ee to be eee the next a9, paying bis 
fees. 4 

On the:47th ftting, the printer f the daily aber again petitioned the houſe, 

| repreſenting, that he moſt heartily 725 led his offence, that he was 
miſerably reduced by his confinement, having borrowed money of all his 

Friends to ſupport himſelf, his wife and children, and praying the merty 
- of the houſe. He was then ordered to be diſcharged, paying his fees, and 
giving ſecurity for his appearance to anfwer the profetution. 
On tbe 85th day Mr. George Heathcote offered another petition for the ſaid 
Printer, aud repreſented, that the fees amounting to {121 he was not 
able to pay them, that, therefore, he hoped the houſe would conſider his 
caſe 3 but the petition was nit allowed to be brought us, On which he 
remained i in cuſtody 14 days longer till the end of the ſe Mon, and, the 
8 e 6 the 8255 cegſfig, bad 515 vl W; ur porn any, 8 
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on INCORPORATING THE NEW-RAISED MEN INTO THE STANDING 2 
{5:24 1 7 REGIMENTS, | 5 | 
On the 4th of December, Sir William Vong ge, e at war, having © 
preſented to the houſe of commons an eftimate of the expence of raiſing ten 
thouſand men, the ſame was taken into conſiderution in a committee an the 
ſupply, and after debate agreed to. At the report of this proceeding, on 
 * the 11th, another debate happened on a motion that the new 1 men _ 
Pouli be incorporated | into the flanding regiments, Sc. 1 5 
As in theſe two debates the arguments were the you thy. are thrown into 5 
ene, to prevent unneceſſary repetitions.” | : 


SIR WILLIAM Youet opened the debate with reſpect to in he 
had delivered in the eſtimate after the manner following :—Sir, as 
this eſtimate has been drawn up after very accurate calculations and 
_ carefule enquiries, 1 hope that no objections will be raiſed againſt i it, . 
and that the ſum neceſſary for raiſing the new regiments will be very 
readi] y granted. by that houſe, which voted the 8 r neceſſary for which | 
they are deſigned, | | | 


| I bope, it will be admitted as * e * ö that chis 
eſtimate requires leſs money than one that was laid before the ſe= 
nate in the reign of king William; for if it be conſidered, that 
ſince that time the neceſſaries of life are become dearer, and that, / 
therefore, all expences are encreaſed, it will appear to be the effect 
of the exacteſt e that the ſum required for the ſame ſervice | 
is leſs, | (I 
I have heard indeed, Sir, that i in es the method of raiſing 
troops on this occaſion has been cenſured as improper, and that in 
the opinion of ſome, whoſe judgment cannot be entirely duregarded, 
it would be more reaſonable to add more men to our regiments al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, than to raiſe new regiments with new officers. 
The chief argument, Sir, produced in ſupport of their method of 
augmentation, is drawn from che neceflity of public frugality, a very => 
popular to ic, which never fails to produce: favour and attention; | 
tor erf man is * inclined to hear his friend, and to con- 
ker 


8 
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ſider that man as beer i the office of ricnahp who proper = 
methods of pFleyiating his taxes. 1 | 
- Frugality is undoubtedly a virtue very PF Th to hs . of 
te nation, and ſuch as there occur frequent accaſions of inculcating 
tothoſewho are intruſted with the ſuperintendence of publick diſburſe- 1 
ments, but I am far from thinking that this eſtimate affords any op- 
portunity for deelamations .of this kind, and am of opinion that the | 
addition of new ſoldiers to each regiment, Os in 1 be more 
e ne obs 3 Sir, hug by ——— th ls hive 
| add be immediately laved to the public the expence of the officers | 
| which are-neceſfary i in the method now propoſed; but it.is to be con- | 
ſidered how much the number of.officers contributes to the regularity | 
and diſcipline of the ttoops, and how; much diſcipline and order pro- 
mote their ſucceſs. . It is to be conſidered, Sir, that the moſt ſuc- 


ceſsful method of making war is. undoubtedly. * cheapeſt, and = 
nothing is more expenſive than defeats, 


If by ien 8 fame. number of men under 33 officers, we 


* 


cut off, a a \-garriſon forced, an expedition rendered fruitleſs, or r the 
war protracted . but a few months, where will be the advantage of 
this admired frugality? What would be the conſequence, but the 
ſame or a greater expence, not to gain advantages, but to repair 
loſſes, and obviate the effects of our former parſimony? | 


In Private. life, Sir, it is common for men to involve themſelves i in 
expence. only by avoiding 1 it, to repair houſes at greater charges than 
yew ones might be built, and 1 to pay intereſt rather than the debt. 
Mea minds are frighted at the mention of extraordinary efforts, and 
decline large expences, though ſecurity and future aMuence may | be 
_ purchaſed by them; as tender bodies ſhrink from ſevere operations, 
though they are the certain methods of reſtoring health and vigour. 
"The effects of this timidity are the ſame in both caſes, the eſtate is im- 


Paired inſenſibly, and the body a by degrees, till no r 
f can be applied. 5 


Such examples, . are frequent, ah and the folly « 971 imitatigg them 


is therefore greater, for who would purſue that track by which he 
has. ſeen others led to deſtruction? Nor need we ſearch for remote 
- Illuſtrations to diſcover | the deftruQive tendency « of unſeaſonable ten- 
bern for e for 1 en. the whole Mee of the wars of 


FF | „„ : king 
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| king William will prove, that too Sen an attention to „ 
inconſiſtent with great atchievements. 

It may be expected that I who cannot Gs any 2 in this dit. 
ain from my own experience, ſhould produce ſome deciſive evi- 
dence in favour of the method which I have taken upon me to defend z 
this expectation I ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy by alleging the authority 
of the greateſt commander of later ages, whom neither his friends nor 
his enemies will deny to have been well verſed in theſe ſubjects, and 
whoſe ſucceſs is a ſufficient proof of the ſoundneſs of his principles. 

The illuſtrious duke of Marlborough was of opinion, that the 
v3 force of the French armies conſiſted in the number of the of- 
ficers, and that to be always equal to them in the field, it was ne- 
celſary. to form our troops nearly. upon the ſame plan; to this 
ſcheme he conformed in his praQtice of war, and how much his prac- 
tice confirmed his opinion, let Blenheim and Ramillies atteſt, | 
As I pretend not to have determined myſelf on this queſtion, other- 
wiſe than by authority, and as I know not any authority equal to 
that of the duke of Marlborough, 1 cannot diſcharge the truſt re- | 
poſed in me by my country, any otherwiſe than by propoſing, that 
on this occaſion we agree to grant his majeſty the ſum calculated for 
raiſing the new regiments, as I believe that method of augmentation 
molt likely to produce ſucceſs in our undertakings, and conſequently 
to procure a ſpeedy concluſion of the war. 

Mr. PuLTexey ſpoke next to the following effedt: —Sit, T hare 
been ſo long accuſtomed to the debates of this houſe, and have ſo 
often attended to the eloquence of the right honourable gentleman, 

that I am never ſtartled at paradoxes, nor ſhocked at abſurdities; 1 
can now hear with great tranquillity an harangue upon the neceſlity : 
of  placemen in this houſe, upon the uſefulneſs * ſtanding Mayes. 
and the happineſs of a general exciſe. | 

I am no-longer offended with facts quoted i in Ele to hiſto- 
ry, nor with calculations drawn up without regard to the rules of 
| arithmetic; I know that there are perſons in this houſe, who think 


themſelves obliged to ſpeak even when in their own opinion no- 5 


thing can be ſaid with weight or with propriety, who come hither 
prepared againſt the ame of confutation, and determined not to be 

convinced. 7 k 
To reafon with ſuch men, Sir, is 1 no pleaſing taſk ; it is to 
fight with enchanted heroes upon, whom the common weapons of ar- 
; |  gument 
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rw have no effect, and who myſt he ſoftened by a counter-! 


"rw beſore they can be attacked with any proſpect of ſucceſs. 
There are ſome, however, of whom I am willing to believe that 
| they diſpute only for truth, and enquite with the view of attaining a 
fotution of their doubts. For the fake of theſe," Sir, I think it ne- 
ceffary to declare my ſentiments, as I fhall be defirous, in my turn, 
to hear their ſentiments; but with regard to thoſe: whoſe opinion 1 


Enow already by their poſts, [ ſhould think it of great advantage to 


the diſpatch of public affairs, if they would content themſelves with 
voting for their pay, without any ambition of other e or 19 85 
ing: the praiſe of volubility to that of ſteadineſs. _ „„ 
© Having this opportunity, Sir, of declaring my opinion of the mea- 
fures purfued in regulating our military preparations, I ſhall not con- 


fine myſelf entirely to the preſent queſtion, but lay before the houſe 


my thoughts upon ſome parts of the eſtabliſhment, -which may per- 


haps require a reform, arid which are at leaſt proper objects of con- 


fideration, though not abſolutely neceſſary to the ' determination of 
our opinion upon the preſent motion. N | 
f 1 have long ago, Sir, declared, what therefore i it is ſcarely of any 
uſe to repeat, that I know not any advantage to be hoped from a 
fanding army, nor can diſcover why the ableſt and moſt vigorous of 

ie inhabitants of this kingdom fhould be ſeduced from the loom, 


the anvil, and the Plough, only to live at eaſe upon the labour of 


induſtry, only to inſult their landlords, and rob the farmers, I 
never could find why any body of men ſhould be exempt from the 


| common labour of ſocial duties, or why they ſhould be ſupported 
by a community, who contribute neither to its s honour nor its 


1 
* 


# 
} 1 i 


defence. 5 Ss 
'Þ- doubt not, Sir. bit 1 {hall hear, on this occaſion, of the ſervice 
of our troops in the ſuppreſſion of riots; we ſhall be told, by the 


next pompous orator who ſhall riſe up in defence of the army, *that 
they have often dif, ſperſed the ſmugglers, that the colliers have been 
driven down by the terror of theit appearance to their ſubterrancous 
fortifications, that the weavers in the midſt of that rage which bun- 


Ser and opprefſion excited, fled at their reproach, that they have at 
our markets bravely regulated the price of butter, and ſometimes in 
the utmoſt exertion of heroic fury, broken thoſe 88. which they 


were not ſuffered to purchaſe on their own terms. 


Some one e of more penetration, may inform 1 us of a uſe 
* which 


— 
— 
* 


* 
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which has been made of them at elections, where the ſurly burgeſſes 
have been ſometimes blind to the merit of thoſe worthy gentlemen, 
whom the ſoldiers have known how to eſteem according to their 85 
deſert; nor indeed do I ſee how thoſe can refuſe their votes in favour 
of our troops, who are indebted for the n of giving n 
to their kind interpoſition. e hat 

To theſe arguments, Sir, I ſhall 3 oyſaic wich, avi | 
that thoſe, who are verſed in the hiſtory of Britain, know-that we 
have had colliers and weavers for many years before a ſtanding army 
was heard of among us, and that it is nevertheleſs no where recorded 
that any of our kings were depoſed by thoſe formidable bodies of 
men, or that any remarkable changes were made by them in the form 
of our government; and, therefote, till. ſome -reaſon ſhall be al- 
leged, why ſuch inſurrections are now more dangerous, and our 
civil magiſtrates more. impotent than, in former ages, I humbly con- 
ceive that even without the protection of a ſtanding army Jury 
yet ſleep in ſecurity, notwithſtanding the plots of the colliers a 

the combinations of the weavers. : . 

But I muſt own, Sir, theſe are not our only enemies, for there i is 
5 yet in exiſtence, a perſon that lays claim to the domi- 
nion of theſe kingdoms, . and pleads an hereditary title to diſpoſe of | 
our wealth, to ſubvert-our liberties, and deſtroy our religion. 

Af any foreigner, Sir, unacquainted with our affairs, were to be 
preſent at our debates, and to hear with what ardour we animate 
each other to an obſtinate reſiſtance of this pretender to the throne, 
how often he is repreſented as hovering over us, 'and how often we 

Wave caught a general panic, and imagined ourſelves upon the verge 
of deſtruction, how often our moſt zealous patriots take opportu- _ 
| nities of declaring their reſolution to die in defence of their liberties, . 
and how pathetically our moſt elegant declaimers have expatiated 
on the miſery of that unhappy race whom they ſhould leave behind to 
groan under the oppreſſion of abſolute power, what would be his 
opinion of this pretender, whom he ſaw fo perpetually dreaded, 
againſt whom ſo many alliances were formed, fo 22 armies were 
levied, and ſo many navies equipped? e e 

Would he not believe him to be ſome formidable tyrant in a unn 
bouring country, the lord of wide dominions, and the maſter of nu- 
merous armies and powerful fleets? Would he not imagine that ge 

| eculd  allemble half the continent at his call 2k he was rend | 
1453 by 
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by powerful alliances, and that nothing but a fair wind was required 
to land him on our coaſts at the head of millions? And would he 
not, even on that ſuppoſition, be inclined to cenſure us as timorous, 
as ſomewhat regardleſs of the honour of our nation, and condemn. us 
for giving way to ſuch. fuſpicions and exclamations as have a natural 
tendency to keighten the en of: 2 and drprnls the 
ee of the people? 
But what would be his SI] 2 when 1 ſhould 1 told, | 
| wha in reality is true, that this dreadful pretender is an unhappy fu- 
_ gitive, driven in his infancy from this country, and by conſequence 
without any perſonal intereſt; that he is ſupported by the charity of 
a prince whoſe name is hated almoſt by every inhabitant of the king- 
dom; that he has neither ſovereignty, nor money, nor alliances, 
nor reputation in war, nor ſkill in policy; that all his actions arc 
watched by Britiſh ſpies ; and that the ſew friends that remain to ſup- 
port the farce of a court, are fuch only as dare not return to their 
native country, and are therefore without forrute, and without de- 
pendants? | 1 N RY 
What could a wiſe man conceive of! a nation held in continual 
alarms by an enemy like this ; ; of a nation always watchful againſt 
an invaſion from a man who has neither dominions to ſupply, nor 
money to hire a ſingle regiment; from a man whoſe title all the 
. "neighbouring princes diſown, and who, is at ſuch. a diſtance from 
them, that he cannot be aſſiſted by them 1 without open preparations, 
of which we cannot fail of baving intelligence, and which may be 
| defeated, without danger, by the veſſels regular] y Rationed on our 
coaſts ? | | 
Would not any firanger i imagine, i > that we were a nation in- 
feed with a. general frenzy, that cowardice had perverted « our ima» 
ginations, filled us with apprehenſions of impoſſible invaſions, raiſed 
. phantoms before. our eyes, and: diſtracted us with wild ideas of Alayery 
and tyranny, . oppreſſion, and perſecution ?_ 8 
I haye dwelt thus long on this point, 3 know the pre- 
tender is the laſt refuge of thoſe who. defend a ſtanding army; not 
that I; propoſe, to couvince any man of the folly of ſuch apprehen- | 
ſions, or to fortify him againſt ſuch, terrots ſor the time to come; 
- for. if any man, in reality, now dreads the, pretender, fear muſt, be 
his diſtemper; he is doomed. to live in terrots, and it: is of no im- 
3 whether he dreads an invaſion or a goblin, whether he is 
a - afraid 


Or 


— 
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afraid to diſband the army, or to put out his candle in the night; his 
imagination is tainted, and be muſt be cured, 8 marc ee but 
by phyſick. 9 7 

But the greateſt part of thoſe who Aiſtarb our confiiltations | 


with the mention of the pretender, are men of a very different cha- 
racter, men equally unconcerned about his Idigns, or bis motions; 


with thoſe who are moſt deſirous of ſetting the nation free from the 
burthen of an army, and very often ſuch as we may diſcover, from 
their conduct, to be determined to comply with every government, js 
and ſuch as have therefore en to fear from A "og: of .. : 
maſters, „„ 2 0 : 
The men for Gs Cake 1 am now 3 Sir, Ich * 
with myſelf at the apprehenſions of thoſe whom they contribute to 
terrify ; they know too well the impotence of the pretender to dtead 
an invaſion from him, and affect only: to continue their outcries,.that 
they may not be deprived of a topic, on which, by long practice, 
they have attained an uncommon facility of haranguing, which they 
know how to diverſify with various combinations of circumſtances, 
and how to accommodate to any emergent , without ano pain 
of torturing their inventions. 
It may be uſeful, Sir, to inform Wee men, that their Liſguifs 
ought at laſt to be thrown off, becauſe i it deceives no longer, and that 
the nation cannot be cheated but at the expence of more cunning 


than they are willing, or perhaps able, to diſplay. A maſt muſt ne- 


ceſſarily. be thrown aſide, when, es of concealing, it u h 


him by whom it is uſed. 


Thoſe who are attempting, Sir, to Seele ers, and whoſe 


character is exalted, in their own opinion, in proportion to the ſuc- 
ceſs of their endeavours, have ſurely a ſenſe of ſhame, / though they 
have none of virtue, and cannot without pain find their artifices de- 


tected, and themſelves made che objects of ridicule by thoſe ſtrata- 
gems which they employ for the deception of others. 
T hope, therefore, Sir, that, for their own ſakes, theſe:declaimers 
on the exploded ſtory of the pretender, will change their bugbear, that 
if it be neceſſary to frighten thoſe whom they want art or eloquence 


 to'perſuade, they will find out ſome other object of terror, which, 


after a little practice in private meetings, they _ _ PO | 


| the court, and then turn looſe/in the ſenate. 


The world, , pike; allows them a ſufficient choice' of tyrants 
. | more 
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more formidable than the pretender. Suppoſe they ſhould revive the 
| hiſtory of the Mohocks, The Mobocks are a dreadful race, not to 
de mentioned without horror, by a true lover of his country, and a 
ſteady adherent to the houſe of Hanover; they might thea very eaſily 
encreaſe our army, or inhance our taxes; FL for who would not be 
urged by his wife and daughter to agree to any meaſures that might 
ſecure them from the Mohocks ? f 
But as an army is at preſent likely to be kept up for our r defence 
againſt an enemy leſs formidable, it may be more ſeaſonable to pro- 
poſe the regulation than the diſmiffon of our troops, and to mention 
thoſe evils which ariſe from the preſent eſtabliſhment, rather than 
thoſe which are inſeparable from the expence of a ſtanding force. 
If it be neceſſary, Sir, to ſupport ſoldiers, J ſuppoſe char 1 it will 
not | be denied by the advocates for an army, that we ought tolevy ſuch 
Troops as may be of uſe; yet in their practice they ſeem to have paid 
very little regard to this principle. Our troopers are mounted upon 
Horſes which can ſerve no purpoſe but that of ſhow, which may in- 
deed wheel about i in the park with a formidable air, but can neither 
advance upon an enemy with impetuofity, nor retreat from him with 
expedition; and which, therefore, though purchaſed by the nation 

at a very bigh price, and ſupported at a large expence, can only 
grace a review, but are of very little uſe in an enemy's country, 
and muft periſh in the march, or ſtand unactive in the battle. 4895 


| 

| 
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| 

1 
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Nor is much more ſervice to be expected, Sir, from their riders, 
| than from the horſes, for there are very few of them acquainted with 
the firſt elements of their profeſſion, or who have ever learned more 
than a few poſtures of exerciſe, and the meaning of a few words of 
command, but have a number of officers with large appointments. 
The French troops, Sir, if they are doubly officered, are officered 
and; maintained at a leſs expence, and to greater effect; 5, for the ſol- 
-.Giers are better inſtructed, and the ſame number of men. coſt not, 
vi much more than half the charge of a Britiſh regiment. : 
The guards, Sir, that are maintained about this metropolis, for 
no other purpoſe than to keep up the ſplendour of a modern court, 
coſt the nation yearly ſuch a ſum as would be ſufficient to ſupport an 
army of Frenchmen, for the protection of their frontier towns, or 
the invaſion of neighbouring countries. | | 
For my part, I cannot ſee what injury would be done to the na- 
tion by e an eee at che ſame time ulcleſs and ex- 


— 
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penſive, and employing that money which is at preſent ſquandered 
upon idlers without effect, upon levies of uſeful ſoldiers for march- 
ing regiments, who might be employed, when occaſion: ſhould re- 
quire them, inthe ſervice of their country. ; 

It will doubtleſs de objected that the officers of chis 647 61 of men, 
many of whom are perſons of the higheſt merit, and who have gene- 
rally purchaſed their commiſſions, might very juſtly complain of 

being deprived without a crime, of that which they have bought 
at its full value, and to which therefore they i imagine themſelves in- 
titled, till. they ſball forfeit their right by ſome offencè the, e the 
laws, or ine neglect of their duty. 

I ſhall not, Sir, at preſent enquire into the juſtice of this PL 
nor examine, whether he who purchaſes an employment, which he 
knows to be uſeleſs, and therefore burthenſome to the publick, de- 
ſerves that the publick ſhould be ſolicitous to ſupport him in the en- 
joyment of it: but I ſhall declare, on this occaſion, with confidence, 
that I know many of the officers of the guards to be men of honour, 
who would gladly exchange their poſts, ſo chargeable to the nation, 
for an opportunity of ſerving it, and who are not very anxious. for 
the increaſe of their Pays bo. pn may not be 2 from their 
preſent rank. 

If theſe, gentlemen, Sir, WY in the regiments that ſhould *. 
raiſed by diſbanding the guards, be advanced to higher, commiſſions, 
though with ſome diminution of their Pay, they would imagine them- 
ſelves abundantly compenſated by the happineſs of becoming uſcful 
ſubjects, and ſerving that nation by which they have been hitherto 
ſupported only to fill up the pomp of levies, and add to the magni- 
ficence of drawing-rooms, to loiter in ant chamberts and to quarrel ES 

at gaming tables, 5 | 
If this ſcheme ſhould not be 1 the method eligible, in 
the next degree, ſeems to be that of i incorporating, our new levies in- 
to the regiments already raiſed, that being aſſociated with men =. 
ready acquainted with diſcipline, they may Jearn their duty much 
more expeditiouſly than i in ſeparate bodies, where one officer will be 
obliged to attend to the inftruQion of great numbers, and where no 
man will be excited to application, becauſe no man will fee any de- 
eee of excellence which he may be awbitious of attaining. | 15 
I have indeed heard no reaſon alleged for the neceflity of new 
levies which appeared likely to convince even thoſe by whom it was 
Vor. . pt NS „ , 
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wet; It appears to me that our preſent army is more than ſuf- 
ficient for the publick ſervice without an augmentation, and that ſome 
ok our regiments might immediately embark, not only without dan- 
ger to the nation, but with far greater hopes of ſucceſs, as our ene- 
mies would have leſs time to ſtrengthen their fortifications, and col- 
lect their troops, and as diſciplined forces are more formidable than 
troops newly levied ; for diſcipline muſt be of great efficacy to the 
\ ſucceſs of military undertakings, or all arguments which have been 
uſed in the defence of a ftanding army fall to the ground. 
In anſwer to this propoſal, we ſhall probably be once again intimi- 
dated with an invaſion, w whether from the pretender, the Spaniards, 
the French, or any other power, it is of no great importance. An 
_ Invaſion is a formidable ſound ; the ſack of towns, the deſtruction 
of villages, the captivity of our children, the ruin of our fortunes, 
and the deſolation of our country, are frightful images, and may 
therefore be ſucceſsfully produced, on this occaſion, to PRI our 
thoughts, and embarraſs our enquiries, 
| To remove therefore this panic, and to diffipate aa ever the phan- 
' toms of invaſion, I will lay before the houſe the opinion of the great 
commander whoſe name has already been introduced in this debate. In 
the late reign, on a day when the great officers of the crown and many 
of the council were at a publick feaſt in the city, a report was ſud- 
denly ſpread that the duke of Ormond had landed in the weſt with 
two thouſand men. This account was in appearance well atteſted, 
and univerſally believed; all jollity was, therefore, at an end, the 
5 company departed, the council was ſummoned, and every man offered 
ſuch expedients as. his preſent thoughts, confuſed and oppreſſed 
with the proximity of the danger, ſuggeſted to him. One pro- 
poſed that a body of troops ſhould be ſent to a diſtant part of the 
Kingdom, to reſtrain the ſeCitions of the populace ; another appre- 
hended more danger from a different quarter, and adviſed that the i in- 
habitants ſhould be awed by another detachment ſent thither ; the 
moſt experienced eaſily ſaw the unprofitableneſs of the meaſures pro- 
poſed, but could not fo eaſily ſtrike out more efficacious expedients, 
and therefore ſat in- great perplexity. Lord Somers particularly 
ſhook his head, and ſeemed to confider the kingdom as in the hands 
of the invaders, and the dreadful pretender as ſeated on the throne. 
At laſt the duke of Marlborough, who had hitherto ſat filent, | h 
| aſked calmly: whether they were certain that. any forces were really 
5 hs | landed, 
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landed, and was anſwered, that though it might not be ablolurety 


certain, yet they were to conſult and ſend orders upon that ſuppoſition. 
Then, ſays he, I will lay down this great rule to be obſerved inva- 


riably, whenever you are invaded. Attend only to one point, 


nor have any other purpoſe in view than that of deſtroying the re- 


gular forces that ſhall be landed in the kingdom, without any regard 
to petty inſurrections, which may be always eaſily quelled, and which 


will probably ceaſe of themſelves, when the army by which they were 


excited is cut off, For this end let it be your rule to keep your army 
undivided, and to make no motion but towards the enemies; fight 
them with the utmoſt expedition before they can fortify themſelves, or 
receive re-inforcements from the continent. By the obſervation of 


this plain method of operation, continued he, I will engage without 


any other force than the regiments generally ſtationed about the capital, 
to put a ſtop to any troops that ſhall be landed on the coaſt of Britain. 
So far was this great officer, who was acquainted with the whole 


art of war, from ſinking into aſtoniſhment at the ſound of an inva-. ' 


ſion, and ſo far from thinking it neceilary that the nation ſhould be 
harraſſed hy enen troops, to preſervs.it it from being plundered Wi a 
foreign army. | 

But though our troops; Sir, ſhould not be e to a an 
invaſion, they may be uſeful in ſervices of equal importance; the 


- migiſtry may think the ſuffrages of the officers more ſerviceable than 
| their ſwords, and may be more afraid of expoſing themſelves chan 


the nation by any detachment of their forces. 

Such is at preſent, Sir, the ſtate of this unhappy country, that 
neither in peace nor war are any meaſures taken, but with a view of 
increaſing or confirming the power of the miniſtry ; for this purpoſe 


thoſe troops whoſe officers have ſeats here, are to be retained at 


home, and the fate of our American ſettlements to be. committed 


to new levied forces without military ſkill. * 


For this reaſon is an army to be raiſed without neceſſity, and raiſed 


in a manner that may furniſh the court with an opportunity of ex- 


tending its influence, by the diſpoſal of great numbers of new come, 
miſſions, By this plan every ſamily that is burthened with a relation, 
whoſe vices haue ruined his fortune, or whoſe ſtupidity. diſqualifes 
him for employment, will have an opportunity of ſelling for a com- 
miſſion its intereſt at the approaching election; dependance will be 
. and the troubleſome ſpilit of liberty be depreſſed. 

| | E 2 To 
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Jo little * will it de objected, that ſoldiers and officers will 
be equally ignorant, that diſcipline is not infuſed: inſtantaneouſſy, that 
a military dreſs will not make a ſoldier, that men can only know thèir 
duty by iuſtruction, and that nothing is to be hoped from ploughmen, 

and manufacturers, commanded by ſchool- boys. The ſucceſs" of 
the expeditionſis pat ſo much conſidered by thoſe who have the di- 
rection of the levies, as that of the election, and while they keep 
their poſts, rata are e little: ee r che affairs of Mine 
rie... 5 : HITS 

In defence of. this 8 it i indeed; es alfirmed; that it 
was preferred by the duke of Marlborough; but we are not in- 

ſormed to whom, or upon what occaſion he declared his opinion, and 
| therefore are leftat liberty to doubt, whether his authority is not pro- 
duced for a method which he did not approve; or ne only at 
ſome particular time for ſome extraordinary ſer vice. 
lt is urged that he recommended it by his practice, and that his 
ſucceſs is a ſufficient proof that his practice was founded upon ſ right 
maxims. But if it be remembered what was, in that time, the me- 
thod of obtaining commiſſions, and who it was that had the diſpoſal 
of them, it will appear not abſolutely certain, that his practice 
——__ to be produced as a deciſive proof of his opinion. : 

If the ſucceſs of troops be properly urged as an argument for 
whe form of their eſtabliſhment, may not. the viQories of prince 
Fugene afford a proof, equally convincing „ that à few officers are 
ſufficient ? And if the arguments which arife from ſucceſs are equal 
on both fides, ought not the e of ng & the publick money to 
turn the balance? 1 3 | 

War, Sir, is In its own nature a : calamity v very grievous to the 
moſt powerful and flouriſhing people, and to a trading nation is 
particularly deſtructive, as it at once exhauſts our wealth, and in- 
terrupts our commerce, at once drinks up the ſtream and choaks up 
the fountain. In thoſe countries, whoſe affairs are wholly tranſacted 
within their own frontiers, where there is either very little money, 
or where their wealth is dug out of their own mines, they are only 
weakened by the loſs of men, or by the diminution of their domi- 
nlons, and in general can only ſuffer by being overcome. 3 

But the ſtate of Britain i is far different, it is not neceſſary to our 
ruin that an enemy ſhould be ſtronger than ourſelves, that he ſhould 
„ "I to Pour armies i into our country, to e cover the ſea with fleets, 

9 5 dS. 8 0 
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to burn our villages by incurſions, or deſtroy our fortreſſes with 
bombs; for he that can ſecure his own. dominions from our attacks, 
to which nothing but diſtance and ſome advantages of ſituation are 
neceſſary, may ſupport a war againſt us, and he that can fit out 
privateers to intertupt our vhs: may, without obtaining 3 A . ; 
reduce us to diſtreſs. 

Our ſituation, Sir, as it preſerves us from the danger of an in- 

vaſion, except from that powerful monarch the pretender, who is ; 
indeed always to be dreaded, has likewiſe the effect of ſecuring 
other nations from being invaded by us, for it is very difficult to 
tranſport in one fleet, and to land at one time, a number ſufficient 
to force their way into a _— vn ng ports ale fortified, and 
the inhabitants in arms. Ca EY 8 PR res 

Our wars, Sir, are threfore to bs Arid by naval battles, i 
thoſe nations have very little to-fear from us who have no trade to 
be diſturbed, and no navies to be deſtroyed; if they can only fit 
out cruiſers, which may always be done by granting commiſſions to 
foreign adventurers, they may ruin our merchants by captures, 
exhauſt the nation by the neceffity of convoys, and give neutral _ 
traders an opportunity of eſtabliſhing their credit at thoſe markets | 
which have been hitherto ſupplied by our manufactures. 

This is indeed far / from being at preſent an exact account of the 
ſtate of Spain, whoſe wide-extended dominions ate liable to inſults, 
and from whom many of her moſt” wealthy provinces may be torn 
without great hazard or difficulty. The particular ſtate of her 
commerce, | which; being only carried on from one part of her domi- 
| nions to another, can only be for a time interrupted, but is in no 
danger of being invaded by any rival, or loſt by diſuſe, at leaſt re- 
quires our conſideration, and we ought to make war with the utmoſt 
frugality againſt a people whom no hoſtilities can really impoveriſh, 
whoſe commerce may be ſald to lie at reſt rather than to be ſhack- 
led, as it will riſe into greater vigour at the end of the war, and 
whoſe treaſures, though the want of them is a preſenti pee eee 
are only piled up for a time of ſecurit y. 

As che only method, Sir, of reducing this nation, muſt be that 
of invading i its- colonies, and diſmembering i its provinces, by which 
the chief perſons will be deprived of their revenues, and a general 
| diſcontent be ſpread over the people; the forces which are Tevied for 
| this, dn Maran e e which fo much we” the honour of 
i | | * 3 | | our 
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our arms and he proſperity of our trade muſt neceſſarily depend, 


7 ought t to be ſelefted with the r e and ane with * 
exaQeſt regularity. - | 


On this occaſion, banks, it is farely.i improper to a deere 


newly collected from ſhops and villages, and yet more irrational to truſt 
them to the direction of boys called on this occaſion from the frolicks 
of a ſchool, or forced from the boſoms of their mothers, and the ſofs 
neſs of the nurſery, It is not without compaſſion, compaſſion. 
very far extended, that I conſider the unhappy ſtriplings doomed to 


a camp, from whom the ſun has hitherto been ſcreened, and the 


wind excluded, who have been taught by many tender lectures the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the evening miſts and the morning dews, who 
| have been wrapt in furs in winter, and cooled with fans in ſummer, 
who have lived without any fatigue but mt of dreſs, or Ms care 
but that of their complexion. _ 


Who ean forbear, Sir, ſome degree of 8 when he ſees ba 


8 mals like theſe taking their laſt farewel of the maid that has fed them 
| with ſweetmeats, and defended them from inſects; when he ſees 
them dreſt up in the habiliments of ſoldiers, loaded with a ſword, 
and inveſted with a command, not to mount the guard at the pa- 
lace, nor to diſplay their Jace at a review, not to protect ladies at 
the doar of an aſſembly room, nor to ſhew their intrepidity at a 
country fair, but to enter into a kind of fellowſhip with the rugged 
ſailor, to hear the tumult of a ſtorm, to ſuſtain the en of en 
and to be ſet on ſhore in an enemy's dominions? | 


Surely, he that can ſee ſuch ſpectacles witheud ſorrow; muſt 


© have hardened his heart beyond the common degrees of cruelty, and 
it may reaſonably be expected, that he who can propoſe any method 


by which ſuch hardſhips may be n win be OP entitled to 


gratitude and praiſe, 


For my part, I ſhould imagine, Sir, that' an eaſy method 1 
be diſcovered of obviating ſuch miſery, without leſſening that num- 


ber of officers, which, perhaps, in oppoſition to reaſon and ex- 


perience, ſome gentlemen will continue ta think neceſſary, and 
hope that this may be no improper time to declare my opinion. 

I have obſerved, that for ſome time no private centine} has ever 
riſen to any rank above that of a ſerjeant, and that commiſſions have 
been reſerved as rewards for other ſervices than thofe of the camp. 
* procedure 1 cannot bY: think at once * and unjuſt. 
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It is impolitick, Sir, as it kak a natural tendency to extinguiſh 
in the ſoldiery all emulation and all induſtry, Soldiers have an 


equal genius with other men, and undoubtedly there might be found 


among them great numbers capable of learning and of improving 
the military ſciences ; but they have likewiſe the ſame love of eaſe, - 
and the defire of honour and of profit, and will not condemn. 
themſelves to labour without the proſpe& of reward, nor ſacrifice, 
their time to the attainment of that knowledge, which can have 
no other effect than to make them diſcover the ſtupidity of their 
commanders, and render their obedience more difficult, as it will 


| deſtroy that reverence which is neceſſary to ſubordination. ', > 


It is unjuſt, Sir, becauſe it is not to be doubted, that ſome ſoldiers, 
by the natural force of their faculties, or by. a laudable activity of , 
mind, have extended their knowledge beyond the duties of a private 


ſtation, and he that excels in his profeſſion has an equitable claim to 


diſtinction and preferment. To advance any man in the army, 
becauſe his father is an orator in the ſenate, or the chief inhabitant 
of a borough, ſeems not more rational, than to make another 
man a judge, becauſe ſome of his anceſtors were ſkilled in gunnery; 


nor would the lawyers have juſter reaſons for complaint in one caſe, 5 


than the ſoldiers in the other. 
It is therefore, Sir, in my opinion, neceſſary to the advancement 


| of military knowledge, that, as a centinel is, for excelling in his 


profeſſion, advanced to the degree of a ſerjeant, the ſerjeant, who 
continues his application, and performs his _—_y ſhould, i in tine, 
be honoured with a commiſſion. 

It may be objected indeed, that ſerjeants, though they are ſkilful 


| commanders in war, can very ſeldom arrive at any remarkable {kill 


in politicks, and 'though they ſhould be ſo fortunate as to gain 


eſtates, could never be of any uſe as the repreſentatives of a borough; 


and to what purpoſe ſhould thoſe men be advanced, who can only 


ſerve their country, but can contribute "ou little to the eee oy 
the court? 5 


This is, I own, Sir, an 'objeAion, which * deſpair of duffel to 


the ſatisfaction of thoſe by whom it will be raiſed. The hardy ſer- 5 


| jeant would never cringe gracefully at a levee, would never attain | 
| to any ſucceſsful degree of addreſs in foliciting votes, and if he. 
| ſhould by mere bribery he deputed hither, would be ene to de- 
fend the en of _ director. 
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In vindication of the preſent ſchems,* 1 believe few of thoſe rug- | 
ged warriors would find mary arguments; they would not recom- 
mend to the nation a troop of boys, under the command of boys, 
as the moſt proper forces to be ſent to make conqueſts in diſtant 
countries, nor would imagine, that unſkilful ſoldiers could, under 
the direction of officers equally ignorant with themſelves, | attain the I 
knowledge of ther duty in the ſame time as if they were in- 2 
corporated with regular troops, in Which evety man 1 nn ; i 
jaltructions, and learn bis buſineſs ſrom his comrade. 8 

I had lately, Sir, the opportunity of hearing the opinion of one 
of the greateſt generals in the world, on this ſubject, who declared 
with the utmoſt confidence of certainty, that raw troops could be 
diſciplined in a ſhort time, only by being incorporated with thoſe 
| that had been already taught their duty, and aſſerted, that with an 
army fo mixed, he ſhould think. himſelf ſufficiently enabled to 
meet any forces of the fame number, and ſhould not fear to acquit | 
himſelf ſucceſ: fully, either, in artacking or defending. Sea 

Such are the ſentiments of this great man, to whom I know 
not whether any name can be oppoſed that deſerves equally to be 
reverenced. He has had the honour of defending the rights of his 
country in the ſenate as well as in the field, has ſignalized himſelf 

equally in the debate and in the battle, and perhaps deſerves lef 
regard for having hazarded his life, than for having been diveſted of | 
his emplayments. | 

Since therefore, it is apparent that great numbers of POT 
are by no means neceſſary to ſucceſs in war, ſince they are dangerous 
to our liberty in time of peace, ſince they are cerrainly expenſive, 
and at beſt not certainly uſeſul; and ſince the gleateſt general of 
the preſent age has declared, that. our new Jevies ought to be 
mingled with gur ſtanding forces, | ſhall think. it my duty to vote 
_ againſt the preſent ſcheme of raiſing new regiments, and ſhall agree 
to no other ſupplies than ſuch as may be ſufficient for adding the 
ſame numbers to the preſent almy. 

General Wap then ſpoke as 1 7 rr though 1 cannot 
pretend to purſue the honourable gentleman through the. whole com- 
paſs of his argument, nor hall Akecer to ſtand up as, bis. rival, 
either in extent of knewledge, or elegance of langusge, yet. as my 
courſe of life has neceflarity furniſhed. me with. ſome, obſervations 
relating to 15 queſtion PO Pe and my preſent Ration in the 

| | army 
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army may, in ſome meaſure, be faid to make it my duty to declare 
my opinion, I ſhall lay before the houſe a few conſiderations; with 
the artleſs ſimplicity of a plain ſoldier, without engaging in a for- 
mal debate, or attempting to overthrow the arguments of others. 
It is obſerved, Sit, that for the greateſt part, the farther any 
man has advanced in life, the leſs confidence he places in ſpeculation, | 
and the more he learns to reſt upon experience as the only ſure ; 
in human affairs; and as the tranſactions in which he is engaged are 
more important, with the greater anxiety does he enquire after 
precedents,” and the more timorouſly does he proceed, when he is 
| obliged to regulate his conduct by conjectute or by deliberation. 
This remark, Sir, though it may be jaſt with regard to all ſtates 
of life, is yet more conſtantly and certainly applicabie to chat of the 
ſoldier; becauſe, as his profeſſion is more hazardous than any other, 
he muſt with more caution guard againſt miſcartiages and errors. 
| The old ſoldier, therefore, very rarely ventures beyond the verge of 
experience, unleſs in compliance with particular accidents, which 
does not make any change in his general ſcheme, or in ſtuations 
where nothing can preſerve him but ſome new ſtratagem or un- 
precedented effort, which are not to be mentioned as part af his 
original plan of operation, becauſe they are produced always by 
unforeſeen emergencies, and are to be imputed not to choice but to 
neceſſity ; for in conſequence of my firſt principle, an old ſoldier 
never willingly involves himſelf in difficulties, or proceeds in fuch 
a manner as that he 375 not hege ſueceſs W the ee ee 
of warte | Wa? 6 
16. wake not therefore be As if I, who, m condi in 
the army in the wars of king William, may juſtly claim the title 
of an old ſoldier, ſhould not eafily depart from the methods eſtabliſhed 
in my youth, methods of which their effects have ſhewn me, that 
they at leaſt anſwer the intention for which they were contrived, and 
waich therefore I ſhall be afraid of rejecting, left thoſe which it is 
propoſed to ſubſtitute in their place, however probable in ſpeculation,” 
| ſhould be found defective in practice, and the reaſonings, which in- 
deed I cannotanſwer, ſhould be confuted in the * e ene 
bas very little power.. 5 
The troops of Briraing: an e to the; bin eftabliſh<" 
ment, have been found ſucceſsful ; they have preſerved the liberties of 
+ wen the * N TO them; they have” 


appeared 
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| appearedequally formidable in ſieges and in 1 and with ſtrength 
_ equally irreſiſtible have preſſed forward in the field, and mounted 
che breach. It may be urged, that this vigour, alacritys and ſucceſs, 
cannot be proved to have been produced by the number of officers by 
whom they' were commanded ; but ſince, on the contrary, it cannot 
de ſhewn that the number of officers did not contribute to their 
viQories, I think it not prudent to try the experiment, which, if it 
ſhould ſucceed, as it poſſibly may, would produce no great ad- 
vantage; and if it ſhould fail, and that i it may fail no man will deny, 
muſt bring upon us not only the expence which we are ſo ſolicitous 
to avoid, but diſgrace and loſſes, a long interruption of our trade, and 
* flaughter of great numbers of our fellow ſubjects. 
Thus far, Sir, 1 have proceeded upon a ſuppoſition that the ba 
lance of argument is equal on both ſides, and that nothing could be 
alleged on one part but experience, or objected to the other but the 
want of it; but as I am now called to declare my opinion in a queſ- 
tion relating to my profeſſion, a queſtion of great importance to the 
- publick, I ſhould think that 1 had not diſcharged my duty to my 
country with that fidelity which may juſtly be exacted from me, if I 
ſhould: omit any obſervation that my memory may ſuggeſt, by which 
the houſe may be better enabled to proceed in this enquiry. . 
I think it therefore proper to declare, that we not only, in the laſt 
great war, experienced the uſefulneſs of numerous officers, but that 
we have likewiſe felt the want of them on a ſignal occaſion, and that 
the only greateſt advantage which our enemies obtained, was gained 
over an army rendered weak by the want of the uſual number of 
_ officers. Such were the forces that were defeated at the fatal battle 
of Almanza, by which almoſt all Spain was recovered from us. And 
It is, Sit, the opinion of very ſkilful commanders, that the Germans, 
only by having fewer officers than the French, did not ſucceed in 
thoſe Jong and obſtinate battles of Parma and Guaſtalla, 
Is, q is indeed natural to imagine, that a greater number of officers 
- muſt promote ſucceſs, becauſe courage is kindled by example, and 
it is therefore of uſe to every man to have his leader in his view. 
Shame, at one time and affeRion at another, may produce the effects 
of courage where it is wanted, and thoſe may follow their com- 
mander, who are inclined to deſert their duty; for it is ſeldom-known 
that, while the officers. appear confident, the ſoldiers deſpair, or mn 
oy Pak of betaling but after the ume of Wer lenden. n 
6  Whera 
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Where there are only few officers, it is apparent that more is left 
to chance, in which it becomes not a wiſe man to place any conſi- 
dence; for if the officers are killed at the beginning of the action, 
the ſoldiers muſt become an uſeleſs, defenceleſs herd, without order, 
without unanimity, and without deſign ; but by the preſent method: | 
if an officer happens to fall, his place is immediately ſupplied by 
another, the action goes forward, and the enemy receives no 0 advan- 
tage from confuſion or delay. | 


I am therefore of opinion, that in raiſing troops for the expedition : 
now intended, the eſtabliſhed method: ought to be followed, and that 
we ought not to hazard the ſucceſs of our attempt by new regula- 
tions, of. which no human ſagacity can foretel the event. | 

Though it cannot be denied, that ſome addition might be made to 
our companies without any viſible or certain inconvenience, yet the 
augmentation now intended is too numerous to be ſo incorporated 
without ſome neglect of diſcipline, as the officers would be UNE 

with more men than they could properly ſuperintend. e 


There is indeed, Sir, another method of i incorporation, by add- 5 
ing new companies to each regiment; but of this method the . 
advantage would be ſmall, becauſe the number of captains and in- 
feriour officers muſt be the ſame, and the pay of only the field officers 
would be faved, and this trifling gain would be far over- balanced by 
| the inconveniencies which experience has ſhewn to ariſe from it. 
There have been regiments formed of thirteen companies inſtead, f 
ten; but it was found, that as the officers of a company may be over- - 
charged with ſoldiers, a colonel may like wiſe have more companies 
than he can conveniently inſpeR, and the antient regulation was re- 
ſtored, as the leaſt liable to difficulties and objections. | 


Having thus endeavoured to vindicate the manner in which our new 
troops are propoſed to be levied, it may be expected that I ſhould 
now make ſome obſervations on the ſervice in which they are to be 
employed, which I cannot think liable to any unanſwerable objeQion, 
It is now, Sir, in our choice whether we will ſend the new regi- 

| ments abroad or keep them at home; and our choice may eaſily be 
determined by comparing the value of our colonies with that of their 
mother country, If it be not neceſſary to have any army here to de- 
fend us againſt inſults and invaſions, the queſtion about the manner of 
raiſing or employing new regiments is ſuperfluous, becauſe none ought” P 
to be ou as our old troops are — numerous for pra 2 5 
vice. 
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60 N N B-A:T E 13 N loc. 415 
1 But if the ſecurity of the nation requires an army, would 
it not be madneſs to ſend .thoſe troops to a diſtant part of the world, 
in which we can confide moſt? Would not thoſe, who ſpeak with 
fuch contempt of an expedition undertaken by boys, have a better 
reaſon for their cenſure, if only boys were ſtationed on our coaſts to 
repel the veterans of France? Would not eb meaſures animate our 
enemies and i invite an invaſion? 5 1 

It may perhaps be urged farther, that . troops wth; are 0 
into America, are more likely to ſucceed in their deſign, than 
any regiment of antient eſtabliſhment. The chief danger to be 
feated i in that part of the world, 8 We from the enemy but the cli- 
mate, with which young men are moſt able to contend, though they 


may not be equally qualified | for eee in which {ill is gully 
; neceſſary. with vigour. 4 


L am convinced, Sir, that this war has 8 been. 8 
with ardour and fidelity, and that no meaſures have been taken but 
| ſuch as experience and reaſon have, . ſupported, and therefore affirm, 
without ſcruple, that if we are not ſucceſsful, our miſcarriages 
muſt be imputed to the chance of war, from which no padde can 
exempt us. | 

Lord GRE von ſpoke next in the following. manner, hee 
his. firſt ſpeech : Sir, having but very lately bad the honour of a 
ſeat i in this aſſembly, Iam conſcious how little I am acquzinted with 
either the ſubjects or forms of debate, and ſhould thetefore continue 
to liſten to the ſentiments of perſons more experienced, with ſilent 
veneration, did I not obſerve with how much indulgence they are 
Wo ig who mean well, however Elmient; in runner, or in . 
quence. FE Th 
As the honourable 1 a ſpoke. laſt, Six W to bave 
formed his opinion rather from facts than arguments, I hope 1 ſhall 
be indulged by.the houſe, in an attempt to examine thoſe facts which 
he has produced, becauſe I think them not ſufficient to ſupport his 
poſitions, which muſt therefore be eſtabliſhed by ſome other proofs, 
before a deciſion of this queſtion can be fixed. by Shams 4. ns 

With regard t to his experience, to which eee no ſmall 9852 
gree of veneration is due, he confeſſes that we have tried only one 
of the two forms. of eſtabliſhment now in, competition, and that 
therefore, though he has had reaſon to approve. that with which he 


is moſt acquainted, be bas. no certain proofs of the Ie, or im- 


e of the © other, | | 5 
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But experienee, Sir, may be extended much farther can our own 
'perſonal tranfactions, and may very juſtly comprehend thoſe obſerva- 
tions which'we have had opportunities of making upon the conduct 
and ſucceſs of others. This gentleman, though he has only com- 
manded in the armies of Britain, has ſeen the forces of other nations, 
has remarked their regulations, and heard*of their aQions with our 

confederates in the laſt war; he has probably ated in conjunction, 

and though it is known that they differ from us in the proportion of 
ſoldiers and officers, he has mentioned no > difadvantage which might 
be ſuppoſed to ariſe from their eſtabliſhment, and therefore, L up- 
poſe, he cannot deny that their behaviour "UN den was cons fame 

with-that of our on troops. N 

The battles of Almanza, Parma, Aud Gualtalia, which he has 
particularly mentioned, were Toft, as he informs us, by armies not 
officered according to the eſtabliſhment which he recommends to us: > 


SS wwF 


t 


for though he affirms that the armies which were defeated had fewer 
| officers than the enemy, he has neither ſhewn, nor attempted to 
ſhew, that the want of officers occaſioned the defeat, or that the 
loſs would have been prevented by a greater number. yy | 
"Theſe inſtances, therefore, can be of no effect on the determina- 
| tion. of the preſent queſtion ; for though it is certain that at Ger- 


„„ 


many, 2 and at other places, armies with few officers have loft the 


rally. ſupplied, to be overthrown by others Wen are | differealy 
modelled, 


47 


| praiſed in many parts of Europe, as not inferiour either to thoſe of 
France, or of any other nation, and have been informed, that their 
ill ſueceſs, both at Parma and Guaſtalla, may be Juſtly RUG 4 
other cauſes. than the want of officers. F 
There has perhaps, Sir, ſeldom. been an axon: p 15 
diſcipline, and reſplution, beyond that which was ſhewn by the 
Germans at the action of Parma, where they attacked the trenches 
of the F rench, ſuſtained the fire of the ramparts of the city, and 
though they loſt their commander in chief and two others, towards 
the beginning of the action, they continued the fight f for eleven las. 
and at at retired R at the Wok. of chte 
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a 


battle, it is not leſs cemmon for thoſe troo oops that are more libe- 


With and, Sir, 5 the cope of G 1 have heard FEES : 


Pd » 


but it is obſervable that his argument is defective i in an eſſential part; 5 


= br r o [Dre 4m, 


At Guaſtalla, Sir, they attacked the French in their trenches, 
even with forces inferiour in number, ſo far were they from any 
diffidence in the form of their eſtabliſhment; and after a fight of 
_ even hours, in which their loſs was under all their diſadvantages not 
greater than that of their enemies, they retreated to their former 
camp unmoleſted and unpurſued. The French, Sir, were preſerved 


in both theſe battles, not by the number of their officers, but by 


their ſituation, by woods, caſſines, ditches and intrenchments. 
Nor do I diſcover, Sir, what can be inferred from his obſervation 
of the influence of example in time of action, but that officers ſhould 
de ſelected with great care, and not be promoted by favour, or intereſt 
or caprice; for an example of cowardice i in a leader muſt be perni- 


cious, in proportion as that of bravery i is beneficial ; and as, where 


more officers are ſuppoſed neceſſary, there is leſs room for choice, It 
muſt be allowed that the troops, which have more officers than other 
forces, are in more danger of being infected with cowardice. m5 

It appears therefore to me that the expence of the preſent eſtabliſh- 
ment is a certain evil, and that the advantages are very doubtful : it 


| appears that the preſent fate of the nation requires frugality, and 


therefore 1 hall vote for (he 8 eee of « our new levies with the 
old regiments. * VP 
By this incorporation, Sir, our new-levied troops will be no lon- 
ger diſtinguiſhed from our veterans ; they will be equally acquainted 
with diſcipline, and will learn, from the converſation of their aſſo- 
ciates, a ſpirit of enterprize, and a conterapt of danger; we may 
then employ forces equally formidable in all parts of the publick ſer- 
vice, and invade the dominions of our enemies, without leaving out 
own country deſolate. | ” 
The arguments which the honourable 1 has Gere in 
' defence of ſending our younger troops to America, which may like- 
_ wiſe be uſed againſt an incorporation, is in my opinion, Sir, far 
from being concluſive 3 for it ſuppoſes, what will not be granted, 
that a cold climate may be changed for a hotter with more ſafety by 
2 young than an old man, 1 have been told, on the contrary, that 
ſuperabundant heat is the great diſeaſe of youth, and that the want 
of it produces moſt of the infirmities of age; and every one has 
known the lives of perſons languiſhing with age, prolonged by 2 
removal into warm countries. Iam therefore of opinion, that the 
honourable W 3 argument is defective in all its parts, and 
| oye 
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ſenting from him. 


his declamation, and that he deviated from the ſubjet only to ri- 
dicule his country, to exalt our enemies, and depreſs our efforts. 
He has deſcribed, Sir, the Britiſh youth, the ſons of noble fa- 


be heard without indignation ; he has amuſed himſelf with diſplay- 
ing their ignorance and their effeminacy, and has indulged his ima- 
gination in a malignant kind of gaiety, which, however it may divert 


prevention of thoſe practices which he cenſures. | 
I believe, Sir, it will be granted, that nothing ought to pleaſe but in 
proportion to its propriety and truth; and, if we try the ſatire that 


the nation; and, for my part, I cannot diſcover what advantage we 


are accuſtomed to danger, how ſhort a time they have been acquainted 
with fati gue, how tenderly they have been nurſed, how eaſily they 


but meet with oppoſition.” 5 

Nor, Sir, is ſuch an account of whe youth of Brain more true, 
in my opinion, than it is prudent. I am far from diſcovering any 
ſuch remarkable degeneracy in the age, or any great prevalence of 
cowardice and unmanlydelicacy; nor do 1 doubt of hearing that our 


courage is not yet extinguiſhed, and that, if they are ranged on the 
plains of America, they will diſcover themſelves the Was of thoſe 


have failed in attempting. 
That the degeneracy of the Britiſh pc is at leaſt not unfrerkel, 


tleman who ſpoke laſt, and ſpoke with ſo much elegance of language, 


. my the _ of . perſons "_ well. * for the ſe- 
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hope that I ſhall not be Charged: with obſlinacy or perverſeneſs top Gif - 


Mr. Hows ſpoke next in ſubſtance as followso=aSir, before I engage | 
in a diſcuſſion of the queſtion, I cannot but think it neceſſary. to ob- 
ſerve, that the honourable gentleman, who ſpoke the ſecond in this 
debate, has been very far from conſulting either policy or juſtice iq 


himſelf, is very far from contributing either to the reformition or 


ſhall gain over the Spaniards, by informing them how little our troops 


may be frighted, and how ey tranny + they will be conquered, i they 


youth, if they are ſent upon any expedition, have ſhewn that the Britiſh' 


that forced thoſe paſſes, and thoſe e that other en would | 


and juſtneſs of reaſoning, as ſhews, that there are to be found, 


nate; 


milies, and the hopes of the nation, in terms too contemptuous to 


we have lately heard by this teſt, it will be found to have very little 5 
claim to applauſe; for our armies muſt be compoſed of the youth of 


* 


we have juſt now, Sir, received an inconteſtable proof from the gen- | 


64 | * i AT: * 0 * 3 . 
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| n abilities, e agent: 
+ Fhe pleaſure, however, with which 1 bave med, to bis re- 
ä has not fo far prejudiced me in favour of his opinion, as that 


1 ſhall eaſily conſent to change that method of diſcipline co wbich 


dur troops have been accuſtomed, and of which we know. by expe- 


rience, that it is at leaſt not leſs. efficacious/than. that of any other 
nation. Cuſtoms, if they are not bad, are not to be changed, be- 


cCauſe it i en argument in ſavour of a practice that the people 
have experienced it, and approved it, and every change i is diſagree: 
able to thoſe who judge only nee, of whom 1 nepd * la 
how. great Is: the number. 15 
Many arguments may, Sir, i in my arte. 8 added to our expe- 
rience.in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhme - The number of officers 
but I find myſelf unable, to pas gh my deſign, becauſe, 1 can 


no FA, read my notes, which, being written by another hand, 


ſomewhat. embarraſs me in this decline of the light. 1 ſhall there- 
fore only make ſome obſeryations upon the ſpeech. of the gentleman 


who ſpoke the ſecond ĩ in this debate, and hope that ; thall be al- | 


lowed to deviate from the n 9 
purſuit of another. 

He bas obſerved, that our . $roopers. are eee upon borſes {7 — 
are of no uſe; a remark, Sir, which I never heard from, any, other 
perſon, and for which, I W no authority can be produced: 
they are mounted, indeed, upon horſes very different from thoſe 
which are uſed by other. nations, - becauſe ſcarcely any other country 
breeds horſes of equal fize and ſtrength, and, therefore, . © am in- 
ſormed that the French have purchaſed horſes from this iſland, and 
believe that all the cavalry of Europe would be mounted upon our 
horſes if they could procure them. I have been informed, that. their 
preſſure i in the ſhock of battle i is fuch as no forces i in the world are 
able to ſuſtain ; 3 and that i it was. not lets by the ſtrength © of our horſes 
than the ſpirit of our ſoldiets, that the ſquadrons of F AE, were, in 
the battle af Blenheim, puſhed into the Danube. 5 


e ſince LF, it Ll in 


Nor do I lefs diſapprove his cenſure of the choice which, rw Wa 


made of the troops intended for the American fervice, which, 
though I ardently deſire its ſucceſs, I cannot think of equal .import- 
ance, with: the defence of out own country 3 for though we may be 


weeds by. a Lolas, we can be T "ow * os invaſion; 
and 


* 
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al therefore 1 think i it neceſſary to retain thoſe troops on which we 
may beſt rely for the ſecurity of this iſland, leſt our enemies ſhould 
take the advantage of. their enge and ſet the pretender on n be 


throne. 


1 


Sir WatLtam Namen next roſe, and ſpoke to the effect Ft | 
ir, it is a ſtanding maxim, both in private life and public tranſac- 


tions, that no man can obtain great advantages, who is afraid of 


petty inconveniencies; and that he that will hope to obtain bis end 5 


without expence, will languiſh for ever in. fruitleſs wiſhes, and have 
the mortification of ſeeing the adventurous and the liberal enjoy that 


felicity, which, though it is within his reach, heis afraid of ſeizing. 


When the depredations of the Spaniards became firſt the ſubject of 


our debates, nothing was beard amongſt us but threats of vengeance, | 
demands of reparation, aſſertions of ſovereignty, and reſolutions to | 
obtain ſecurity : .the importance of our commerce, the neceſſity of 
rigorous meaſures, the danger of puſillanimity, the meanneſs of ne⸗ 
gotjation, and the diſadvantages of delay, were thundered from eve 


part of the houſe. Every.man ſeemed to imagine that there was no 
mean between victory and ruin, and that not to bumble Spain was to 
betray our country to inſults, ignominy and Wlavery, 

Far was I then, Sir, from ſuſpecting, that when the war, thus 


vehemently urged, ſhould be declared, that the proſecution. of it 


would produce any debates. I doubted not but that every man would' 
be deſirous of ſignalizing his zeal for the proſperity of commerce,'by 


expediting the ſapplies, and forwarding the preparations, and that 


the only contention among us would be, who ſhould Appear the moſt 
ardent enemy of Spain. 

But f no ſooner are hoſtilities begun againſt this inſolent and e 
ſve nation, than'thoſe who expreſſed moſt reſentment at the prudence 
and moderation by which they were delayed, thoſe that accuſed every 
attempt for an accommodation, of cowardice, and charged the mi- 


niſtry with conniving at the rapine of pirates, begin to enquire into : | 


the neceſſity of the expences occaſioned by the war, to barangue | on 


the advantages of parſimony, and to think it of more importance to | 


eaſe our taxes, than to ſubdue our enemies. 
In purſuance of. this new doctrine they are now tndeavouring to 


; embarraſs the megſures of his majeſty, that they may ſave, according 
to their own computation, _ only thirty thouſand pounds, which i in 
reality I can eafily ſhew to be no more than fifteen thouſand, _ 


65 
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F or the fake of this important ſum, our army is to be modelled by 


a new regulation, and the ſucceſs of the war is to be impeded, the 
; ſecurity of our commerce to be e and our colonies are to be 


ES. 4 'Y 


F rugality i is undoubtedly a virtue, bac! is, like others; to be practiſed 


"oh proper occaſions : to compute expences with a ſcrupulous nicety 


In time of war, is to prefer money to ſafety, and, by a very per- 
verſe kind of policy, to hazard the whole for the 5 1 a 


part. 


15 


The gentlemen, Sir, who 67755 moſt endeavoured to ning 


tmemſelves as the conſtant opponents of the adminiſtration, have 
charged it, on all occafions, with giving encouragement to the Spa. 
niards, but can charge it with nothing ſo likely to raiſe the confi. / 
dence and confirm the obſtinacy of the enemy, as the objections 
. which they themſelves have made to the preſent ſcheme. of levying 
forces; for to how great a degree of poverty muſt they believe that na- 


tion Need, of which the warmeſt patriots ſtruggle to fave a ſum 


fo inconſiderable, by an experiment of ſo much uncertainty ? And 
how eaſily will the Spaniards /promiſe themſelves, that they ſhall gain 


the victory only by obliging us to continue in a ſtate of war, a 5 


Which, by our own conſeſſion, we are not able to ſupport? 


Had any other argument, Sir, been produced than the en 
of parſimony, it had been leſs dangerous to have agreed to this neu 
ſcheme; but to adopt it only for the ſake of ſparing fifteen thouſand 
pounds, would be to make ourſelves contemptible, to intimidate our 
allies, and to unite all thoſe againſt us, who are Incline to . 
on miſery, and to plunder weakneſs. 1 
I 'am inclined to judge ſo favourably, Sir, of the intentions of 
thoſe whom 1 am now oppoſing, that I believe they have only uſed 
this argument, becauſe they were able to produce no other, and that 
if either reaſon or experience had been « on their fide, the {gud of 
the nation had not been mentioned, 

But the honourable gentleman, who has been ſo long engaged in 
military employments, has ſhewn that all our ſucceſs has been ob- 
tained by the preſent eſtabliſhment, and that the battle in which we 
"ſuffered moſt, was loſt by our unfortunate deficieney of officers. 

Nor do his reaſons, Sir, however modeſtly offered, deſerve leſs f: 
gard than his experience, for he has ſhewn that a greater number of 
cen N a to * diſci pline, and excite couragt; 

| and 


* 
* 
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and it is not neceſſary that a man ſhould be much a ſoldier to diſcover, 
that diſcipline and courage united, muſt generally prevail, 3 
To the examples which he has ee in favour of his opinion, 
it has been objected, that victor ies equally wonderful have been 
gained with fewer officers, and, by the honourable gentleman that 
ſpoke the ſecond on this occaſion, the actions of n wete, 05 
poſed to thoſe of the duke of Marlborough. . 
That victories have been gained by troops differently ER 1 
cannot deny; victories have likewiſe been gained, Sir, under every 
circumſtance of diſadvantage; victories have been gained by inferiour 
numbers, and by raw troops, over veteran armies, yet no prudent 
general ever produced theſe inſtances as arguments againſt the uſe- 
fulneſs of diſcipline, or as e that 1 of e was | 
no advantage. STORE | 6; 

The ſucceſs of prince a in we ha war, was PA "OR con- 

vincing the Britiſh general, that the German eſtabliſhment was pre- 
ferable to our own; for he required that the Heſſian troops, which 
were paid by Britain, ſhould be officered like- our national troops. 

In this he could be influenced only by his own opinion; for he net- 
ther nominated their officers, . nor could advance his intereſt at home 
by creating new poſts to which he did not recommend; he could 
therefore only regard 'the ſucceſs of the war, and e their 
model only becauſe he thought it defective. | + 45 

The Germans themſelves, Sir, .are far from imagining chat mai 

armies might not be made more formidable by approaching nearer to 

| the Britiſh methods; for one of their officers, a man of great reputation 
and experience, has informed me; that they were convinced of their 
defect, and that nothing hindered them from adding mere officers, - 
but the fear of expences ; that they imputed all their defeats to the 
neceſſity of parſimony, that their men wanted not courage but 
leaders, and that their enemies gained advantages n merely 7 ths lune 
riority of their opulence. 


4 W * 4 3 


In the late war it was common for the 3 nend wo 3 oy 
were ſerit upon any expedition of importance, to be ſupplied with _ 
officers either from their other regiments, or by the Britiſh forces; 
ſo neceſſary did the duke of Marlborough think a larger number of 
officers in time of action, that where he could not alter the eftabliſh- 
ment, he deviated from the common methods. of * and trans fer- 
39 Fa 85 red 
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red his officers ocolfioinlly into the over Which —— no 
| ſettled authority. _ 

It is therefore moſt evident, Sir, that the model on Which e our 
troops are formed, was, by this great commander, preferred to that 
which is now ſo warmly recommended, and I know not why we 
ſhould recede from his practice, if we are deſirous of his ſucceſs. 
Nor can TI diſcover, Sir, any better method of ſelecting officers 
than that Which has of late been followed, however ſome may cen- 
| ſire or ridicule it. To advance gentlemen to command ſeems to be 
the moſt likely way to unite authority with rank, for no man will- 
ingly obeys thoſe to whom he has lately ſeen himſelf equal, or whoſe 
Conduct in lower ſtations he ban ne had mente of ex- 

amining too nearly. 2 (x85 | 

The diſtinction of birth, hem 1 in itſelf, 85 _ | 
ſo long admitted, and ſo univerſally. received, that it is generally 
imagined to confer on one man an indelible and evident ſuperiority 
over another, a ſuperiority,” which thoſe who would eaſily imagine 
themſelves equal in merit cannot deny, and which they allow more 
willingly, becauſe, though it be an eee eee to Want 
it cannot be juſtly conſidered as a reproach. 

For this reaſon, Sir, men chearfully obey thoſe to whom aha birth 
* to have ſubjected them, without any ſcrupulous enquiries into 


their virtue or abilities; they have been taught from their childhood 
to conſider them as placed in a higher rank than themſelves, and are 
therefore not diſguſted at any tranſient burſts of impatience, or fud- ? 
den ſtarts of 'caprice, which would produce at leaſt reſentment, and f 
perhaps mutiny, in men newly: exalted from a low ſtation. The f 
more attentively, Sir, we look upon the world, the more ſtrongly | 8 
all we be convinced of the truth of theſe aſſertions, and the mom 7 
_ *evidently ſhall we diſcover the influence which operates, in a degre: 0 
ſcarcely credible, even to thoſe who have experienced its power, an 0 
which is indeed one of the chief means of ene, n 
"ſociety i is held together. | _ 
Nor are officers of birth, Sir, to 5 dai to men 88 are re. _ 
1 commended by nothing but military ſervice, only becauſe they are th 
more chearfully obeyed, but for another reaſon of equal importance di 
It has been obſerved, that, in reality, they diſcharge the duty d * 
la 


nme in a manner more N to TT dignity and encreaſf 
$31 a reverence 


88 
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rererence; that they diſcover, on all occaſions, a ſenſe of honour - 
and dread of diſgrace, which are not eaſily to be found i in a mind 
contracted by a mean nene, and depreſſed by long habits of ſub- | 
jection. 


It 1 1s not indeed, Sir, univerſally ank a certain, — 5 2 | = 


man raiſed from meanneſs and poverty, will be inſolent and oppreſ- 
ſive; nor do 1 doubt but there are many now languiſhing i in obſcu- _ 
rity, whoſe abilities might add new luſtre to the higheſt honours, and 
whoſe integrity would very. faithfully diſcharge the moſt important 
truſt, and in their favour, where-ever they can be diſcovered, ſome 
exceptions ought to be made; but as general rules are generally to 
be followed, as well in military regulations as other tranſactions, it 
will be found upon the exacteſt enquiry, by no means Improper to 
advance gentlemen to poſts of command rather than private ſentinels, 
however {kilful or courageous. | 

It is to be conſidered, Sir, that the preſent late of the con- 
tinent, has for many years made it neceſſary to ſupport . an army. 
even when we are not engaged in an actual war; that this army, 
though of late it has, for the eaſe of the people, been ſometimes 
encamped during the ſummer, is for the greateſt part quartered in 
towns, and mingled with the reſt of the community, but governed 
at the ſame time by the officers, and ſubject to the martial law. It 
has often been obſerved by thoſe who have argued againſt ſtanding 
forces, that this difference of government makes different ſocieties, 
which do not combine in the ſame intereſt, nor much favour one 
another; and it is indeed certain that funds are ſometimes produced, | 
that when any private quarrel happens either by drunkenneſs, 
or accident, or claims' really diſputable, between a ſoldier and any 
other perſon, each applies for ſupport and aſſiſtance to thoſe in 
the ſame condition with himſelf, the cauſe becomes general, and the 
ſoldiers and we are not FOR n from: blogs and blood- | 
ſhed. 

Is is true Nikewile we the Fe of hs 3 has ho fo effi 5 
cacious, that their arguments have been ſo clamorouſly. echoed, and 5 
their weekly productions ſo diligently diſperſed, that a great part of : 
the nation, as men always willingly admit what will produce imme- 
diate eaſe or adrantage, believes the army to be an uſeleſs burthen 
impoſed upon the people for the ſupport of the miniſtry; that the 
landlord therefore looks upon th ſoldier as an anner forced into 


3 
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his houſe, and rioting in ſloth at his expence; and the farmer and 
manufacturer have learned to call the army the vermin of the 
land, the caterpillars of the nation, the devourers of other men's in- 


dultry, the enemies of liberty, and the ſlaves of the court. | 


It is not to be ſuppoſed, Sir, that the ſoldiers entertain the ſame 


ideas of their profeſſion, or that they do not conceive themſelves in- 


Jured by ſuch repreſentations: they undoubtedly confider themſelves - 
as the bulwark of their country, as men ſelected for the defence of 
the reſt of the community, as thoſe who have engaged at the hazard 


of their lives to repel invaſion and repreſs rebellion, and who con- 


| tribute more than their part to the general felicity, by ſecuring pro- 
| perty and preventing danger 


Ir is not to be doubted, Sir, but ſentiments fo widely different, 


muſt produce an equal contrariety of claims, and diverſity of con- 


duct: the trader imagines, that the man who ſubſiſts upon the taxes 


which are raiſed only from his labour, ought to conlider himſelf as 
his inferior at leaſt, if not as his hireling and his ſervant ; the ſoldier 
wonders how he can ever conceive himſelf ſufficiently grateful to him 
that has devoted his life to his defence, and to whom he muſt fly for 
protection whenever danger ſhall approach him, and concludes that 
he has an inconteſtible right to the better part of that, of OY the 
preſervation of the whole depends upon him. 

Thus does ſelf- love magnify every man in his own eyes, and fo 


differently will men determine when each is to judge in his own 


cauſe. Which of theſe competitors thinks moſt juſtly of his own 
ſtation and character, or whether both are not miſtaken' in their opi- 
nion, I think it by no means neceffary to decide. This at leaſt is 
evident, that to preſerve peace and harmony between two bodies of 
men obliged to live together with ſentiments ſo oppolite, there is re- 
| "quired an uncommon degree of prudence, moderation, and know- 
ledge of mankind, which is chiefly to be exerted on the part of the 
ſoldiers, becauſe they are ſubject to more rigorous command, and are 
1 eaſily governed by the authority of their ſuperiors. 

Let us fuppoſe any diſpute of this kind, Sir, to happen where the 
ſoldiers were commanded only by private ſentinel, diſguiſed in the 
dreſs of officers, but retaining, what it cannot be expected that they 
ſhould ſuddenly be able to lay aſide, the prejudices which they had 
imbibed in the ranks, and all-the ardour of trifling competition in 


which their tation by once 8 them, What could be ex- 
| | pected 
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pected Bonk their councils and diceRion ? Can it be imagined. that 
they would enquire impartially into the original cauſe of the diſpute, 
that they would attend equally to the parties, endeavour by mildneſs 
and candour to ſoften the malevolence of each, and terminate the 


diſpute by ſome addreſsful expedient, or decent accommodation? He 


ſurely. muſt be very little acquainted with the vulgar notions of bear 
very and honour, that could form any hopes of ſuch conduct. 


The plain ſoldier, Sir, has not accuſtomed himſelf to regulate his 


motions by reaſon, nor has learned any more of honour, than that it 
conſiſts in adhering invariably to his pretenſions, even though he 
ſhould diſcover that they are falſe; and in reſenting affronts with the 
utmoſt rigour, even when they were provoked by himſelf, he is, 


taught, that it is his buſineſs to conquer in whatever cauſe, and that 


to deſiſt from any of his attempts, or retract. any of his aſſertions, is 


unworthy of a man of honour. 


Warm with ſuch notions as theſe, 3 would ſuch officers, as have 
been recommended by the honourable gentleman, apply themſelves 
to the termination of differences? Without any knowledge of the laws 


of ſociety, without any ſettled ideas of the different rights of different 


perſons, they would have nothing in view but the honour of their | 
profeſſion, nor endeayour to ſupport it by any other method than 
that of violence. If a ſoldier was affronted by a farmer, they would 
probably lay his territories waſte, and ravage his plantations like an 


enemy's country; if another diſagreed with his landlord, they would £5 


adviſe him to make good his quarters, to invade the magazines of pro- 
viſion without reſtraint, to force the barricadoes of the cellar, « and to 
forage in the ſtables without controul. 


But gentlemen, Sir, are proper judges of debates between the ar- 


| my and the reſt of the community, becauſe they are equally related 


to both parties, as men who poſſeſs or expect eſtates, or who are al- 
lied to thoſe whoſe influence ariſes from their property. As men 
bred in afluence and freedom, and acquainted with the bleſſings of 
our conſtitution, and the neceſſity of civil government, they cannot 


willingly contribute to the increaſe” of the military power, and.as 


members of the army they cannot but be deſirous to ſupport their | 
own rank, and to hinder their profeſſion from ſinking i into contempt ;.. . 
it is therefore their care to repreſs inſolence on one part, and to pre- 
vent oppreſſion on the other, to ſtop diſſentions in their beginning, 
and reconcile al the different pretenſions of Britons and ſoldiers. . 


„„ I am 


Li 
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Iam Indeed : ſurprized, Sir, to hear the promotion of ſerjeant 


aa by the honourable gentleman who has ſo often ſtrain- 
ed his Jungs, and exhauſted his invention, to explain how much 


our conſtitution is endangered by the army, how readily thoſe men 


will concur in the abolition of property who have nothing to loſe, 
and how eaſily they may be perſuaded to deſtroy the liberties of their 


country, who are already cut off from the enjoyment of them, who, 


therefore, can only behold with envy and malevolence thoſe advan- 
tages which they cannot hope to poſſeſs, and which produce in 
them no other effects than a quicker ſenſe of their 6wn' miſety. 
Upon what principles, Sir, any gentleman can form thoſe notions, 
6r with what view'he can ſo long and ſo ftudiouſty diſperſe them, it 


is his province to explain, for the only reaſon that can be offered by 


any other perſon for his inceſſant declamations, the defire of ſe- 
curing his country from the oppreſſion of a ſtanding army, is now 
for ever overthrown by this new propoſal ; which, if it were to be 
received, would in a very few years produce an army proper to be 
employed in the execution of the moſt deteſtable deſigns, an army 
that could be of no other uſe than to gratify an ambitious prince or 


a wicked miniſtry, as it would be commanded, not by men who had 


loft their liberty, but by men who never enjoyed it, by men who 
would aboliſh our conſtitution without knowing that they were en- 
| gaged in any criminal undertaking, who have no other ſenſe of the 
enjoyment of authority than that it is the power of acting without 

controul, who have no knowledge of apy other laws than the coms 
wands of their ſuperiors, 
To men like theſe, Sir, to men raiſed up from poverty and ſer- 
| vility to rank_and power, to ignorance inveſted with command, and 
to meanneſs elated with preferment, - -would any real patriot, any 
_'gealous aſſertor of liberty, any inflexible enemy to the corruptions 
of the miniſtry, conſign the protection of his country, and intruſt 
to theſe our happineſs, properties, and our lives ? 

Whether the honourable gentleman has changed any of 2 ſen- 
timents, which he has hitherto appeared to admit with regard ta 
the army, whether this new determination is only an inſtance of that 
' Jncanſiſtency, which is ſcarcely to he avoided i in the vindication of 2 
bad cauſe, or whether he was betrayed to it only by his hatred of the 
adminiſtration, which would prompt him ta recant his own advice, 
i i ſhould 8 8 to be * 1 win not prevens to determine, 

Bo : but 
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but I muſt lament on this occaſion the entertainment which the houſe 
will lofe, by the eternal ceſſation of any harangues on the army, 


fince he cannot now declaim on either 2 without en 
his former declarations, 


Nor will the honourable ——— Sud leſs Aifficuley i in . | 
that juſtice, rather than policy, requires the promotion of ſerjeants 


to commiſſions. Military preferments are always at the diſpoſal of 


the crown, nor can any right be pretended to them, but ſuch as ariſes 
from the cuſtom which has been generally followed in confering 
them, which is not only variable at pleaſure, but has never been at 
any time regularly obſerved. The order of rotation has been ſuffered - 
ſometimes to proceed, becauſe of two perſons otherwiſe equal, he that 
has ſerved longeſt may plead the moſt merit; but the plea of ſer- 
vice has been always over-ruled by birth or powerful recommen- 
dation. And though, Sir, it is natural for men diſappointed to 
complain, yet as thoſe officers, whoſe preferment has been delayed, 
were not thought in reality to have received any injury, their mur- 


murs have been the leſs regarded. 


It might be expected, Sir, from a patriot, . a lamenter of the: * 
generacy of mankind, and an inflexible opponent of corruption, 
that he ſhould conſider rather facts than perſons, chat he ſhould 
regulate his deciſion by the unvariable principles of reaſon and 
juſtice, and that therefore he ſhould not applaud at one time what 
he condemns at another. | | 

But this gentleman ſeems to have eſtabliſhed 1 new maxim 
of conduct, and perhaps upon new notions of morality; for he 
ſeems to imagine, that bis friends may ſeize as their right, what his 
adverſaries cannot touch without robbery, though the claim of both 
be the ſame. 7 

It is well known, Sir, to thi 3 army, that a noble 1 
whoſe abilities are ſo loudly, celebrated, whoſe virtues are ſo liberally ' 
praiſed, and whoſe removal ſrom his military employments is fa 
ſolemnly lamented as a publick calamity, obtained his firſt prefer - 
ments by pretenfions very different from military merit, and that at 
the age only of ſeventeen, a time of life in which, whatever might 


be his abilities, very little prudence or experience could be expected, | 


he was advanced to the command of a regiment, and exalted above 
many officers whoſe known bravery and 9 hazards entitled ö 


them to our 1 
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1 do net; aſſert that he was undeſervedly promoted, or condemn 
thofe who either ſolicited or granted his commiſſion; I maintain only, 
that what was then reafonable'and juft, is not now either iniquitous 
or ridiculous, and different perſons i in the ſame circumſtances have 


aright to the fame treatment. 


In the reign of queen Anne, 2 reign, Sir, which every Briton 
recolec̃ts with fo much ſatisfaction, and which will for ever afford 
examples of the wiſeſt councils, and moſt ſucceſsful wars, when new 


regiments were to be raiſed, it was far from being thought neceſſary | 


to obſerve this gentleman's favourite method of rotation; poſts were 
filled, not with the officers of other regiments, that room might be 
left for the promotion of ſerjeants, but with gentlemen who had never 
ſeen a battle, or learned any part of the military diſcipline. 

Bot though, Sir, the regulation of our army be thus violently 


attacked, the greateſt crime of the miniſtry is, in this gentleman's 


opinion, that of levying new troops, when we haye no employment 
for our ſtanding forces, of laying unneceſſary impoſitions upon the 


nation, and alatming with the fears of an invaſion, only that the 


army might be encreaſed. 


On this head, Sir, a declaration of the duke of Marlborough ha 


been produced, with a great pomp of circumſtances, and ſuch a 


ſeeming accuracy of narration, that the attention of the houſe was 
engaged, and the account was received with all the ſolemnity of 


univerſal filence, and with the veneration due to ſo high an ny 


in a queſtion of fo much importance, 
The ſubject is indeed fo worthy of regard, that I think, Sir, 


every man ought to contribute to its elucidation, and, therefore, 


J take the liberty of adding to the honourable gentleman's relation, 


what I hope will be heard with equal curioſity, the method by 


which that great commander propoſed to _ a 1 1 to an e 


| with ſo ſmail a number. 


He was very far, Sir, from i imagining that he ſhould ks able to 
repel them by open force, he was far from being ſo confident of his 
ſuperiority i in military ſkill, as to imagine that he ſhould defeat them 
by ſtratagem, and therefore, he deſigned, by burning the villages, 


and deſtroying the country, to deprive them of the means of ſubſiſ- 


tence, and harraſs them with famine;; to hover at a diſtance, and 
cut off thoſe parties Which necollity: ſhould force out to forage, 
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till a body of troops could be aſſembled ſufficient to — chem 
in a battle, or to drive them back to their ſhipßs. 

Such was the ſcheme, Sir, as I have been informed, of this 8 | 
man, nor, perhaps, can any other be ſtruck out by human abilities, 
where greater numbers are to be oppoſed by ſmaller. But this 
ſcheme, though preferable in the laſt extremities to ſlavery, is ſuch | 


as cannot be mentioned without horror, and of which the execution 


ought to be avoided by every expedient that can be practiſed without 5 
the danger of our liberties. We ought certainly not to reject a nau- 
ſeous medicine, by which that health is preſerved, which, if loft 
can only be reſtored by the amputation of a limb. | 

As it was therefore neceſſary, Sir, to ſecure our coaſts from an 
invaſion, it was neceſſary to raiſe new troops for the American ex- 
pedition. ; nor did this method produce any delay, for the regiments 
were compleated a long time before the ſhips of war and the tranſ- 
ports were ready to convoy and receive them, nor could the utmoſt 
ardour and diligence diſpatch them ſooner from our coaſts. ; 

The ſhips, Sir, were by the violence of a froſt, ſcarcely ex- 
ampled, getained for a long time in the harbours, without a poſſibi- 
lity of being put to ſea; when they were all aſſembled at the place 
appointed for their conjunction, they» waited for a wind; all the 
delay that can be objected, was produced by the ſeaſons, of which 
the regulation was in no man's power. 5 

But the time, Sir, which was unwillingly ſpent in the - camp, 
was not however loſt or miſemployed, for the troops were, by the 5 
order of the general, every day exerciſed, and inſtructed in the art 
of war, ſo that what was loſt in time, was more than recompenſed 
by the advantage of better diſcipline. 

Nor did theſe troops appear an herd ſo ignorant and contemptible, 
as they have been repreſented by malicious invectives and Judicrous | 
deſcriptions z there were not indeed among them many grey-headed 
warriors, nor were their former campaigns and paſt exploits the : 
ſubjects of their converſation ; but there was not one amongſt them 
who did not appear ready to ſuffer, in the cauſe of his country, all 
that the moſt hardened veteran could undergo, or whoſe alacrity 
and eagerneſs did not promiſe ne in the march, and intre- 


pidity in the battle. 


Their general, Sir, who ſaw ch purſue their exerciſes; declared 


boy much 20 was ſatisfied with their e applauded their 


8 
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appearance and epreſſed his confidence in their courage; nor do 
1 doubt, but our enemies will find, that it is not neceſſary to ſend out 
aur moſt formidable forces to humble them, and that the youth of 
1 will compenſate their want of experience by their courage. 
I I, Sir, have been drawn aſide from the preſent queſtion, it is 

by following, perhaps, with an exactneſs too ſcrupulous, the ho- 
nourable gentleman, whoſe propoſitions I have now ſhewn to be er- 
roneous, and, whoſe reproaches will, I believe, now appear rather 
the effects of diſappointment than of zeal, and therefore 1 think 
it now neeeſſary to return to the buſineſs before us, the conſide- 
ration of the preſent eſtabliſhment, from which, as it was -approved 
by the duke of Marlborough, and has been defended with very ſtrong 

arguments by one of the moſt experienced officers of this ane, [ 
cannot think it ſafe or prudent to depart. | WT 
Mr. GRENvILLE ſpoke next to the following effet Sir, as 2 
noble perſon has been frequently hinted at in this debate, to whom 
my relation is well known, and whom, as I know him well, I have 
the ſtrongeſt motives to Teverence and honour, I cannot forbear to 
give, on this occaſion,” an atteſtation which he will be allowed to 
deſerve by all oy OW intereſt has not blinded, and ee han 
ws. pho | 
It will be allowed, Sir, that he is one of thoſe who are indebted for 
their honours only to merit, one whom the malice of a court cannot 
. debaſe, as its favour cannot exalt ; he is one of thoſe whoſe loſs of 
employments can be a reproach only to thoſe who take them from 
him, as he cannot forfeit them but by performing his duty, and can 
only give offence by ſteady integrity, and a reſolution to 9 885 as he 

3 and to act as his conſcience dictates. 

There are, Sir, men I know, to whom this Panegyric will ſeem 


romantic and chimerical, men to whom integrity and conſcience 


are idle ſounds, men who are content to catch the word of theit 
leader, who have no ſenſe of the obligation of any law but the ſu- 
preme will of him that pays them, and who know not any virtue but 
diligence i in attendance, and readineſs in;obedience, 
It is ſurely, Sir, no loſs to the noble perſon to be debarred from 
any fellowſhip with men like theſe. Nothing can be more unpleaſing 
to virtue than ſuch a ſituation as lays it under a neceſſity of be- 
holding wickedneſs that cannot be reformed z, as the ſight of a peſt· 
bouſe muſt raiſe horror, though we ould nab 92 bse ſe· 
cute from the ee 
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Mr. On ſpoke next, in ſubſtance: as follows: Sir; as I cannot 
approve the ſceheme now propoſed, for augmenting our forces, I. ſhall 
endeavour to ſhew why the arguments, by which it has hitherto been 
ſupported, have failed to convince me, and ſhall lay before the houſe 
ſome reaſons againſt it, to which 1 ſhall expect an anſwer, before I 
ſhall think that I can agree to it, without ſquandering the money 
of which my conſtituents have intruſted me with the diſpoſal. * 
- The argument, Sir, with which this motion was introduced, 
which is indeed the ſtrongeſt that has yet been offered, was, that this 
eſtimate is leſs expenſive than one that was laid before the houſe in a 
late reign, and that een it could not reaſonably be charged with 
extravagance. 
Let us now conſideß t this argument. with hs care which is 8 
by the importance of the queſtion, let us enquire what conſequences 
will follow from it, and to what previous r it muſt owe its 
force. | 
The argument, Sir, evidently ſuppoſes os the ai king 
William's reign was drawn up without any intention to deceive the 
houſe, or to raiſe money for purpoſes different from thoſe for which 
it was really expended. But if we ſuppoſe that eſtimate to be frau - 
dulently calculated, this may contain the ſame fallacies in a lower 
degree, and the only merit that can be claimed by the authors of it, 
will be, that they are not the moſt rapacious plunderers of their 
country, that however they may be charged with» profuſion of 
publick money, they are yet more e than ſome of or pre- 
deceſſors. | 
But it is known, Sir, . in king William's b „ eſti. 
mates were honeſtly computed; it is known that the rotation of 
parties, and fluctuation of meaſures, reduced the miniſtry to ſubſiſt 
upon artifices, to amuſe the ſenate with exorbitant demands, only. 
that they might obtain the neceſſary grants, and to pretend ex- 
pences which never were incurred, that the ſupplies which the pub- 
lick affairs really required, might not be with-held; as fraudulent 
tradeſmen fix immoderate prices, that e may make offers "_ 
portionate to their demands. | 
The eſtimates therefore of that reign. are of very nile 8 
though they might ſometimes paſs the houſe without cenſure; for it 
is to be conſidered, that by the frequency of new elections, the 
greateſt. part of the members were often unacquainted with the ſtate of 
n 
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publick iceounts, and that an army was ſo little known to this king- 
dom, that the true expence of it might eaſily be concealed. 


Nor is this, Sir, the only fallacy of this argument ; for it ſuppoſes 7 


likewiſe, that the nation is no leſs wealthy than in the time when 
that compuration was offered, with which this is ſo triumphantly 
compared, For every man knows that publick as well as private 


expences are to be proportioned to the revenue by which they are 


" ſupplied, and that the charges which are : eaſily n at one e 
* threaten ruin at another. 


But unhappily, Sir, it is evident, that, knee the . of thas 6505 | 


. reign, the nation has been exhauſted by a long and waſteful war, 
and fince, by a peace equally deftruRive, it is embarraſſed with an 


enormous debt, and intangled i in treaties, of which the ſupport may 
call every day for new expences; it has ſuffered ſince that time a 
thouſand loſſes, but gained no advantage, and yet the expences of 


that time are mentioned as an example to be 1 with thoſe 
which are propoſed in this. 5 . 

The difference of the condition of the Britiſh nation at thoſe two 
periods of time, Sir, is not leſs than that of the ſtrength of the ſame 
man in the vigour of youth/and the frigidity of old age, in the 
- fluſh of health and the languor of diſeaſe, of the ſame man newly 
riſen from reſt and plenty, and debilitated with hunger and fatigue. 
To make ſuch a compariſon, Sir, betrays at leaſt a very criminal 
inſenſibility of the publick miſery, if it may not be charged with 
greater malignity. I know not whether thoſe who ſhall hear of 
this debate, may not impute ſuch reflections rather to cruelty than 
negligence, and imagine that thoſe who ſquander the treaſure of the 
mation, take pleaſure in reproaching that poverty which their coun- 
ſels produce, and indulge their own vanity by contemplating the 
calamities from which they are themſelves ſecure, and to which they 
are indebted for opportunities of increaſing their own fortunes, .and 
gratifying their ambition. It is evident, that an eſtimate which re- 
quires leſs than that which has been mentioned, may yet exact more 
than the nation can now raiſe, without feeling too great inconveni- 
encies to be compenſated by the advantages which can be expected 
from our new forces, Nor is it ſufficient that it is lower than. thoſe 


of former times; for as it ought to be the care of the government 


to preſerve the eaſe and happineſs of the people, it ſhould be re- 
duced in proportion to the diminution of the national wealth, 
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The right honourable gentlenan confeſſes, Sir, that frugality is a 
virtue, and his argument ſuppoſes that to contract expences is an ar- 
gument of prudent meaſures; why then i is he afraid of carrying virtue 
to a greater height, of making the burthen ſtill more light, and pre- 
ferring the cheapeſt eſtimate that can be propoſed, when it is aſſerted 
by thoſe whoſe authority is moſt worthy of regard, that it will 
produce no weakneſs in our troops, nor give our enemies any ſu- 
periority ? | I, 

I do not pretend any other ſkill in military ie than may be 
gained by caſual converſation with ſoldiers, and by a curſory ob- 
ſervation of daily occurrences ; but I ſpeak with greater confidence on 
this occaſion, becauſe I do not think any other qualifications neceſ- 
fary for the determination of this queſtion, than a HAR of pr rea- 
ſoning and freedom from the prejudices of intereſt. 

Every man knows, Sir, without a military e that it is im- 
prudent to purchaſe any thing at a greater price which may be pro- 
cured at a leſs, and that when the ſame ſum will buy two things, 
of which one is evidently preferable to the erg the ok ought to be 
choſen, _ | 

If the application of either of theſe two enen will decide this 
controverſy, there will be no need of recurring to experience, of > 
citing the authority of foreign commanders, of comparing the adions 
of the German and Britiſh generals, or of enquiring how Eve ys | 
been loſt, or to what victories are to be aſcribed. | 

It is evident, Sir, that the ſcheme now propoſed, is s twice as coſliy 
as that which is recommended in oppoſition to it, and therefore, un- 
leſs it will produce twice the advantage, it muſt be acknowledged to 
be imprudently choſen. The advantage in war, is to be rated by 
comparing the ſtrength of different numbers in different circum- 
ances, and enquiring what degree of ſuperiority ' will be found. 


If we ſuppoſe, Sir, two bodies of men equally armed and di- 
ſciplined oppoſed to each other without any advantage of ſituation, 
we muſt conceive that neither party could be conquered, that the ba- 
lance of the day muſt remain equal, and that the conteſt would con- : 
tinue undecided. | 
It cannot be objected to this 8 Sir, 3 no ſuch event is 
recorded in hiſtory, becauſe in war many cauſes really act which can- 
| not be eſtimated ; one army may conſiſt of ſoldiers more courageous, 
and more confident in the Juſtice of their cauſe ; unforeſeen accidents 


\ 


. 
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may operate, 8 be miſtaken, or leaders may be miſinformed; 
| but all theſe conſiderations are to be ſet aſide in ſpeculation, becauſe 
they may equally be alleged on either part. 
Tuo bodies of men, Sir, equally numerous, being tietalors ſup- 
poſed equal, it is to be enquired how either may be ſuperior to the 
other. It is propoſed on one part to produce this effect by doubling 
the number of officers rather than increating that of the ſoldiers, on 
the other to double the ſoldiers under the ſame officers, the enpence 
being the ſame of both methods. | 
When two armies modelled e e to . different ſchemes 
enter the field, what event can be expected? Either ;five thouſand 
men with a double number of officers, muſt be. equal to ten thouſand 
differently regulated, or the publick has paid more ſor aſſiſtance of 
the officers than its real value, and has choſen of two methods equally 
expenſive that which is leaſt efficacious, 


This, Sir, is the ſtate of the queſtion now before us, our un 
deficiency is not of men but money, and we may procure ten thou- 


ſand men regulated like the foreign troops, at the ſame expence as 
five thouſand in the form propoſed ; but I am afraid that no man will 
de found. to aſſert, that the addition of officers will be. equiyaſear to 
a double number of ſoldiers. 
Thus it is evident, Sir, evident to 5 that the mol 
_ expenſive method is at the ſame time the leaſt advantageous, and that 
the propoſal of new regiments is intended to Nane the ſtrength of 
the miniſtry: rather than of the army. | 
I we ſuppoſe, Sir, what is more than any foreigner will grant, 
_ that the additional officers raiſe a body of five thouſand men to an 


equality with fix thouſand, is not the pay of four thouſand men ap- 


-parently thrown away And do not the officers receive a reward which 
their ſervice cannot deſerve? Would it not be far more rational to 
raiſe ſeyen thouſand, by which our army would be ſtronger by a 
ſeventh part, and as the pay of three thouſand would be ſaved, the 
publick would be richer by almoſt a third. 
Surely, Sit, numerical arguments cannot but deſerve ſome con- 
ſideration, even from thoſe who have learned by long practice to ex- 
plain away mere probability at pleaſure, to ſelect the circumſtances 
of complicated queſtions, and only to ſhew thoſe which may be pro- 
ducedi in favour of their oyn opinions. : 
In the projet wee, Sir, there is very little room for fallacy; 


not. 
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nor do I ſee what remains to the deciſion of it,” but that thoſe gentle · 
men who have been acquainted with military operations, inform us, 
what degree of ſuperiority is conferred by any aſſignable number of of- 
ficers ; that we may compare their ſervice with the price, and diſ- 
cover whether the ſame money will not purchaſe greater advantages. 

The experience of the late war may evince, Sir, that thoſe troops 
which have the greateſt number of officers are not always victorious;  ' 
for our eſtabliſhment never admitted the ſame, or nearly the ſame ' 
number with that of the French, our enemies ; nevertheleſs. we an 
boaſt of our victories; z nor is it certain that we might not have been 
equally ſucceſsful, though the number of our officers had been yet | 
lefs. He 

F oreigners, Sir, are very far from diſcovering the defect of their 
own eſtabliſhment, or imagining that they ſhould become more for- 
midable by i imitating our methods. When I travelled, 'T took op- 
portunities of converling with the generals of thoſe nations which are 2 
moſt famous for the valour of their troops, and was informed by | 
them, that they thought a multitude of officers by no means uſeful, 
and that they were ſo far from deſiring to fee their own regulation 
changed, that they ſhould make no ſeruple of recommending it to 
other nations, who in their opinion ſquandered their treaſure upon 
uſeleſs commiſſions, and increaſed the CHESTER of war r by unneceſ- 
ſary burthens. 95 | | 

I hope no man will. thiok it ſulficient to reply to theſe arguments 
with general aſſertions, or will deny the neceſlity of frugality, and 
extol the opulefice of the nation, the extent of our commerce, and 
the happineſs of our condition. Such indeed, Sir, is the method of 
argumentation made uſe of by the hireling ſeribblers of the court, who, 
becauſe they feel none of the publick calamities, repreſent all com- 
plaints as criminal murmurs, and charge thoſe with ſedition who pe- 
tition onl y for relief. Wretches like theſe would celebrate our vidto- 
ries, though our country ſhould be over-run by an invader, would 
praiſe the lenity of any government by which themſelves ſhould be 
ſpared, and would boaſt of the happineſs of plenty, when half wal 
people ſhould be languiſhing with famine, 


do not ſuppoſe, Sit, that the deſpicable ſophiſtry of crate 8 
like theſe has any effect here, nor ſhould I have thought them wor- 
thy of the leaſt notice, had it not been proper to enquire, whether 
doſe may not be juſtly 1 of ſome inclination to een be 
Ver. I. | - in 3 
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in this aNſembly, by whom the moſt profligate of mankind are openly 
paid for the eee of e and the e of cor- 
e e Gs 

It is indeed, Sir, e in thoſe 1 are . impairing our AE 
nour and influence, to endeavour to conceal from the people their 
own weakneſs, that weakneſs which is ſo well known in foreign 
countries, that every nation is encouraged to inſult us, and b 

which it may reaſonably be imagined that new enemies will in a 
Hort time be raiſed. ” 

The late changes in our military regulations bave indeed taken 
away all the terror of our arms : - thoſe troops are now no longer 
dreaded, by which the liberties W Europe were recovered, and the 
French reduced to abandon their ſchemes of univerſal empire, for 
the defence of their own countty, becauſe the officers by whom they 
were formerly conducted to glory and, to victory, are now diſmiſſed, 
and men advanced to their poſts, who are neither feared nor 


| known. 

1 - When the duke = C Argyle » was s lately deprived of his command, 
the Spaniards could not · conceal their ſatisfaction; 4 they beſtowed, ; 
however unwillingly, the higheſt panegyric upon his brayery and Lp 
conduct, by ſhewing that he was the only Briton of whom they were b 
aftaid. Nor did their allies the French diſcover leſs exultation ; for N 
by them it was declared, that the nation was now diſarmed, that ei- 
ther no war was intended, or that none could be ſucceſsfully profe- b 

| cuted, ſince, as they made no ſcruple to aſſert, though I know not C: 

5 whether! ought to repeat it, we have no other man capable of com- th 

: . manding armies, or conducting any great deſign | | of 

| 4 1 am informed that this illuſtrious warrior, whoſe abilities are po 

|  folficiently atteſted by theſe enemies that have felt their prevalence, | 

* of opinion, that the number of officers now required j is not neceſ- ni 

 fary, and has declared that he ſhould with equal confidence under- iN 

take either invaſion or defence, with forces modelled after the Ger- eſt 

7 5 man cuſtom; 3 and ſince I have ſhewn, that, unleſs the troops. ſo regu. [WO 

Jated are equivalent to a double number added to the ſtanding reg! but 

ments, part of the expence of the officers. is evidently ſquandered, [ mo 

hall vote againſt the motion, u unleſs it be proved, which I beliere 5 


will not be attempted, that the force of a Ts oxen] is doubled by 
Soong the officers. 


eee Wabz then lee to the purpoſe dent Si, t th 
25 ; learned 
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Jearned gentleman who ſpoke laſt, muſt be acknowledged to Have: iz 
diſcovered a very ſpecious method of reaſoning, and to have carried” 
his enquiry as far as ſpeculation without experience can hope to pro- 
ceed, but has i in my opinion admitted a falſe principle, 2 ane, Wal 
his argument has been perplexed. 5 
He ſuppoſes that the advantages muſt be always i in properties 
the money expended in procuring them, and that therefore if five 
thouſand men, raiſed at any given coſt, will be equal to five thouſands 
they ought, if they are regulated according to an eb eur; of - 
double the charge, to be able to encounter ten thouſanlc. 
But in this ſuppoſition, Sir, he forgets that the poſibiliry of loſs 
is to be thrown into the balance againſt the advantage of the expence 
ſaved, and that though the ſtrength of the troops be not encreaſed. 
in proportion to the encreaſe of the coft, vet the additional ſecurity | 
againſt a great loſs may Juſt entitle the moſt race een 10 5 
the es | l 3 
Suppoſe five thouſand men to be . into vhs eld 2 1 
thouſand, if hey can by multiplying their officers at a double ex- 
| pence be enabled to engage ſucceſsfully a body ſuperior in numbeg 
by only a ſixth part, the nation may be juſtly ſaid to gain, all chat 
would have been loſt by ſuffering a defeat. 3 1488 pn 
That we ought not to chuſe a worſe method when v we can ny? end. A 


25 better, is indiſputably true, but which method i is worſe or better, 
not can be diſcovered only by experience, "The laſt, war has taught us, 
Wag that our troops in their preſent eſtabliſhment are ſuperior to the forces 


of France, but how much they might ſuffer by any alteration i it is not 
5 poſſible to foreſee. 1 
| Succeſs is gained by courage, and courage is 3 by a 2n {pi 
nion of ſuperiority ; z and it may eaſily. be imagined, that our ſoldiers,, 
who judge of their own ſtrength only by experience, imagine their own 
eſtabliſhment and diſcipline advanced to the higheſt perfection; nor : 
| would they expect any other conſequences. from an alteration: of it, 
but weakneſs and defeats. . It is therefore dangerous to change the 
model of our forces, becauſe, it 1s eee to re the 88 of 
our ſoldiers, 5 \ M b 
Though it is confeſſed, Sir, that the e 8 0 alficers.: are 
ſtill more numerous, have been conquered by our troops, it muſt: be 
ikewiſe alleged, that they had yielded us far eaſier victories had their 
flicers oo wanting ; ; Te to them are they indebted for their con- 

„ * 


; attack, 


merely ſpeculative concerning the proportions between different de- 
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dueſts where · ever they have been ſucceſsful, and for their reſiſtance 
where-ever they have been with difficulty defeated ; their ſoldiers are a 
ſpiritleſs herd, and were they not invigorated by the example of 
their leaders, and reſtrained by the fear of inftant puniſhment, 
would 5 at the e of "my be without Weng for the 


I cannot therefore; Sir, but be of opinion, that the neceſſity of 
a large numberiof officers may be learned even from the behaviour of 
thoſe troops which have been unſucceſsful, ſince it is certain, that 
though they have been often overcome, they have generally Nennen 
with great ſtzadineſs, and retired with great order. 


If thoſe who are only ſpeculative warriors ſhall imagine that their 


arguments are not confuted, I can only repeat what I declared when 


I firſt attempted to deliver my ſentiments in this debate, that L do 
not pretend to be very ſkilful in the arts of diſputation. I, who 
claim no other title than that of an old ſoldier, cannot hope to pre- 
vail -much by my oratory ; ; it is enough for me that I am confident 
* confuting Fe arguments in the each which I oppoſe in the 
5 WN „ 3 

Mt. Fox ſpoke next in this manner ig I am far How think- 
ing that this queſtion has been hitherto fully explained by thoſe who 
have either conſidered it only as a diſpute about money, or a queſtion 


grees of expence, and probability of ſucceſs, In a war of this kind 
expence is the laſt and loweſt conſideration, and where experience 
may be une the e of N 9 905 to 2800 no 
| ee. e 

The method, Sir, by which our troops have hitherto bein regu- 
lated, is well known to have produced ſucceſs beyond our expec- 
" tations, to have exalted us to the arbitration of the world, to haue 
reduced the F rench to change their threats of forcing a monarch 
upon us into petitions for peace, and to have eſtabliſhed the libertia 

of almoſt every nation of the world that can call itſelf free. 
Whether this method, Sir, ſo ſucceſsful, ſo eaſy, and fo forml- 
obs ſhall be changed, whether it ſha!l be changed at a time whet 
the whole continent is in commotion; and ev ery nation calling ſoldien 
to its ſtandard 3 when the French, recovered ſrom their defeats, ſeem 
to have forgotten the force of that hand that cruſhed them in the 
_ of Ty z when Ms Om: to 0 N WN former N 
a 
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and rekindling their extinguiſhed ambition; whether, at ſuch a time, 
the regulations of our army ſhall be changed to ſave, upon the higheſt 
computation, only thirty thouſand pounds, is the preſent queſtion. 
On ſuch a queſtion, Sir, I cannot obſerve, without aſtoniſhment, + 
any man deliberating for a ſingle moment. To ſuſpend our opinion 
in this caſe, would be to balance our lives, our liberties, our patri- 
monies, and our. poſterity, againſt thirty thouſand pounds. ' | © 
The effects of our preſent method, Sir, are well known to ours 
ſelves, our confederates, our enemies, to every man that has heard 
the name of Blenheim and Ramillies; the conſequences of the 
eſtabliſnment, now contended for, our moſt experienced commanders 
own themſelves unable to foreſee, and I am far from believing that 
theoretical. diſquiſitions can enable any man to make rent diſcoveries 
in military affairs, 5 a 
Our own inexperience of the method whdcks) is ſo OT recom- 
. mended, is not the ſtrongeſt objection to it, though even this ought, 
in my opinion, to reſtrain us from trying it at this hazardous con- 
juncture. But ſince arguments, merely negative, may be thought - 
over-balanced by the proſpect of ſaving money, I ſhall lay before the 
| houſe, what effects the want of officers has produced, with regard to 
thoſe nations whoſe poverty has laid them under a ene of Ju : 
ſimonious eſtabliſhments. 7 | | 
When the Germans were defeated | by the Frere; in the 1200 war, 
I was at the Sardinian court, where the battle was, as it may eaſi- 
ly be ſuppoſed, the reigning ſubje& of converſation, and where 
they did not want opportunities of informing themſelves minutely : 
of all the circumſtances which contributed to the event; ir was there, 
Sir, univerſally determined, that the atten ane canes _ —_ nn 
for. want of een... 5 t O ; | 
It was obſerved, alſo, Sir, that ſome SNPS which: were once 
courted and feared by all the neighbouring potentates, had loſt their 
reputation in later times, of which no reaſon could be alleged, but 
that they had leſſened the number of their officers; ſuch is the change 
in the model of the Walloons, and ſuch: is 99 e 15 
ced by i „ „ | : 2 
I am very far, Sir, from BONG that reaſon is not to * con- 
ſulted in militfity operations as in other affairs, and have no leſs 
latisſaction thai the learned gentleman who ſpoke laſt but one, in 
clear and  demonſirative deductions; but in this queſtion, reaſon 5 
| 8 3 ittelf 
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ieſelf informs me, that regard ought only to be had to experience, 
and that authority Sabina by en e to have x no pres 
valence. | | 
I ſhall e Sir, ale no enquiry: into the abilities of: the 
generals, by whom theſe contrary opinions are defended, nor dra 
any parallel between their actions or their knowledge. It is ſuffi- 
cient for me that the one is propoſing a new ſcheme, and that the 
opinion of the other can plead the practice of king William, and 
tze duke of Marlborough, and the ſucceſs of the laſt war. 
Vet, Sir, if parſimony be a virtue at this time fo eminently ne- 
| ceſſary⸗ it may be urged in favour of this eſtimate, that it will be 
leſs expeniive than thoſe that have been formerly offered, and that 
as all changes ought to be gradual, this may be conſidered as the | 
firſt ſtep towards a general reduction of the publick charge. 
Mr. HeaTaHCoOATE ſpoke to the following purpoſe: —Sir, it is 
not without aſtoniſhment, that I heard the honourable, cgentleman 
who ſpoke lately, conclude his remarks with an attempt to re- 
new our apprehenſions of the pretender, a chimerical invader, an 
enemy in the clouds, without ſpirit, and without forces, without 
dominions, without money, and without allies; a miſerable fugi- 
tive that has not a friend in this kingdom, or none but ſuch as are 
exaſperated by thoſe whom the men, that mention my with lo 
much terror, are attempting to vindicateG. . 
The vanity, Sir, of ſuch fears, the .folly of ng Wenz if 
f G real, and of counterfeiting them, if they are falſe, has been, 
ſufficiently expoſed i in this debate, by my honourable friend; but as 
he thought it unneceſſary to employ arguments in proof of what can- 


not de denied, and believed it ſufficient to ridicule a panic which he 


ſuppoſed merely political, I who judge, perhaps, more favourably of 
the ſincerity of ſome, and more tenderly of the cowardice of others, 
Mall endeavour - to ſhew, that the frequent revolutions which have 
happened in this nation, afford us no reaſon for fearing. another 
_ equally ſudden-and unforeſeen in favour. of the pretender. | | 
The government, Sir, is always ſtronger, as it is odinplicared with 
the private intereſt of more individuals ; becauſe, though there are 
few that heve comprehenſion ſufficient to diſcern the general ad- 
vantage of the community, almoſt every man is ca pable of attending 
to his own; and though not many have virtue to ſtand up in op- 
N to the approach: of en ne, of which every obe 
E 5 may 
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may hope to exempt bimſell from his particular ſhare, yet the moſt 


ſanguine are alarmed, and the moſt indolent awakened at any dan- 
ger which threatens Were and will exert . utmoſt eee 
obviate or eſcape it. 


For this reaſon, Sir, I 1 3 cata Ah publick And. 6 
eftabliſhed i in this nation, as a barrier to the government, which 


cannot eaſily be broken: a foreign prince cannot now be placed up- 


on the throne, but in oppoſition almoſt to every wealthy man, who - 
having truſted the government with his WI has n a pledge 


of his own fidelity. 


But to this gentleman, Sir, whom 10 am now ee eee 
can be of very little importance, becauſe, by his own confeſſion, he 
is retained as a mere machine, to ſpeak at the direction of another, 
and to utter ſentiments which he never conceived, and which his 


heſitation and abrupt concluſion ſnews him to admit with very 


little examination, He had not even allowed himſelf time to know 


the opinion which he was to aſſert, or to imprint upon his memory 


thoſe arguments to which he was to add the ſanction of his authority. 


Hie ſeems to have boldly promiſed to ſpeak, and.then to have enquired 
| what he was to ſay. Yet has this gentleman often declaimed-here 


with all. the apparent ardour of integrity, and been heard with 

that regard which is only due to virtue and independence. 
Some of his aſſertions are ſuch, however, as require. confutation, * 

which is, perhaps, more neceſſary ſince he has produced an autho- 


rity for them, which many of thoſe who heard him may think of 
much greater weight than his own. He affirms, that we can ſuffer only . 


by an inyaſion, and infers from this, poſition, that we need only 


to guard our own coaſts. I am of an opinion very different, and 


| having not yet prevailed upon myſelf to receive notes from any. other 
perſon, cannot forbear to ſpeak what I think, and what the pub- 


lick proſperity requires to be generally known. We may ſurely ſuf- 


fer by many other cauſes, by the ignorance or treachery, or co-war- 
dice of, the miniſtry, by the negligence of that perſon to whom 
this gentleman was probably indebted for his notes. We may ſuf- 


fer by the loſs of our ſugar Folge, which may be july valued at 
ten millions. 1 _ 

Theſe plantations, 5 8 affory us ha all the profitable 3 
that. is now left us, have been expoſed; to the inſults of the enemy, 
TROY other. 299g. than two. hips, BR Non for ſervice, 
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They have been left to the protection of chance, with no other fe- 
eurity, at a time when the Spaniards had _ out a gs to 
infeſt and ravage our American dominions. | 

The admiral, who was ſent into America, ase eee 
a year in the ports, without forces, ſhips, or amunition, which yet 
might have been ſent in a few months, had not pretences of delay 
been ſtudiouſty invented, had not the preparations been obſtructed 
by clandeftii neexpedients, and had not every man been tacitly aſſured, 


rather than by removing them. 
Such was the conduct of thofe, who now ftand up in the face of 
their country, and, without diffidence or ſhame, boaſt of their zeal, 


expeditious, | and that the n een Was 1 ae . the 
ſeaſons and the winds. | 

With affertions equally intrepid, and arguments Aunty contemp- 
tible, has the ſame perfon, who boaſted his expedition, endeavoured 
to defend the eſtabliſhment of new regiments, in oppoſition to the 
practice of foreign nations, and to the opinion of the greateſt ge- 


recommended his ſcheme on account of its frugality. 


| to defend the model of the troops ſent to America, that he ſhould 
prefer bays to veterans, and aſſert the propriety of intruſting new 


debate fuch proofs of controverſial courage, that eee fo ean be 
now imagined too arduous for him to ä 

His ftrength, Sir, is indeed not equal to his ſpirit, and he is fre- 
quently unſucceſsful in his moſt bigorous efforts, but it muſt be con- 
feſſed that he is generally overborne only by the force of truth, by a 


fore, though it makes no impreſſion upon bim. prevails upon pom 
to leave him ſometimes alone in the vindication of his poſitions. 


early to commiſſions, will be produced by him without effect, be · 


with command till they had ſpent ſome time in the ſervice, and ex- 
| lbited proofs of their Courage and 1 capacity z and it cannot be 


* 


} 4 


- that he ſhould recomend himſelf to his ſuperiors, by l OY 


their aſſiduity, and their diſpatch; : Who proclaim with an air of | 
_ triumphant innocence, that no art or diligence could have been more 


neral among us; and, to ſhew how little he fears bages, has 


It is not to be wondered, Sir, that ſuch an orator ns undertake 


levies to unexperienced commanders z for he has given us in this 


power which few can reſiſt ſo reſolutely as himſelf, and which there- 


The examples, Sir, of thoſe noble perſons who were advanced 


cauſe the caſes are by no means parallel. They were not inveſted 


doubtel, a 


j 
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doubted, but ſome men may diſcover at. ſeventeen nnn than 
others in the full ſtrength of manhood; | 
But, Sir, there is another conſideration of; more e 
which will annihilate the parallel, and deſtroy the argument founded 
upon it. At the time in which theſe perſons were preferred, the 5 
nation had but newly ſeen an army, and had therefore very ſe od : 
officers whoſe experience could be truſted, or whoſe ſervices required 
to be rewarded, the miniſters were obliged to ſelect thoſe, who, . 
though they did not underſtand the military ſciences, were likely to 
attain them in a ſhort time, and the event has ſufficiently proved, 
that in the choice no greater art was an to intereſt than to W 
ment. 
It was prudent reis Sir, to choſe: young 1 Shay FR 
their abilities equal with thoſe of others, becauſe the nation was 
likely to poſſeſs them longer, and would not be reduced by an in= 
terval of peace to make war again with raw forces under, s direc- Y 
tion of ignorant commanders. 


But this proviſion, however ede 5 e of this mĩ- 
niſtry has found means to defeat, by detaining at home the diſci- 
plined troops, and depriving the moſt experienced generals of their : 
commands, at a time when they are moſt neceſſary, at a time when. 
the whole world is in arms, when the ambition of France is 
reviving its claims, And. the auh are preparing to invade our 
colonies. 

But, Sir, though our e are e we are - ſufficiently. 
| Informed, that it is not becauſe we are imagined to be in a ſtate of 
ſafety 3 for the encreaſe of our army betrays our fear, of which, 
whether i it will be diſpelled or enereaſed by; ſuch meaſures it is not 
dificult to determine. , 

An army thus numerous, Sir, | is, in the opinion of every honeſt - 
Brizon, of every man that reveres the conſtitution, or loves his | 
liberty, an evil more to be dreaded, than any from which we : 
can be defended by i it. The moſt unpopular act of the moſt unpo- | 
pular of our monarchs, was the eſtabliſhment, of a ſtanding army, 
nor do I know any thing to be feared from the exaltation of the 
dreadful pretender to the . but that he will SHY the nation 
with an armed ſoree. . 5 

If « our rro0ps « + continue t to be FLEET FR which we i may reaſonably r 
ſapedt, 1275 if arguments like thele be admitted, pretences ſot 
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_ avgmentations can never be wanting, the conſequences. are eaſily 
foreſeen; they will grow too numerous to be quartered in the 
towns, and, with an affectation of eaſing them of ſuch unwelcome 
gueſts, it will be propoſed, that after having ſpent the ſummer 
in a camp, they ſhall retire in winter to barracks. Then will the 
burthen of a ſtanding army be impoſed for ever on the nation; then 
may our liberties be openly invaded, and thoſe: who now oppreſs us 
by the power only of money, will then throw aſide the maſk, and de- 
ner themſelves from the conſtraint of hypocriſy; thoſe who now 
ſooth us with promiſes and proteſtations, will then intimidate us 


with threatenings, and, perhaps, revenge the . of their 
e dy perſecution and ſequeſtrations. 


Mr. Ge ſpoke next, to the following effect: Sir, i the 


et of arguments proved the inſincerity of thoſe who produce 
mem, F ſhould be inelined to ſuſpect the advocates for the eſtabliſh- 
ment of new regiments, of deſigns very different from the defence 
of their country; but as their intentions cannot be known, they 
cannot be cenſured, and I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to an ex- 
amination of the reaſons which 0 have offered, and the ay- 
thorities which they have cited, e 
The German general, who has deen mentioned on this occaſion 
with fo much Dean is not tleſs e to me e than to hs honourable 


which I ln his ns and converſation.- Among other queſ- 
tions, which my familiarity with him intitled me to propoſe, I hare 
 afked him to what cauſes he imputed the ill ſucceſs of the laſt war, 
and he frankly aſcribed the mjſearriages of it to the unhappy diviſions 
by which the German counſels were at that time embarraſſed. 
Faction produces nearly the ſame conſequence in all countries, 
and had then influenced the Imperial court, as of late the court of 
Great Britain, to diſmiſs the moſt able and experienced commanders 
and to intruſt the conduct of the war to men unequal to the under- 
taking; who, when they were defeated for want of {kill, endes. 
voured to perſuade their patrons and their countrymen, that they 
Joſt the victory for want of officers. 
They might, perhaps, think of their countrymen, what our wia 
ſters ſeem to imagine of us, that to gain belief among them, je wa 
fufficient to N 7 90 that \they had not any. 2 5 of pil 
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troops were victorĩous under Eugene, which were defeated under the 
direction of his ſucceſſors; nor could diſcover that the e 
was the ſame, where the effects were different. 

Thus, in every place, it is the practice of men in power, ta blind 
the people by falſe repreſentations, and to impute the publick cala- 
mities rather to any other cauſe than their own miſconduct. It is every 
where - equally their practiee to oppreſs and obſcure thoſe. who owe 
their greatneſs to their virtue or abilities, becauſe they can never be 
reduced to blind obedience, or taught to be creatures of the miniſtry, 
becauſe men who can diſcover truth, will ſometimes: ſpeak it, and | 
becauſe thoſe are beſt qualified to deceive others, whp can't be 8 8 
ſuaded that they are contending for the right. 

But it is ſurely time for this nation to rouſe from e 
and to reſolve to put an end to frauds that have been ſo long 
known. It is time to watch with more vigilance the diſtribu- 
tion of the publick treaſure, and to conſider rather how to contract 
the national -expences, than upon. what pretences new offices may 
be ereted, and new dependencies created. It is time to conſider how 
our debts may be leſſened, and by what erpedients our taxes * be 
diminiſhed. 1 5 

Our taxes, Sir, are ſuch at Nenne as perhaps no nation was ever 
loaded with before, ſuch as never were paid to raiſe forces againſt an 
invader, or impoſed by the inſolence of victory upon a conquered 
people. Every gentleman pays to the government more than two 
thirds, of his eſtate by various exactions.— This aſſertion is received, 
I ſee, with ſurprize, by ſome whoſe ample patrimonies have exempted 
them from the neceſſity of nice computations, and with an affected 
appearance of contempt by others, who, inſtead of paying taxes, 
may be ſaid to receive them, and whoſe intereſt it is to keep the 0s 
tion ignorant of the cauſes of its miſery, and to extenuate thoſe ca- 
 lamities by which themſelves are enriched. OY 

But, Sir, to endeavour to confute demonſtration by a grin, or tb 
laugh away the deductions of arithmetic, is ſurely ſuch a degree of 
efftontery, 28 nothing but a poſt of profit can produce; nor is it for 
the ſake of theſe men, that I ſhall. endeavour to elucidate my aſſertion; 
for they cannot but be well informed of the Rate of our taxes, whoſe 


chief employment is to receive and to Mane be: Pam which | 
ariſes from eee 3 25 
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It is frequent, Sir, among gentlemen to miſtake the amount of 
the taxes which are laid upon the nation, by paſſing over in their 
eſtimates all thoſe which are not paid immediately out of the viſible 
rents of their lands, and imagining that they are in no degree in- 
teceſied in the impoſts upon manufactures or other commodities, 
They do not conſider that whenever they purchaſe any thing of which 
the price is enhanced by duties, thoſe duties are levied upon them, and 
that there 1 is no difference between paying ten ſhillings a year in land 
taxes, and. paying five ſhillings. in land taxes, and five ſhillings to 
manufacturers to be paid by them to the government. 

It would be in reality equally rational for a man to pleaſe himſelf 
"md his frugality, by directing half his expences to be paid by his 


ſteward, and the event is ſuch as might be expected from ſuch a me- 
thod of oeconomy ; for, as the ſteward might probably bring in falſe | 


accounts, the tradeſman commonly adds two pence to the price of 
his goods for every penny which is laid on them by the government; 
as it is eaſy to ſne w, particularly in the prices of thoſe two great ne- 
ceſſaries of life, candles and leather... 

Now, Sir, let any gentleman add to the land tax the datles raided 
from the malt, candles, ſalt, ſoap, leather, diſtilled liquors, and 
other commodities uſed in his houſe; let him add the expences of 


travelling ſo. far as they are increaſed by the burthen laid upon inn- 


keepers, and the extortions of the tradeſmen which the exciſes have 


occaſioned, and he will eaſily agree with me that he pays more than 
two thirds of his eſtate for the ſupport of the government. 

It cannot therefore be doubted; that it is now neceſſary to ſtop in 
our career of- expences. and to enquire how much longer this weight 
or impoſts can poſübly be ſupported. It has already, Sir, depreſſed 


our commerce, and overborne our manufactures, and if it be yet in | 


creaſed, if there be no hope of ſeeing it alleviated, every wiſe man 
will ſeek a milder g government, and enliſt himſelf dt flaves that 
have maſters more wiſe or more compaſſionate, 

We ought to conſider, Sir, whether ſome of our . expences 
are not ſuperflaous or detrimental, whether many of our offices are 
not merely penſions, without employment, and whether multitudes do 
not receive ſalaries, who ſerve the government only by! their intereſt 
and their votes. Sick 4 offices, if they are found, ought immediately 
to be aboliſhed, and ſuch falaries 1 by which A fund met 

| be 
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de now eſtabliſhed for maintaining the war, and afterwards for the 
payment of our debts. 

Tt is not now, Sir, in my opinion, a queſtion 8 we e ſhall chuſe 
the deareſt or the cheapeſt method of encrealing our forces, for it 
ſeems to me not poſſible to ſupply any new expences. New troops 
will require more money to raiſe and to pay them, and more money 
can only be obtained by new taxes; but what now remains to be 
taxed, or what tax can be encreaſed ? The only reſource left us is a 
lottery, and whether that will ſucceed is likewiſe a lottery ; but 
though folly and credulity ſhould once more operate according to our 
wiſhes, the nation is in the mean time impoveriſhed, and at laſt lot- 
teries muſt cectainly fail like other expedients. When the publick 
' wealth is entirely exhauſted, artifice and violence will be equally vain, 
And though the troops may poſſibly be raiſed according to the cſti- - 
mate, I know not how we ſhall pay them, or from what fund, yet 
unmortgaged, the officers Who will be e vpon dess can "hope 
to receive their half Pay. 

For my part, Sir, I think the Mb fo ay to be dkctded? that 
I am aſtoniſhed to ſee it the ſubject of a debate, and imagine that the 
controverſy might be ended only by aſking the gentleman, on whoſe 
opinion all his party appear to rely, without any knowledge or con- 


viction of their own, whether, if he were to defend a nation from its 5 


enemies, and could procure only a ſmall ſum 1 the war, be" would 
not model his forces by the cheapeſt method. | 
Mr. SLOPER then ſpoke thus:—Sir, I cannot without the bieden | 
ſatisfaction obſerve any advances made in uſeful knowledge, by 
my fellow ſubjects, as the glory of ſuch attainments muſt add to 
the reputation of the kingdom which : in THE. to ſuch elevated | 
abilities. | | 
This ſatisfaction I bs bare from the lata, of the right | 
' honourable member, whoſe accurate computations cannot but pro- 
miſe great improvements of the doctrine of arithmetic ; nor can I 
forbear to ſolicit him for the ſake of the publick, to take into his con- 
ſideration the preſent methods of traffick uſed by our merchants, and 
to ſtrike out ſome more commodious method of ſtating the accompts 
between thoſe two contending parties debtor and creditor. This he 
would doubtleſs execute with great reputation, who has proved from 
the ſtate of our taxes, that new forces require new funds, and that 
new 00 cannot be eſtabliſhed without a lottery. 95 
| 1am 
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I am . 8 to differ Canis him in the laſt of his poſitions, n 
and believe the nation not yet ſo much exhauſted but that it may b 
eaſily bear the expence of the war, and ſhall therefore vote for that 
eſtabliſhment of our troops which will be moſt likely to procure ſuc- t 
ceſs, without the leaſt apprehenſion of being cenſured either by the t] 
preſent age, or by poſterity, | as 2 machine of the miniſtry, or an op- 0 
preſſor of my country. f 


General Wanz ſpoke again thus ES 3 the right Noam: 
able member has been pleaſed to infinuate, that by anſwering; a plain fc 


queſtion I may put an end to the debate, I am willing to give a te 
Proof of my deſire to promote unanimity in our ues and diſpatch pt 
in our affairs, by complying with his propoſal. _ | n 


If I were obliged with a ſmall ſum to raiſe an army f for the defence | 
of a kingdom, 1 ſhould undoubtedly proceed with the utmoſt fru- tl 
gality ; z but this noble perſon? s ideas of frugality would perhaps be tl 


very different from mine; he would tnink thoſe expences ſuperfluous, ff 
which to me would ſeem indiſpenſably neceſſary and though we 20 
ſhould both intend the preſervation of the dhuiptrr, we mould pro- ir 
vide for its ſecurity by different methods. | 
He would employ the money in ſuch'a manner as might procure 0 
the greateſt numbers; I ſhould make my firſt enquiry after the moſt my 
. kilful officers, and ſhould i imagine myſelf obliged by my fidelity to 2 
the nation, that entruſted me with its Kane. to 8 their aſhſt- 8 
ance, though at a high price. | th 
It is not eaſy for perſons who have never ſeen a battle or 1 ons is 
whatever may be their natural abilities, or however cultivated by - 
reading and. contemplation, to conceive the advantage of diſcipline : 
and regularity, which is ſuch, that a ſmall body of veteran troops di 
will drive before them multitudes of men, perhaps equally bold and be 
reſolute with themſelves, if they are unacquainted with the rules of al 
war, and unprovided with leaders to direct their motions. _ 5 
1 ſhould therefore, in the caſe which he has mentioned : prefer di- ſt 
ſcipline to numbers, and rather enter the field with a few troops well TY 
? governed and well inſtructed, than with a confuſed multitude un- 5 


acquainted with their duty, unaple to conduẽt themſelves, and with- 
out officers to conduct them. 

Mr. Vinzs ſpoke next to the following fel — Sir, 1 am not 

very ſolicitous what may be the determination of the houſe upon this 


8 8 45 becauſe 1 ann! it more ae to reſolve againſt an aug: 
| mentation 
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mentation of the army, than to enquire, whether it hall be made | 
by one method or another. . 

Every addition to our troops 1 Wander ® as Ros C ktoach towards 
the eſtabliſhment of arbitrary power, as it is an alienation of part of 
the Britiſh people, by which they are deprived of the benefits of the 
conſtitution, and ſubjected to rigorous a from which every other 
individual is exempt. 

The principal of theſe laws, which all the ref are intended to-in- 
force, requires from every ſoldier an unlimited and abſolute obedience 
to the commands of his officers, who hold their commiſſion, and ex- 
pect advancement by the ſame compliance with the orders of the 
miniſtry, 

The danger of adding to the e of men, thus REPAY Go | 
their fellow ſubjects, and directed by the arbitrary determinations of 
their officers, has been often explained with great ſtrength and per- 
ſpicuity; nor ſhould I have taken this occaſion of recalling i it to the 
attention of the houſe, but that I think it a conſideration, to which, a 
in all debates on the army, the firſt regard ought to be paid. | 


objection which the honourable gentleman has raiſed, will be moſt 
eafily removed, by conſidering the words of the act by which the 
military authority is eſtabliſhed, where it is by no means declared, 
that either officers or ſoldiers are obliged indiſcriminately to obey alt 
the orders which they ſhall receive, but that they ſhall, on pain of 
the puniſhments there den obey all wo LAWFUL Lachen of their 
commanders. 5 

The obedience therefore, Sir, required Noi a wie is an obe- 
dience according to law, like that of any other Briton, unleſs it can 
be imagined that the word lawful is in that place without a meaning. 
Nor does his conditio | differ from that of his fellow ſubjects by an 
exemption from any 1 „ but by a greater number of duties, and 
{trier obligations to Fey performance of them; and I am not able to 
conceive how our conſtitution can be endangered by augmenting an. 
army, which, as it can pr act in conformity to it, can act only i in 
5 defence Au 
| The queſtion at laſt was put, chat the new-raiſed troops be incors, 
1 porated into the ſanding corps, but it paſſed in the negative 
232 to 166, | 


» 
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. 
Tur Dux of > nals roſe oy and ſpoke to the following | 
effeQ :—My Lords, as the preſent ſituation of our affairs may require 
an augmentation of our forces, and as the ſucceſs of our arms, and 
_ the. preſervation of our liberties, may equally depend upon the 
manger in which the new forces ſhall be raiſed, there is, in my 
opinion, no queſtion more worthy the attention of this auguſt aſſem- 
bly, than what may be the moſt proper method of increafing « our atmy, 
On this queſtion, my Lords, I ſhall offer my own ſentiments u with 
greater confidence, as there are few men who have had more opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with it.in its whole extent, as I have ſpent 
great part of my life in the field and in the camp. I commanded 
a regiment. under king William, and have long rag either the rſt, 
or almoſt the firſt man in the army, 

I hope, my Lords, it will be allowed. without e that 
have at leaſt been educated in the beſt ſchool of war, and that no- 
thing but natural incapacity can have hindered me from making ſome 
uſeful obſervations upon the diſcipline and government of armies, 
and the advantages and inconveniences of the various. plans upon” 10 

which other nations regulate their forces. 

I have always maintained, my Lords, that it is neceſſary, i in. the ft 
preſent ſtate of the neighbouring countries, to keep up a body of regu- the 
lar troops, that we may not be l. 8 able to defend ourlelves, than our 55 


— 


enemies to attack . eſt 
It is well known, my Lords, that 1 muſt ſecure themfclve die 
by different means, as they are threatened by dangers of different Wi eq 
kinds: policy muſt be oppoſed by policy, and force by force; out wh 

' fleets muſt be increaſed when our neighbours grow formidable by oli 
their naval power, and armies muſt be maintained at a time like 110 
this, in which every prince on tlie continent eſtimates his gteatueb en 
by the number of his troops. 1 
an, ha 88 as 1 is to be admitted only for the ſecu- \ 
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rity of the nation; is to be ſo regulated, that it may 9 the 


end for which it is eſtabliſhed ; that it may be uſeful without dan · 
ger, and protect the people without oppreſſing them. 

To this purpoſe, my Lords, it is indiſpenſably neceſſary; that the | 
military ſubordination be inviolably preſerved, and that diſcipline be 
diſcreetly exerciſed without any partial indulgence; or malicious 
ſeverities; that every man be promoted according to his deſert, 
and that military merit ASE give ang eta to military bun. : 
ferment. 

To make the army = more. uſeful, it Ses to be under the ſole 
command of one man, exalted to the important truſt by | his known 
ſkill, courage, juſtice, and fidelity, and, uncontrouled in the ad- 


miniſtration of his province by any other authority, a man enabled 


by his experience to We the deſerving, and inveſted with power 
to reward them. 

Thus, my Lords, — 9 85 an army to be regulated, to 1 the 
defence of a nation is intruſted, nor can any other ſcheme be formed 
which will not expoſe the — to dangers more formidable than 
revolutions or invaſions. And yet, my Lords, how widely thoſe 


who have aſſumed the direction of affairs have deviated from this 
method is well known. It is known equally to the higheſt and 


meaneſt officers, that thoſe who have ' moſt opportunities of ob- 
ſerving military merit, have no "Power of rewarding | it; ; and, there- | 
thoſe of his ſuperiors in the army, and to ange himſelf by 
other ſervices than attention to n his 78 8 eee to his VWs: 4 
mand. 85 Fe 

Our generals, my Lords, are way whites with a ieder aue, 
without power, and without command; they can neither make 
themfelyes loved nor feared in their troops; nor have either reward 
or puniſhment in their power. What diſcipline, my Lords, can be 
eſtabliſhed by men, whom thoſe who ſometimes act the farce of obe- 


| dience, know to be only phantoms of authority, and to be reſtrain- 


ed by an arbitrary miniſter from the exerciſe of thoſe commiſſions 
which they are inveſted with.? And what is an army without diſei- 
pline, ſubordination and obzdience? What, but a rabble of licen- 
tious vagrants, ſet free frons the common reſtraints of decency, ex- 
empted from the neceflity of labour, betrayed by idleneſs to debauchety, 


and let looſe to prey apo the N wares A herd can only awe th 
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villages, and bluſter in the ſtreets, but can never be able to oppoſe an 
enemy or defend the nation by which they are ſupported. | 

They. may, indeed, form a camp upon ſome of the neighbouring 
heaths, or paſs in review with tolerable regularity; they may ſome- 
times ſeize a ſmuggler, and ſometimes affiſt a conſtable with vigour 
and ſucceſs. But unhappy.would be the people, who had no other 
force to oppoſe againſt an army habituated to diſcipline, of which 
every one founds his hopes of honour and Wik upon the 171 | 
bation of the commander. 

That no man will labour to no SE or undergo the fatigue of 
military vigilance, without an adequate motive; that no man will 
endeavour to learn ſuperfſaous duties, and nevlect the eaſieſt road to 
| honour and to wealth, merely for the ſake of encountering difficulties, , 

is eaſily to be imagined. And, therefore, my Lords, it cannot be 
conceived, that any man in the army will v. y ſollicitouſly apply 
himſelf to the duties of his profeſſion, of which, when he has learned 
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them, the moſt accurate practice will avail him nothing, and on which ˖ 

11 he muſt loſe that time, which might have been employed in gain. T 

Us ing an intereſt in a borough, or in forming an | Alliance with ſome f 

uf orator in the ſenate, | © 

0 | For nothing, my Lords, is now lege "EE ö intereſt, y 

9 nor is any ſubordination deſired but in the ſupreme council of the b 

1 empire. For the eſtabliſhment of this new regulation, the honours t] 
«M0 of every profeſſion are proſtituted, and every commiſſion is become 

13 .merely nominal. To gratify the leaders of the miniſterial party, w 

9 | the moſt deſpicable triflers are exalted to an authority, and thoſe 01 

jb whoſe want of underſtanding excludes them from any other . ſic 

en, are ſelected for military commiſſions. . m 

No ſooner have they taken poſſeſſion of their new command, to 

won gratified with ſome act of oppreſſion the wantonneſs of neu (| 

authority, but they deſert their charge with the formality of demand- m. 

- Ing a permiſſion to be abſent, -which their commander dares not deny pe 


them. Thus, my Lords, they leave the care of the troops, and na 
the ſtudy of the rules of war, to thoſe unhappy men, who have no me 
other claim to elevation than knowledge and bravery, and who, fot ha 
want of fAlations i in the ſenate, are condemned to linger out ther of 
| lives at their quarters, amuſe themſelves with recounting their action 


and 0 850 n we wars, and woke reading i in the papers of 
ene) 
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every poſt, the commiſſions which ate beſtowed on thoſe who neves 
ſaw a battle. 
For this reafon, my Lords, preferments in the army, inſtead of 
being conſidered as proofs of merit, are looked on only as badges of 
dependence; nor can any thing be inferred from the promotion of an 
officer, but that he is in ſome degree or other allied to ſome member | 
of the ſenate, or the leading voters of a borough. | Re. 
After this manner, my Lords, has the army been modelled, ahi 1 


on theſe principles has it ſubſiſted for the laſt and the preſent reign _ 
neither myſelf, nor any other general officer, have been conſulted in 


the diſtribution of commands, or any part of military regulations. 
Our armies have known no other power than that of the ſecretary of 


war, who diteQs all thyr motions, and fills up every ney with- 
out oppoſition, and without appeal. | 

But never, my Lords, was his power more conſpicuous, than in 
raiſing the levies of laſt year; never was any authority more defpo- 
tically exerted, or more tamely ſubmitted to; never did any man 
more wantonly ſport with his command, or more capricioully: diſ. 


| poſe of poſts and preferments; never did any tyrant appear to ſet 
- cenſure more openly at defiance, treat murmurs and remonftrances 


with greatercontempt, or with more confidence and ſecurity diftri- 
bute poſts among his ſlaves, without any other reaſon of preference 

than his own uncontroulable pleaſure, | 5 

And ſurely no man, my Lords, could have made choice of ſuch 

wretches for military commands, but to ſhew that nothing but his | 
own private inclinations ſhould influence his conduct, and that he con- 

ſidered himſelf as ſupreme and unaccountable : for we have ſeen, 
my Lords, the ſame animals to-day cringing behind a counter, and 
to-morrow ſwelling in a military dreſs; we have ſeen boys ſent from 
ſchool in deſpair of improvement, and entruſted with military com» 


mand; fools that cannot learn their duty, and children that cannot 


perform it, have been indiſcriminately promoted ; the droſs of the 
nation has been ſwept together to compoſe our new forces, and every 
man who was two ſtupid or infamous to learn or carry on a trade, 
has been placed by this great diſpoſer of 'honouts above the. RE ; 
of application, or the reach of cenſure. 

Did not ſometimes indignation, and ſometimes pity, check che 
ſallies of mirth, it would not be a diſagreeable entertainment, my 
Lords, to yy in the Park, the various appearances'of theſe raw 
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eommanders, when they are expoſing their new ſcarlet to view, 
and ſtrutting with the firſt raptures of ſudden elevation; to ſee the 
mechanic new modelling his mien, and the ſtripling tottering beneath 


the weight of his cockade; or to hear the converſation of theſe 


new adventurers, and the inſtructive Wangen of ſchool- boys and 
ſhop-keepers. 

I take this opportunity, my Logs, of clearing . from any 
ſuſpicion of having contributed by my advice to this ſtupendous 
collection. I only once interpoſed with the recommendation of a 
young gentleman who had learned- his profeſſion in two campaigns 
among the Muſcovians, and whom yet neither his own deſert, nor 
my patronage could advance to a commiſſion, And, I believe, my 
Lords, all the other general officers were equally unconſulted, and 
would, if their advice had been aſked, equally have diſapproved the 
meaſures that have been Purſued. 

But thus, my Lords, were our new regiments 8 in 
which, of two hundred and fifty officers who have ſubſiſted upon half. 
payz only thirty-ſix have been promoted, though ſurely they might 
have pleaded a juſter claim to employment who had learned their 
profeſſion in the ſervice of their country, and had long languiſhed 
in penury, than thoſe who had neither knowledge nor capacity, 


who had neither acted nor fulfered any thing, and who might have 


| been deſtined to the hammer or the plough, without any diſreputa- 
tion to their families, or diſappointment to themſelves. 
T have been told, indeed, my Lords, that to ſome of theſe officers 
commiſſions were offered, which they refuſed, and for this refuſal 
every reaſon is alleged but the true: ſome, indeed, excuſed them - 
ſelves as diſabled by age and infirmities from military ſervice; nor 
can any objection be made to ſo juſt a plea. For how could thoſe be 
refuſed in their age the comforts of eaſe and repoſe, who have ſeryed 
their country with their youth and vigour ? 
Others there are, my Lords, who refuſed commiſfions. upon mo- 
tives very different, in which, nevertheleſs, ſome juſtice cannot be 
denied. They who had long ſtudied and long practiſed their pro- 
feflion ; they, who had tried their courage in the breach, and given 
proofs of their ſkill in the face of the enemy, refuſed to obey the 
command of novices, of. tradeſmen, and of ſchool-boys : they ima- 
gined, my Lords, that they ought to govern thoſe whom they ſhould 


be obliged to inſtruct, and to lead thoſe troops whom they muſt range 
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and therefore, when they ſaw and heard their new commanders; .. 


There are, my Lords, two methods of increaſing our forces; the | 


we ſhall not only ſave the pay of the officers, which is no ſlight con- 


| that the foreign troops of the greateſt reputation have no greater 
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in order, But they had forgot that they had out- lived the time when ; 


a ſoldier was formed by ſtudy and experience, and had not heard in | 
their retreats, that a colonel or a captain was now formed in a day; 3 


they retired back to their half-pay, with ſurprize and indignation. 
But, my Lords, the follies of laſt year cannot be eaſily rectified, 
and are only now to be expoſed that they may not be repeated. If we 
are now to make new levies, and encreaſe the number of our land- | 
forces, it is, in my opinion, incumbent upon us to conſider by what 
methods we may beſt augment our troops, aud how we may be able 
to reſiſt our foreign enemies, without expoſing the nation to inteſtine 
miſeries, and leaving our liberties at the mercy of the court. 


firſt is, that of raiſing new regiments; the other, of adding new 
men to thoſe which already ſubſiſt. 8 
By raiſing new regiments, my Lords, we ſhall 5 ast the 
miniſter with the diſtribution of new commiſſions, and the eſtabliſn- 
ment of new dependents ; we ſhall enlarge the influence of the 
court, and'increaſe the charge of the nation, which is already loaded 
with too many taxes to ſupport any unneceſſary expence. 
By the other method, of adding a hundred men to every company, 


fideration, but, what ſeems, if the reports raiſed by the miniſtry, 
of our preſent danger, be true, of far more importance, ſhall form 
the new forces with more expedition into regular troops; for, by 
diſtributing them among thoſe who are already inſtructed in their 
duty, we ſhall give them an opportunity of hourly improvement, 
every man's comrade will be his maſter, and every one will be am- 
bitious of forming himſelf by the example of thoſe who have been 
in the army longer than themſelves, | 

If it be objected, my Lords, that the number of officers will not | 
then bear a juſt proportion to that of the ſoldiers, it may be anſwered 


number of officers, as every one muſt know who is acquainted with 
the conſtitution of the moſt formidable armies of Europe. . Thoſe 
of the Pruſſian monarch, or of the various nations by which we were 
aſſiſted in the late war, either as confederates or mercenaries, have | 
but tow” officers, And, I very well remember, my Lords, that when- 
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ever they were joined by parties of our own nation, the inequality 
in the number of the officers produced conteſts and diſputes. 
The only troops of Europe, my Lords, that ſwarm with officers 
are thoſe of France, but even theſe have fewer officers in proportion 
to their private men in time of war; for when they diſband any 

part of their forces, they do nat like us reduce their officers to half 
Pay, but add them to the regiments not reduced, that the families of 
their nobility may not- be burthened with neevy dependent, and that 

they may never want officers for new levies. 

There are many reaſons, my Lords, that make this grades in in 
France more reaſonable than it would be in our kingdom. It is the 
chief view of their governors to continue abſolute, and therefore 
their conſtant endeavour to keep great numbers in dependence; it 
ought to be our care to hinder the increaſe of the influence of the 
court, and to obſtruQ all meaſures that may extend the authority of 
the miniſtry, and therefore thoſe meaſures are to be purſued by which 
independence and liberty will be moſt ſupported. | 
It is likewiſe to be remembered, my Lords, that a French dllices | 
is ſupported with pay not much larger than that of a private ſol» 
dier among us, and that therefore the argument. which ariſes from 
the neceſſity of frugality is not of the ſame force in both nations. 
here is yet another reaſon why the French are under the neceſſity 
of employing more officers than any other nation: the ſtrength of 
their armies conſiſts in their gentlemen, who cannot be expected to 
ſerve without ſome command: the common ſoldiers of the French 
army are a mean, ſpiritleſs, deſpicable herd, fit only to drudge as pi- 
oneers, to raiſe intrenchments and to dig mines, but without 
courage to face an "OY or to N with TR in Ka face of 
danger. 

Their gentlemen, my W are of a very differene: character ; 
Jealous of their honour, and conſcious of their birth, eager of diſtine - 
tion, and ambitious of preferment. They have commonly their 
education in the army, and have no expectations of acquiring for- 

tunes equal to their deſires by any other profeſſion, and are therefore 
intent upon the improvement of every ene ene which is offered 
them of increaſing their knowledge and exalting their reputation. 

Isa the ſpirit of theſe men, my Lords, are the French armies in- 
e far all their Udon And da e is to be attributed the 
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preſent perfection of the art of war. They bave the vigilance and 
perſeverance of Romans joined with the natural vivacity and n 
tion of their own nation. 5 
We are therefore not to wonder, my 2 that thave is in the 
French armies an eſtabliſhment for more gentlemen than in other 
countries, where the diſparity between the military virtues of the 


higher and Jower claſſes of men is leſs conſpicuous. In the troops of 
that nation nothing i is expected but from the officers, but in ours the 


| common ſoldier meets danger with equal intrepidity, and ſcorns to ſce | 


himſelf excelled by his officer in courage or in zeal. | 
We are therefore, my Lords, under no neceſſity. of burthening 
our country with the expence of new commiſſions, which in the 
army will be ſuperfluous, and in the ſtate dangerous, as they will fill 
our ſenate with new dependents, and our corporations with new ad- 
herents to the miniſter, whoſe ſteady perſeverance in his favourite 
ſcheme of ſenatorial ſubordination, will be perhaps the only occaſion 


of theſe new levies, or at leaſt has hindered the right application of - 


our ſtanding troops. For what reaſon, my Lords, can invention or 


Imagination aſſign, why the troops who had been for ſome time di- 
ſciplined were not rather ſent to the aſſiſtance of Vernon than the new 


marines, except that ſome of them were commanded by men who 
had obtained ſeats in the other houſe, and who by their ſettled ad- 
herence and avowed fidelity to the miniſter had recommended them- 
ſelves too powerfully to be raſhly expoſed in the ſervice of their 
country to the bullets of the Spaniards, _ | 

So great, my Lords, has been the miniſter 8 regard to 3 
abilities, and fo ſtrict his gratitude to his friends, that I know of 
but one member of the other houſe that has been hazarded in this 5 


| expedition, and he a hopeleſs, abandoned patriot, inſenſible of the 


capacity or integrity of our. miniſtry, and whom nothing has been 
able to reconcile to our late meaſures. He therefore, who has never 
exerted himſelf i in defence of the miniſtry, was in his turn thought 
unworthy of miniſterial protection, and was gr up to che chance 
of war without reluctance, _ 

But 1 hope your Lordſhips will concur 8 0 me in the. opinion, 
that it is not always neceſlary to gratify the miniſtry, but that our 


countty claims ſome part of our regard, and therefore that in eſtab- 
liſhing our army we ſhould purſue that method which may be molt . 


Acc dd to our conſtitution, and, inſtead of imitating the mili- 
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tary poliey of the French, follow the example < of thoſe nations by 


whoſe troops they have been conquered. _ . 
Had this ſcheme been hitherto followed, had our new levies, in- 
AKead of being put under the, command of boys, been diſtributed in 


uſt proportions among the ſtanding regiments, where they might 8 


n have been qualified for ſervice by the inſpection of experienced 
| officers, we might now have ſeen an army capable of awing the court 
of Spain into ſubmiffion, or, if our demands had been ſtill refuſed, 
of revenging our iojuries, and puniſhing thoſe who have inſulted and 
r us. 

From an army thus raifed and Acaltülned, e ee my Lords, 
ought to have been ſent on board of all our fleets, and particularly 
that which i is now ftationed in the Mediterranean, which would not 
then have coaſted about from one port to another, without hurting 


or frighting the enemy, but might by ſudden defcents have ſpread 


terror through a great part of the kingdom, harrafſed their troops by 
continual marches, and by. frequent incurſions have plundered all the 
maritime provinces, driven the inhabitants into the ON e 
and laid the villages i in alhes. 

| There i is yet, my Lords, no appearance of a peace, for our ſuc- 
| eſs has not enabled us to prefcribe terms, and I hope we are not 
yet fallen ſo low as to receive them; it is therefore proper to form 
fuch reſolutions as may influence the conduct of the war, and enable 
us to retrieve the errors of our N meaſures. | 


The miniſter, my Lords, is not without n who may 


perhaps endeavour to perſuade us, that we ought to reſign all our 


, poderſtandings t to his ſuperior wiſdom, and blindly truſt our fortunes 
and our liberties to his unſhaken integrity. They will in proof of 


his abilities produce the wonderful dexterity and penetration which' 


the late negotiations have. diſcovered, and will confirm the reputa- 
tion of his integrity by the conſtant parfimony of all his ſchemes, and 
| the e Watts which k he at wy ths TIE the AAA 
of the nation. | 

But, my Ls it is the great duty of Ss high Ration to watch 
over the adminiftration, and to warn thoſe, who are more imme: 


diately intruſted with the public affairs, againſt meaſures which may 
endanger the ſafety or happineſs of the nation; and, therefore, if 1 
paue proved ta your Lordſhips, that tp raiſe new regiments is dan- 
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war, and that an army may be more expeditiouſly diſciplined by add- 


ing new men to every company, I hope your Lordſhips will agree to 


this reſolution, which I have drawn up with the utmoſt brevity, and 
of which the meaning cannot be miſtaken : 


« That the augmenting the army by i: regiments, as as it ths | 

moſt unneceſſary and expenſive method of ee Wit” is alſo wr 
| moſt dangerous to the liberties of the nation.” | 

The DuxE of NEWCASTLE next ſpoke to this effeR —My 
Lords, as my education and employments have afforded me no op- 
portunity of acquiring any ſkill in military affairs, it will not be ex- 
pected by your Lordſhips, that I ſhould be able to confute the argu · 


ments of the noble duke, whoſe acknowledged ſuperiority in the = 


art of war, and the abilities which he has diſplayed in the adminiſtra- 
tion of every province which he has eee ye! him a CREE to 
the higheſt deference. SHIT 

But, my Lords, as I cannot aſſume the province of diſputing 'on 
this queſtion, ſo I cannot without longer conſideration form any re- 
ſolution concerning it ; for arguments may be fallacious which yet L 
cannot confute, and to approve SRO knowledge is is no leſs weak 
than to cenſure, | 

There is not any preſent nesekty, my Lords, of forming a val g 
tion on this ſubject ; we are not now called upon particularly to con- 
ſider it, and certainly it cannot be prudent.by ſo determinate a deci- 
ſion, pronounced without reflection or deliberation, to preclude 2 
fuller examination of this important queſtion... N | 

Lord CARTERET roſe and ſpoke'in this manner : —my 19 the 
noble duke who made the preſent motion has ſupported it by ſuch 
ſtrength of argument, and ſo fully explained the advantages of the 


method which it tends to recommend, that not only the preſent _ 


age but poſterity may probably be indebted to him, for juſter notions 
of a military eſtabliſhment, than have been yet attained even by 
thoſe whoſe profeſſion obliges them to ſuch enquiries. 

Nor, my Lords, could we expect leſs from his long experience and 
extenſive capacity, experience gained in the heat of war, and in the 
midſt of danger; a capacity not only cultivated by ſolitary diſquift- 
tions in retirement and ſecurity, but exerciſed by GRAN: IN 
guickened by oppoſition. ; 

Such pbilities my e matured wy 1 ſuch an education, have 

py y 
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juſtly i 1 noble duke the oracle of war, and procured him the 
eſteem and reverence of all the powers upon earth. ' 
As I did not receive from my education any militar * knonledes, 1 


2 am not able to add much to the arguments which your Lordſhips 


bave already heard; but neyertheleſs, having been under the neceſ- 
l fity of regulating the army when I had the honour to be employed 
'in Ireland, and having made, in thoſe countries where I tranſacted 
the buſineſs of the crown, ſome obſervations upon the different forms 
of military eſtabliſhments, I hope I ſhall be allowed to offer what 


my experience or my remarks may ſuggeſt to me, in confirmation of 


the ſentiments of the noble duke... _ 
When I was in Ireland, my Lords, the. troops of. that pion 


conſiſted of twenty-one regiments of which ten were, as laſt year, 


brought into Britain, and the Iriſh forces were to be filled up by 
new levies, which were raiſed in the manner now propoſed, by in- 
F, creaſing every regiment from three hundred and forty to ſix hundred 
- men, ſo that the eleven regiments remaining compoſed a body of 
nearly the ſame number with the twenty-one tae as ny 
conſtituted. : | 

Of the Swediſh eſtabliſhment, my Loids; the e and 

ſucceſs of their troops are an uncontrovertible vindication, and ! 
have often had an opportunity of comparing the number of officers 
with that of ours, and found their private r men to be far more nu- 
merous in proportion to the officers, | . 
I n Hanover, my Lords, I have ſeen his majeſty's troops remark- 
able for the elegance of their appearance, and being once aſked by the 
commander at what expence one of thoſe gallant troopers and his 
horſe was ſupported, was told, after confeſſing my ignorance, that 
he coſt no more than fourteen pounds a year, who; could not in this 
country be maintained for lels than forty. _ 

I believe, my Lords, that the French forces are not more expen- 
ſive than thoſe of Hanover, and therefore we are by no means to imi- 
tate their efabliſhment, for the price of proviſions and habits of life 
do not admit of any diminution of the pay of either our officers or 
ſoldiers, and we can only leſſen our expences by reducing their num- 

bers, to which I ſhall for my part moſt willingly contribute. | 


Baut as this, my Lords, is not the proper time for diſbanding our 
forces, of which the preſent ſtate of our affairs may perhaps demand 


1 


. * - 
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an augmentation, it is neceſſary to compare the fate if 6 our forces 
with that of foreign troops, and ſupply by prudent methods the diſ- 
advantages to which we are ſubjeQ by the peculiar condition of our 
country, For if the F rench can ſupport an army at a fourth part of 
our expence; what muſt be the conſequence of a war, ſuppoſing the 
wealth of the two nations nearly equal? It will be to little purpoſe 
that we boaſt, however juſtly, of the ſuperiority of our troops; for 
though it ſhould be granted that the Britiſh cannot be reſiſted by an 


equal number, yet it can never be expected that they ſhould conquer 


troops four times as numerous as themſelves. 


Thus, my Lords, it appears with all the evidence of arithmeticall 


demonſtration, that the method now propoſed is highly expedient, | 
nor can any objection, in my opinion, be made to the reſolution 
offered to your Lordſhips. | y 


That this is not a proper time for this enquiry has been Lee 


urged, but ſurely no time can be more proper than when we may, by . 
. a reſolution unanimouſly paſſed, regulate in ſome degree the con- 
duct of the other houſe, and hint to them the opinion of this aſſembly _ 


on a queſtion. which is perhaps to-morrow to be brought before 
them. | 

Lord CHoLMONDELEY then ſpoke cha: My Ld though 1 
was once honoured with a command in the army, and conſequently 
ought to have attained ſome military knowledge, yet I have ſo long 
reſigned my commiſſion, poſſeſſed it for ſo ſhorta time, and have ſuf- 
fered my attention to be diverted from enquiries on that ſubject by em- 
ployments of ſo different a kind, that I cannot preſume to oppoſe any 
knowledge vt my own to the reaſons which have been offered; but 
I cannot think that the concluſions drawn by the noble duke, are ſa 
evidently. true as to force conviction, and. exclude all poſſibility of 
reply; nor can J conceive it conſiſtent with the dignity of this aſ- 


ſembly, to yield implicitly to any-man's aſſertions, or to pals any re- 


ſolution without an accurate enquiry. 
Some ohjections, my Lords, ariſe upon reflection from my narrow 


obſervation and tranſient reading, and theſe I ſhall lay before your 
 lordſhips, with an open acknowledgement of my inſufficiency to diſ- 


cuſs the queſtion; and a ſincere 1 of being inſtructed where I may 


de miſtaken, 


The ſubordination of the army, my Lords, appears to me in ge- 
eral to be ſuffciendy maintained, nar is it ever infringed but by 
2 | „„ ee | 


A 


__ Z lose. g; 


particular partiality, that can never be Nenne. or a ak differ- 
ence in the circumſtances of the officers, which, though not relative 
to their military characters, will always produce ome 8 of ; in- 
fluence. . ; 
1 know not, my Lords, how the general ben of our "IO 
and the diſtribution of military honours, can be condemned without 
extending ſome degree of cenſure to a perſon who ought not to be 
mentioned as concurring in any meaſures injurious to the publick, 
Our army, my Lords, is maintained by the parliament, but com- 
manded by the king, who has not either done or directed . Ct 
of which his people may juſtly complain, 

Here the duke of ARGYLE interrupted him MV Lords, it is ne- 
ceſfiry to clear my ſelf from mifrepreſentations, and to preſerve at 
the ſame time the order of this aſſembly, by reminding the noble 

lord, that his majeſty i is never to be introduced into our debates, be- 

aka he is never to be charged with wrong, and by declaring to your 

/ Jordſhips, that J impute no part of the errors committed in the re- 

gulation of the army to his majeſty, but to thoſe miniſters, whoſe 

duty it is to adviſe him, and whom the law condemns to anſwer for 
the conſequences of their counſels, j 

Lord CHoLMONDELEY reſumed :---My Lords, if T 0 e 
any aſſertion of the noble duke, it was by miſapprehenſion, or fai- 


1 


J 
| 
lute of memory, and not by malice or deſign; and if in any other ob- 
jections which I ſhall make, I ſhall fall into any error of the ſame 1 
kind, I defire that it may be aſoribed to the lame cauſe. 
The ignorance and inexperience of our preſent officers * N 
been expoſed with great gaiety of imagination, and with the true | 
- ſpirit of ſatirical rhetoric, nor can I preſume to ſupport them 
againſt ſo formidable cenſures. But, my Lords, I cannot dif- F 
cover any method of protracting the lives of our old officers beyond 
the uſual term, nor of ſupplying the loſs of thoſe whom death takes 5 
away from the army, but by ſubſtituting others, who, as EE baue 3 
ſeen no wars, can have little experience. f 8 M 
With regard to the number of officers in the Re ae troops, I have - 
been informed, that they were by an expreſs ſtipulation to be con- 
. ſtituted in the ſame manner with the Britiſh and Dutch forces. b 
Then the duke of ARGYLE again interrupted him : My Lords, 
as it was my province in the late war to ſuperintend the payment of K 


d een troops, J may be OR to haue ſame * of the 
| «EINER, 


eſtabliſhment, and. 1 I ſhall not be 1 8 to _ any iber 


mation on that ſubject. 


Lord CHOLMONDELEY ſaid My 1 I Jo not preſume to dil 


pute any aſſertion of the noble duke, for whoſe knowledge I have the 
higheſt veneration, but only to offer ſuch hints for enquiry as may be 
purſued by other lords of greater abilities, and to ſhew, that a8 ſome 


difficulties may be raiſed, the reſolution ought not to be agreed to 


without farther deliberation; fince it not only tends to preſcribe. the 


meaſures which ſhall be hereafter taken, and prohibit a method of 
raiſing forces, which, when diligently examined, may perhaps appear 8 
moſt eligible, but to cenſure the methods, which, when they were 
put in practice the laſt year, received the An of all the 
powers of the legiſlature. : 

Lord WESTMORELAND ſpoke next as follows 266 Lords, I have 
for my own ſatisfaction ſtated the difference of the expence between 
the two methods of raiſing forces, and find it ſo great that the me- - 
thod propoſed by the noble duke ought undoubtedly to be preferred, 
even though it were attended with ſome i inconvenience, from which | 
he has ſhewn it to W | 

F rugality, my Lords, is one of the chief virtues of an RE: we 
tion; a virtue without which no government can be long ſupported : _ 
the publick expence can never be too accurately computed, or the 
firſt tendency to profuſion too rigorouſly oppoſed; for, as in private 
life, ſo in political oeconomy, the demands of neceſſity are eaſily 
ſupplied; but if once the calls of wantonneſs and caprice are 
complied with, no limits can be fixed, Nor r wil any treaſure be 
ſufficient. | | 


Whether the burthens under which the people are now toiling 


tas all i impo ſed by neceſſity, I will not enquire, but I think, my. N - 


Lords, we may readily. determine, that whatever is not neceſlary is 
cruel and oppreſlive, and that therefore, ſince the expence of raiſing 
new regiments appears at leaſt not to be neceſſary, it ought to be 
oppoſed; and how can it be oppoſed: more 1 8 or Ty than | 


by the noble duke's reſolution ? 


Lord Hervey ſpoke to this effect .--My Lords, I do not claim | 
any ſuperiority of knowledge i in any affairs that relate to the publick, | 
but have leſs acquaintance with the military eſtabliſhment than with 
any other part of the government, and can therefore neither oppoſe | 
the reſolution now offered to your pho 3: by ſuch irs oe as may 

| _ deſerve 


V oF did 
_ deſerve your attention, nor agree to it with that degree of comvitivny 
which the importance of it ſeems to require. 

That the chief argument which has been produced againſt raiſing 

new regiments, : is leſs formidable than it has been repreſented, will, I 

believe, appear to your Lordſhips, when it is conſidered that the 

| officers are always gentlemen of the firſt families in the empire, 

' who, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed voluntarily to give up their 

relations and poſterity to the power of any miniſtry, or, for the ſake 


of their commiffibns, to betray that conſtitution by which. their own 


properties are ſecured. 
Whether every other argument may 1 not t with equal juſtice be con- 
troverted, is not, without longer conſideration, poſſible to be deter- 
mined, and therefore it cannot be reaſonably expected that we 


5 mould agree to the reſolution, which would be only to decide with. 


out examination, and to determine what we don't underſtand ; for 
I am under no apprebenſion of being imagined to reflect unjuſtly on 
this aſſembly, in ſuppoſing that many of your Lordſhips may be. 
Rrangers to the queſtion, which, when the laſt levies were made, was 
neither diſcuſſed nor propoſed. 
9 71 therefore move, that the previous queſtion may ihe put, which 
may perhaps gain time ſufficient for a more exact enquiry upon this 
important ſubject. 
Lonkp Tateor replied to this purport: — 7 5 if, in 
| imitation of ſome noble lords, I profeſs my ignorance of the ſubjeck 
on which I. am to ſpeak, may it not yet be allowed me, after the ex- 
ample of others, to employ the little knowledge which 1 have in the 
defence of a reſolution, which appears to have no other tendency than 


* the advantage of the publick, and to ſhew my zeal for the happineſs 


of my country, though perhaps without the true e ee of its 
intereſt? | . 


The noble Lord, who ſpoke laſt, is 200 great a alles of eloquence 


not to be heard with all the attention which pleaſure naturally pro- 
duces, and a reaſoner too formidable not to raiſe in his hearers all 


the anxiety which is produced by the fear of being deceived by par- 
tial repreſentations, and artful deductions. I am always afraid, my 


. Lords, leſt error ſhould appear too much like truth in the ornaments 


which his Lordſhip's imagination may beſtow, and leſt ſophiſtry 


1 7 ſhould dazzle my unde! ſtanding whilſt ti N {= hom par guided 


I the light of reaſon. 


— 


of ſhall 
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I ſhall therefore endearour, my Lords, to Teview Wee Ys 5 5 


and try whether they owe cheir influegce x to the force of 5 TR or to 
that of eloquence,” 1 ; 
His Lordſhip has obſerved, that- the SPL TI ullten are now _ 
made to the method of raiſing new regiments, 'were not produced | 
laſt year upon a like occaſion. I know not, indeed; what can be 
inferred from this aſſertion; for ſurely it will not eee inan . 


error once admitted is to become perpetual; | 


But, my Lords, another reaſon may be W for which as Wh 


objections that occurred laſt year might not be produced. The miniſ- 


try, after a long courſe of diſgraceful negotiations, and artful delays, 


were, at length, compelled to a war, by the general elamours of the 


whole nat ion; but they acted as men unwilling to execute what - 


| they did not approve. They proceeded fo ſlowly in their preparations, 


and were ſo languid in all their motions, that it was evident how 
willingly they would have improved every opportunity of retarding the 
vengeance which they were forced to threaten; and with what artifices 
they would have protracted any delay, which they could have impus 


ted to thoſe by whom they were oppoſed. It was, therefore, to the 


laſt degree improper to embarraſs their meaſures of themſelves ſuflie$=> 
ently perplexed, or to ny any obſtacle f in the ws of "Ole who | po 
would gladly be ſtopped. ' | 1 
That the army is filled with gentlemen is ſo Rs my Lad, from 
proving that there is nothing to be feared from it, that it is the only | 
foundation of all our ſollicitude. For none but gentlemen can 
injure our liberties, and while the poſts of the army are beſtowed” as 
rewards of ſenatorial ſlavery, gentlemen will always be found who 


will be corrupted theinſelyes, and can corrupt a borough; who will 


purchaſe a vote in the houſe, and ſell it for military preferments. 


By the poſts of the army the ſenate may be corrupted, fas by the N wo 
corruption of the ſenate the army be perpetuated. _ + ET 


Thoſe, my Lords, who are the warmeſt opponents of the atmy, a 5 
apprehend not any danger from their ſwords, but from their votes. > 
As they have been-of late regulated without diſcipline or fubordi- 
nation, I ſhould not feel ſuch anxiety at ſeeing them led on by 
their new commanders againſt a body of honeft ploughmen, unitel | 
in the cauſe of virtue and of N I ſhould with 5 5 dewicy gy 


” — P 
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draw: my ſword againſt them, and ſhould not doubt of OE them 
In aſhort-time heap'd upon our fields, 

But, my Lords, they are employed to ruin us by a more low = 
ſilent method; they are directed to influence their relations in the 
ſenate, and to ſuborn the voters in our ſmall towns; they are dif. 
perſed over the nation to inſtil dependence, and being enſlaved them- 
ſelves, willingly undertake the propagation of ſlavery. _ 

That the army is inſtrumental in extending the influence of the 
miniſtry to the \ſenate, cannot be denied, when military preferments 
are held no longer than while he that poſſeſſes them gives a ſanction 
by his vote to the meaſures of the court; when no degree of merit 
is ſufficient to balance a ſingle act of ſenatorial oppoſition, and when 
the nation is rather to be left to the defence of , than the mini- 
fer be ſuſpected of miſconduct. ; | - 
Could either bravery or. alas ur Co. or yy ſervices, 

SLIM fidelity to his majeſty, or the moſt conſpicuous capacity 
for high truſt, have ſecured any man in the enjoyment of his poſt, 
the noble duke who made the motion, had carried his command to 
his grave, nor had the nation now been pes either of his arms, 
or of his counſels. ET 

But, as he has now offered his ady vice > to his country, ag pee 
his opinion with proofs from reaſon and experience, which even 
thoſe who oppoſe them have confeſſed themſelves unable to anſwer ; 
as the juſtneſs of his reaſoning, and the extent of his knowledge, 
have ſilenced thoſe whoſe prejudices will not ſuffer them to own 
themſelves convinced; let us not, my Lords, reject what we can- 
not condemn, nor ſuffer our country to be defrauded of the advan- 

tage of this elan by. that low ſenatorial craft, the previous 
queſtion. Cs 
Then the 1 ſpoke fo the 1 V012N purpoſe —My 

. I am far from ſuſpecting, chat an open profeſſion of my in- 
ability to examine the queſtion before us, in its full extent, will be 
imputed to an affectation of modeſty, fince any knowledge of mili- 
- tary affairs could not be acquired in thoſe ſtations in which I have 
been placed, or by thoſe ſtudies in which the 1 part of ay 
life is known to have been ſpent. 

It will not be expected, my Lords, that I ſhould attempt a formal 
confutation of the noble Duke's poſitions, or that 1 ſhould be able 


. to defend my own opinion againſt bis knowledge and experience; 
1 e | | nor 
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nor would I, my Lords, expoſe myſelf to the cenſure of having ba- 
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rangued upon war in the preſence of Hannibal. 7 


' The noble duke has explained his ſentiments to your Lordſh" ps 
with the utmoſt accuracy of method; and the moſt inſtructive per- 
| ſpicuity of language; ; he has enforced them with 2 ſtrength of rea- 


ſoning rarely to be found, and with an extent of knowledge pecu- 


liar to himſelf. Yet, my. Lords, as his arguments, however power- 


ful in themſelves, do not ſtrike me with the ſame force with Which 
others may be affected, who are more capable of receiving them, 1 
hope that your Lordſhips will allow me to mention ſuch objections as 


occur to me, that in voting on this queſtion I may at leaſt preſerve 
my conſcience from violation, and neither adopt the opinion of 
another, however great, without MEAT MICE nof TY te- 


ject the means of conviction. 


Every lord who has ſpoken either in ridge of the pal duke : 
opinion, or in oppoſition to it, has confeſſed that he is very little Ace 


quainted with the ſubje& of our debate; and it may not therefore 


be an improper or” uſeleſs attempt, if I endeavour” by objections, 
however injudicious, or by arguments however inconcluſive, to pro- 


J 


cure ſome illuſtration of a de Rr fo en and at the ſame | 


time ſo little underſtood. | 
The objections, my Lords, which I ſhall bas are foch'wT 


have heard in converſation with thoſe whoſe long acquaintance with 
military employments give them a juſt claim to authority in all queſ- 


tions which relate to the art of war; among whom I find no uni- 


formity'of opinion with regard to the moſt proper method of zugment= 
ing our forces. And, my Lords, when we obſerve thoſe to differ 
in their ſentiments, whoſe education, experience, and opportunities of 
knowledge have been nearly the ſame, and who have all obtained a ver 


great degree of reputation in their profeſſion, what can be: inferred, 
but that the queſtion i is in its own nature obſcure and difficult ? That it 
involves a multitude of relations, and is diffuſed through a great 


variety of circumſtances? And that, therefore, it is prudent; for 


every man, who. can judge only . the OY of e ®* 
ſuſpend his opinion ? Fo. et 


The chief argument, or that at leaſt which impreſſed! itſelf Gen 
ſtrongly on my mind, againſt any innovation in our military con- 
ſtitution, was drawn from the ſucceſs of our armies in their preſent 


form, with that proportion of ſoldiers and officers, which the pre- 


ſent motion tends to aboliſh. Our forces, ſay the advocates for the 


—_— 
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| preſent. eſtabliſhment, have afforded. us a ſufficient. teltimony of the 

propriety of their regulation, by their frequent victories over T troops, 
vrhoſe diſcipline has been ſtudied with the utmoſt vigilance, and which 
have been trained up to war with a degree of attention not diſpro- 


portioned to the mighty deſign for which they were raiſed, the ſub- 


| ; jection of the world, and attainment of univerſal monarchy. Theſe 


troops, who have been taught, almoſt from their infancy, that cowar- 


dice and flight are the greateſt crimes, and perſuaded by national pre- 
judices, and principles ſtudiouſly inſtilled, that no foreign forces 
could withſtand them, have fled before equal numbers of Britons, 
and been driven from one province to another, till, inſtead of graſp- 
ing at "ng dominion, 55 were reduced to defend you wives 
and children. 
How much of this ſucceſs was to 9 8 aſcribed & to . BE of is 
| regulation which this motion propoſes to be changed, it is not, my 
Lords, within my province to determine; the great commander whom 
J have the honour to oppoſe, can beſt explain to your Lordſhips the 
province of every officer in the field, and how far the number of in- 
| feriour officers may influence the ſucceſs of a battle 1 "uu fate of a 
7 Kingdom. EE Tf . 
But to me, my . the e of our armies = compriſing 
different views, and connecting various ſubordinate xegulztions, 
may be compared to a medicine compoled of different ingredients, 
and ſound infallibly efficacious in a dangerous diſcaſe, i in which, 
though ſome of the parts may ſeem to phyſicians of the profoundeſt 
learning, ſuperfluous or improper, it would. be no.leſs than the folly 
.of. preferring experiments te life, to make any alteration, .- 

Te wantonneſs of innovation, my Lords, is a dangerous diſeaſe 
of the mind; in a private tation, it prompts men to be always dif 


contented with what they find, and to loſe the enjayment of good 


in ſearch of ſomething better; it incites them to leave the ſafe and 
-beaten. tracks of life, in ſearch. of thoſe. which they imagine 
neater, but which are at beſt leſs ſecure, and which generally lead 
chem to points far different from eg which . W in- 
4: e to direct their courſe. 

4 ok bs dangerous,. my Lords, to adrman any enden which i is not 
| eres neceſſary, for one innovation makes way for another. 
The parts of a conſtitution, like a complicated; machine, are fitted 
n can, nor can one be N without changing that which 


. F cotreſpond⸗ 
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nation. We are fufficiently conv 
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correſponds to it. This neceſſity is not always foreſeen; but when 
diſcovered by experience is generally complied with; for ebety man 
is more inclined to hazard further changes, than to confeſs himſelf 
miſtaken by retracting bis ſcheme. Thus, my Lords, one change 
introduces another, till the original conſtitution is entirely deſtroyed. 

By the ambition of innovation, my Lords, have almoſt all thoſe 
empires been deſtroyed, of which nothing now is left but the 


memory. Every human eſtabliſhment has its advantages and its 


inconveniencies; and by weak attempts to remedy theſe defects, which 
notwithſtanding the utmoſt attention will embarraſs the machine of 
government, alterations have been een nel TOE? Ag 8 
quickly followed by a total diſſolution. 5 

There ſeem, my Lords, to be few regulations on which it is more 

dangerous to make experiments e on that of the armies of a 

nced how much of ſucceſs is the 
conſequerice of courage, and that courage is only an opinion of our 
own ſuperiority, ariſing from certain | circumſtances, either ee 
nary or real. N | | ; 

The courage which at Aebi iter our forces, ariſes, my 
Lords, from a very proper ground, their former victories over the 
enemies which they are now to combat, and will therefore, doubt- 
ls, continue while they can conſider themfelves as enjoying the fame 
advantage with thoſe particular men by whom the victories were ob- 
tained. But, my Lords, if any effential part of their eſtabliſhment 
be changed, they will be conſidered, both by themſelves "and: their 
enemies, as a different army; they will then charge with leſs ala- 
etity, and be oppoſed with jeſs dejection; they will conſider them- 
ſelves as fighting without, that certainty of ſucceſs which ariſes from 
experience, and their enemies will reſolve to try, by an obſtinate refift- 5 
ance, whether they are now equally formidable as in their former ſtate. : 

Thus, my Lords, I have attempted, however weakly, to repreſent 
the arguments which 1 have heard for the continuance' of the eſta- 
bümment, of which your Lordſhips will examine the validity, and 
ſhall now proceed to conſider the noble duke 8 ge of a 8 | 
ſubordination in time of peace. . 

Whether a ſtanding army in time of peace is made neckfikiy to the | 


change of conduòt in foreign courts, it is now uſeleſs to enquife | 


but it will be eaſily granted by your Lordſhips, that no mative but 
n 5 abſolute and inevitable, ought to influence us to 
1 25 : EL e 8 
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ſupport a ſtanding body of regular forces, which have always been 
accounted dangerous, and generally found —— to a free | 
people. 

The chief reaſon, * 1805 of the Fa 0 fin a Aand- 
ing army, may be aſcribed to the circumſtances by which men, ſub- 
ject to military laws, are diſtinguiſhed from other members of the 
ſame community; they are by the nature of martial government ex- 
poſed to puniſhment which other men never incur, and tried by 
forms of a different and more rigorous kind than thoſe which are 
practiſed by the civil power. They are, if not exempted from the 

Jjuriſdiction of a magiſtrate, yet ſubject to another authority which 
they ſee more frequently and more ſeverely exerted, and which, 
therefore, they fear and reverence in a higher degree. They, by 

entering into the army, lay aſide for the moſt part all proſpect of 

advantage from commerce or civil employments, and, in a few 

years, neither fear nor hope any thing but from the favour or dif- 
| Pleaſure of their own officers, - 188 5 | 

Por cheſe, my Lords, or for other KP Wil the ſoldiers "RS al- 
ways been inclined to conſider themſelves as a body diſtin& from the 


, f eſt of the community, and independent on it, a government regu- 
lated by their own laws, without regard to the general conſtitution 
of their country 3 they have, therefore, been ready to ſubvert the 

conſtitution from which they received little advantage, and to op- 
preſs the civil magiſtrates, for whom they had loft their reverence. k 
And ho ſoon, my Lords, might ſuch outrages be expected from v 
an army formed after the model of the noble duke, releaſed from the 10 
common obligations of ſociety, diſunited from the bulk of the na- tc 
tion, directed ſolely by their own officers, and ultimately com- b. 
manded by a man who had the right of commanding no other! de 
Would they not ſoon conſider themſelves as a ſeparate community, ac 
whoſe intereſts were no leſs than their laws peculiar to themſelves ? nc 
Would they not conſider him from whom they received all their re- me 
wards, and all their puniſhments, as the proper object of their ſu- | 0 
preme regard, and endeavour to exalt him to the ſame dominion over his 
others, which he' per in regard to. Gloves that bk Fmt lie 
ſhare in his ſuperiority ? Ty wit 
A body of men, iny Et thus ITY from the reſt of the ent 
; people, muſt conſider themſelves as either ennobled or degraded by 3 
| 


fach Aiinction, and * ſoon find themſelves inclincd to uſe the 
- power 
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power of their arms, either in the exertion of their privileges, or 


the revenge of their diſgrace. Then, my Lords, would they ſet at 
defiance the laws of the nation, nor would one of theſe nos Lords 


be able to diſband, nor the other to reſiſt them. 


The army, my Lords, is, in time of peace, then beſt regulated 
when it is kept under the ſtricteſt ſubordination to the civil power, | 


that power which it is inſtituted to protect and to preſerve. 


Thus, my Lords, have I examined the propaſal and reaſons of - 
the noble duke, perhaps not mueh to the information of your Lord- 
ſhips.; but it cannot be expected that any capacity ſhould be able, in 
an unexpected and ſudden debate, to diſpute on a ſubject, which the 


noble duke s education gave him particular opportunities of under 
Banding far beyond almoſt every other man, and which he has _ 5 


time to conſider with reſpect to this preſent motion. 

For this reaſon, my Lords, I cannot but think the previous quel- | 
tion highly expedient, but not for this reaſon alone; for as the ſtate 
of the army, and the proper methods of augmenting it, are ſoon to 


be examined by the other houſe, to prejudice their determinations, . 
may raiſe a conteſt about privileges, and oblige us either to perſiſt, 


for our own honour, in oppoſition to meaſures neceſſary to the ſecu- 
rity of the publick, or, in compliance with the preſent exigence, ac- 
cept their ſcheme. however oppoſite to our own reſolution. | 
Lord CARTERET ſpoke in ſubſtance as follows: My Lords, the 
known abilities of that noble Lord incline me always to hear him 
with uncommon expectation and attention, which ſeldom fail to be 
rewarded by ſuch pleaſure and information as few other men are able 
to afford. But his obſervations on the queſtion before us, my Lords, 
have only convinced me, that the greateſt abilities may be ſometimes 
detrayed into error, and the moſt candid diſpoſition be vitiated by 
accidental prejudices. For his own arguments neither appear juſt, 5 
nor his repreſentation impartial, of thoſe advanced 3 in your _ the 
motion. | | £7 
With regard to the number of officers neceſſary i in | time a war, 
his Lordſhip aſſerted nothing from his own knowledge, nor do I be- 
lieve that any other lord will imagine himſelf qualified to diſpute 
with the noble duke upon queſtions purely military. His experience 
entitles him to the higheſt authority, in debates of this kind, and if 
every man has a claim to credit in his own profeſſion, ſarely, tie . 


who has given evidence: of his proficiency in the art of war in the 


II 1 1 5 . eyes 
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eyes of the whole world, will not be FRY in this houſe that ſupe- 
riority which would readily be allowed wu in any other _ of the 
univerſe. . 

by And yet leſs, my Lords, can it be pegel that he 3 5 * 
ceive us, than that he can be deceived himſelf: for not only his pro- 
{I his love of his country, and his fidelity to the crown, concur 
o ſecure him from any temptations to make an in uſe of his credit, 
but his own igtereſt obliges him to offer that ſcheme for the regu- 
lation. of our [7 WO which in bis owu opinion will moſt certainly 
Fontꝛribute to their ſueceſs. For, it is not to be doubted, my Lords, 
that when we ſhall be engaged i in war too far for negociations and 
conventions, when we ſhall be ſurrounded by enemies, and terrified 
at the near approach of danger, he will be galled upon to lead our 
armies to battle, and attack once more I enemies that have fled 


ſo often before him. 


Then, my Lords, if he has „ to form a . das of 


our military conſtitution, muſt he atone, for it with the loſs of his 
reputation; that reputation, for which he has undergone ſo many 
fatigues, and been expoſed to ſo many dangers. 


But, my Lords, it is ridiculous to ſuſpect where nothing . 


| pe: provoke ſuſpicion, and I am vety far from imagining that the dan- 
gers of innovation, however artfully magnified, or the apprehenfions 
.of the ſoldiers,. however rely ene will be ee of 
any weight. . 4 


The eſtabliſhment of the army, my Lade, is an innovation, and, 
5 the noble Lord has just y repreſented it, an innovation that threatens 


I: nothing leſs than the deſtruction of our liberties, and the diſſolution 
- of our government. Our vigilance ovght therefore, to be very anxi- 


ouſly employed in regulating this new part of our government, and 
adapting it, in ſuch a manner, to the national conſtitution, that no 


detriment, may ariſe. from it, and that our civil rights may be 9 
tecled, not opprefied, by the military power. 


To this purpoſe, ſays the noble Lord, the foldiers. are 11 be re- 


ſtrained by a due ſubordination to the magiſtrate, a poſition un. 
daubtedly true, hut now ſuperfluouſſy urged, For it was never con- 
troverted by the noble perſon whoſe opinion he intended to oppoſe. - 


Should any man aſſert, my Lords, that the army ought to be 


formed into a diftin aud independent; ſociety, which ſhould receive 


Wes War from a countil of war . bare no other governor than 
| Ct „ 2h 


* 
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their officers, none ſhould oppoſe ſuch an afſertion with more ardour 
or conſtancy than myſelf, but what was never 215 it i is unn | 
ceſſary to confute, - - | : 
Yet, my Lords, to obviate thoſe Ds from the ap which | 
| have been ſo ſtrongly and juſtly repreſented, it is neceſſary, not only 
that a legal ſubordination to the civil authority be firmly eſtabliſhed,” 
but that a perſonal dependence on the miniſtry be taken away. ONS. 
How readily men learn to reverence and obey thoſe on whom their 
fortunes depend, has been already ſhewa by the noble Lord, and 


5 therefore it will follow, that a miniſter who diſtributes preferments 
: at his pleaſure, may acquire ſuch an influence in the army, as may 
4 be employed to ſecure himſelf from juſtice by the deſtruction of li- 
i | berty. And unleſs it can be proved that no ſuch miniſter can ever 
d exiſt ; that corruption, ambition, and perfidy, have place only in 
the military race z every argument that ſhews the danger of an army 5 

of dependent only on the general, will bew the 1 8 prog of one 
1 dependent only on the miniſter. 

| The influence of the miniſter, my Lords is kilowd's to ariſe fill 
bo the number of the officers, and to be proportioned to the value of the 
1 preferment, which it is in his power to beſtow : it is therefore evi- 
. dent, by adding new officers to our army, we ſhall throw weight 
h into the ſcale, which already is, at leaſt, an equal balance to our 


of conſtitution, and enable the miniſtry either to employ an army in 


defence of their meaſures; or to obtain ſuch an influence = the e. 
nate as ſhall make any other fecurity ſuperfluous. | 


"0 Such, my Lords, is the danger of a multitude of officers, a dan- 
” ger which ſurely deſerves more attention, than the imaginary pre- 
nt judice of the ſoldiers in favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment; a pre- 
LE judice repreſented ſo powerful both in our own forces, and thoſe of 
= our enemies, that the future ſucceſs of our arms | REP probably de- 5 
= pend upon it. 8 ! 
5 Surely, my Lords, that cauſe may be allowed indefenſible which 
15 ſuch a patron defends ſo weakly. What can be more chimerical than 
25 to imagine that men would lay down their arms, and forſake their 
— WH firndards, becauſe there are twenty more in a company than have for- 
on- | | a 123 

8 merly been ? That ſuch a panic from ſuch a cauſe was never found, 

| 1 need not prove, and I ſcarce think it neceſſary to aſſert, that, with- 
; by out ſuppoſing a univerſal depravity of. reaſon, it never can be found. 
= The eſtabliſnment propoſed by the noble duke, is the ſame with 


„ that 


* 
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| ha moſt foreign troops, and rheticgtecly with that of his ma. 
jeſty's forces in his foreign dominions, and, therefore, cannot but 
be approved by him, if it ſhould be propoſed by your Lordſhips. For 


| why ſhould he imagine a greater number of officers neceſſary to the 
troops of Britain, than to thoſe of any other nation. | 
' The expediency of the motion, my Lords, is, in my opinion, fo 


obvious and inconteſtible as to require no farther conſideration, and 
therefore it is no argument againſt it, that we were not previouſſy 


informed of the queſtion. 


Much leſs, my Lords, can I difcover the farce or the aſſertion, 


that by ſuch a reſolution we ſhall excite the diſpleaſure of the other 
houſe ; we have, my Lords, at leaſt an equal right with them to ex- 


amine any poſition relating to the publick ſecurity, a right which 
we may exert with Jeſs danger of diſguſting them, while they have 


yet formed no determination, and with leſs danger to the nation, 


than when their opinion, whatever it may be, cannot be controverted 


without retarding the important bill againſt mutiny. 


We are never offended, my Lords, at receiving the opinions of 


the other houſe, Which we often adopt without any alteration, and 


often make uſe of for our own inſtruction, and now are become ſo 
cContemptiple as ahat no regard ſhould be pal ON: them to our reſo- 


lutions. 


It is Well 5 my Lords, that ae "early is an ate 1 | 
| conſtituent part of the legiſlature of this kingdom, and that we re- 
ceived from our anceſtors a great extent of power, which it ought 
to be our care not to ſuffer to be contraſted by degrees, till this 
: aſſembly {hall become merely formal, and fit only to ratify e 


7 


the determinations of the other houſe, 


free] or Lords fooke in the bo,” 1 the ka * 


put the previous queſtion, Whether the queſtion ſhould be then 


put ? upon ee it Pine, in the . Content 4: 


Not content Xt 53. 
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| RESPECTING OFFICERS on HALF-PAY. 


Mr. SANDYs this day moved e an bb ab fo "hits 3 that, . 
for the future eaſe of his majeſty s ſubjetts, all officers now ſubſiſting' 
upon half-pay, &c. _ be ee in the army, and eee it % | 
the F Het: 


Srx, though Ihave of ten known motions "oppoſed . any juſt 7 
objections, or at leaſt without any proof of ſuch inconveniencies likely 
to ariſe from them, as were equivalent to the advantages which they 
would have produced, yet I cannot but confeſs, that any oppoſition 
to this will be unexpected and ſurprizing ; for it is, in my opinion, 
ſupported by every law. of juſtice and humanity, If we regard the. 


publick in general, it cannot but produce ſome alleviation of the na- 


tional expence; and if we conſider the particular perſons to whom 

it immediately relates, they have certainly a juſt claim to that 1e. 
gard which it is the tendency of this motion to procure them. _ 
To burthen with ſuperfluous officers, -and unneceſſary expences, 


a people already overwhelmed with taxes, and over-run with the 


dependents on the crown, is ſurely to the higheſt degree cruel and 
abſurd. And to condemn thoſe men to contempt and penury, 
who have ſerved their country with bravery and fidelity, to prefer 
unexperienced ſtriplings to thoſe commiſſions, which would gladly 
be accepted by men who have already tried. their courage in the bat- 
tle, and borne the fatigues of marches, and the change of climates, 
is ſurely not only to oppreſs the deſerving, and ſcatter promotion 
without juſt diſtinction; but, what is yet more enormous, it is to 
wanton with the publick ſafety, and expoſe us to our enemies. 
Nor dues it appear to me' ſufficient,- that the veteran officers be 
reſtored to the commiſſions which they formerly enjoyed; they ought,. 
upon an augmentation of our troops, to be recompenced by ſome 
advancement for their ſervices and their ſufferings ; the enſign ought 
to become a lieutenant, and the lieutenant be ex ted to a captain; 
fatons which wy will oy fill with more dignity and greater abi- 
5 Heis N 
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lities, than boys newly diſcharged from ſchool, and entruled with | 
unexpected authority. | | 


If it be reaſonable, Sir, 8 expence ſhould 5 fpared i in 2 time | 
of general poverty, if it be politic to carry on war in the manner 
moſt likely to produce ſucceſs, if it be juſt, that thoſe who have 
ſerved their country ſhould be preferred to choſe who have no merit 
to boaſt, this motion cannot be rejected. | | 


Sir WILLIAM Vovox anſwered to this purpoſe Sit to the 
motion now made, it will not I believe be objected, that it is unrea- 
ſonable, or unjuſt, but that it is unneceſſary, and that it is not 
drawn up with ſufficient conſideration. 
It is unneceſſary, becauſe his majeſty is advited 5 it to no other 
meaſures than thoſe which he has alr2ady determined to purſue ; for 
| he has declared to me, Sir, his-intention of conferring the new-com- 
miſſions upon the officers who receive ml: before 1 other 
officers ſhall be promoted. ö | 
The motion appears to me not to be very nay conſidered, 
or drawn up with great propriety of expreſſion; for it ſuppoſes all 
the half-pay officers fit for the ſervice, which cannot be imagined by 
any man, who conſiders that there has been peace for almoſt thirty | 
years; a ſpace of time, in which many vigorous conſtitutions muſt 
have declined, and many who were once well qualified for command, 
muſt be diſabled by the infirmities of age. Nor is the promotion of 


one of theſe gentlemen conſidered always by him as an act of favour; 


many of them have in this long interval of peace engaged in methods 
of life very little conſiſtent with military employments, many of 
them have families which demand their care, and which they 
would not forſake for any advantages which a new commiſſion 
could afford them, and therefore i it would not be very conſiſtent with 
humanity to force them into new dangers and fatigues which Ine 
are now unable to ſupport, { 

With regard to theſe men, compaſſion and rindneſs ſeem to require 
that they ſhould be ſuffered to ſpend their few remaining days with- 
out interruption, and that the dangers and toils of their youth 
ſhould be requited in their age with eaſe and retirement. 

There are others who have leſs claim to the regard of the publick, 
and who may be paſſed by in the diſtribution of new preferments 
without the imputation of neglecting merit. Theſe are they who 


ba 5 reſogned their commiſſions for tlie fake of half-pay, 


* 
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and have preferred indolence and retreat to the Auer of their 


country. : 
So that it appears, - Sik of thoſe who fablin upon balf-pay, Hove 
are unable to execute a commiſſion, ſome do not deſire, and ſome do 


not deſerve. it; and with regard to the remaining part, which can 


be no great number, L have already the intention of his Majeſty, 
and therefore cannot buc conclude that the motion is needleſs. 


Mr. PuLTeney ſpoke as follows: Sir, I know not by what ta- 1 
tality it is, chat all the motions made by one party are reaſonable and 


neceſſary, and all that are unhappily offered by the other, are diſco- 
vered either to be needleſs, or of pernicious tendency. Whenever 


a queſtion can be clouded and perplexed, the opponents of the mi- 


niſtry are always miſtaken, conſuted, and, in conſequence of the con- 


futations, defeated by the majority of votes. When truth is too no- 
torious to be denied, and too obvious to be conteſted, the adminiſtra» 
tion claim the honour of the firſt diſcovery, and will never own that 


they were incited to their duty by the remonſtrances of their oppo» 


rents, though they never before thoſe remonſtrances had diſcovered 


the leaſt intention of performing it. 


But that the motion is allowed to be juſt 400 proper; is ; (ulicient'; M 


the importance of it will be eafily diſcovered. For my part I ſhall _ 


always conſider that motion as important, which tends to contract 


the expences of the publick, to reſcue merit from neglect, and to 5 


hinder the increaſe of the dependents on the miniſtry. 


Sir RonERTC WALPOLE anſwered: Sir, there is no temper more 
oppolite to that inceſſant attention to the welfare of the publick, 


which is the perpetual boaſt of thoſe who have ſignalized themſelves. 


by oppoſing the meaſures of the adminiſtration, than a luſt of con- 
tradition, and a ee to diſturb this ee with e 
debates. 

Whether this diſpoſition is not diſcovered ; in the oh: nals to · co 


declaration of his majeſty's intentions, and the confeſſion of the pro- 


priety df the motion, let the houſe determine. It muſt ſutely be 


confeſſed, that it is not ene on to n what is eee deter- 


mined, 1 TT 


Nor is it leſs adit ah many of the officers whoſe intereſt is 
now ſa warmly ſolicited, muſt be incapacitated by their age for ſer- - 
fiery ard unable to eerive any benefit from the offer of new com- 
"WO 
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miſſions. To deny this, is to queſtion the flux of time, or to ima. 
gine that the conſtitution of a ſoldier is exempt from its injuries, | 

Mr. Sandys explained himſelf to this effect —sir, I am far 
from intending by this motion to fill the army with decrepit officers, 
or to obſtruct in any manner the ſervice of the publick ; 3 nor have] 
any other intention, than to ſecure to thoſe whoſe years permit, 'and 


whoſe inclinations incite them to enter once more into the army, that 


preferment to which they have a claim, not only from their paſt ſer- 
vices, but from the ſtate of penury and romances Be in | which » an; have 
fanguiſhed. | 

 Idefire to Sins thoſe, whoſe valour "OY heretofore 12 our na · 
tion the terror of the world, from the mortification of ſeeing them- 
ſelves inſulted by chidhood, and commanded by ignorance; by ig- 
norance exalted to authority by the countenance of ſome. rheeician 
of the ſenate, or ſome mayor of a borough. | 
Whoever has obſerved the late diſtribution of Ane honours, will 
: ally diſcover that they have been attained by quplifications very dif- 


| ferent from bravery, or knowledge of the art of war; he will find that 


regiments and companies are the rewards of a ſeaſonable vote, and 
that no man can preſerve his poſt in the army, whether given 


him as the reward of acknowledged merit, or ſold bim for the full 


value, any longer than he employs all his eee in favour of the 

miniſtry, _ | "If Ee . 
Sir Roszxr WaLroIE es faid: sir it has been alresüy ad- 

mitted; that the mation can only be objected to as ſuperfluous and 


therefore all farther debate is mere waſte of time without any pro- 
ſpect of advantage; nor is any thing now neceſſary; but to review the 


motion, and correct ſuch expretions as may be Nola inaccurate or 


improper. . W „„ 
That all the half-pay allioery are not able to enter into the ſervice, 
has been already ſhewn, and therefore I ſhould imagine, that, inſtead 


of all the officers, we mw very. Jultly ſubſtitute . properh | 


: qualified, | 5 


P 


Sir JOHN Banne e 1 0 I cannot «difoorer hs | 
e of any alteration, ſince it cannot be conceived that the 


ſenate can adviſe impoſſibilities, yet ſince ſo much accuracy is affected, 
it may be allowed that the word all ſhall} be left _ as Cenivg to 
AN mate than in eine ior ig 3c, 

bo Sms 791 ET 5 : 5 „„ But 
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But the ee gentleman is not, in my opini on, ſo happy in 
bis amendment, as in his objection; for the words properly qualified 
convey to me no diſtint idea. He that is quali fied | is, T ſuppoſe, pro- 

perly qualified, for I never heard of i improper qualifications 3 but if the 
word properly be omitted, T have no oljeRiou's to the amendment. Ef 
I motion was _— to, os Fx THR 
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Mr. Witten this day offered the allowing motion in / writing, That an 
humble addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that he will be graciouſly 
8 pleaſed to give directions that there may be laid before this hauſe copies of 
. two particular letters written by his maje/tly's ſecretary of ſlate to ad- 
miral Haddock, which had been addreſſed for before, and of the letters 15 
received from admiral Ogle mentioned therein ; together with all let- 
ters written by admiral Haddock to either of his majeſty” s ſecretaries of 
flate, concerning the faid letters, and the execution of the orders 1 axed 8 
therein. | : 1 
This motion he 5 by NT ORF to the following M8. 
Fir, no man who conſiders the preſent fituation of our foreign . 
the expence and inefficacy of our military preparations, the appear- 
ance of negligence in our naval expeditions, and the general diſap- 
pointment of the hopes which the nation had conceived of victories, 
vengeance, and reparations, can, in my opinion, doubt the expe- 
diency of the motion which I have taken the liberty to make, 
When the expectations of the nation are deceived, it certainly be⸗ 
comes thoſe who are deputed to watch over the proſperity of the 
| publick, to enquire whence the diſappointment: proceeds, and either 
to inform their conſtituents that their uneaſineſs ariſes from their own - 
error, and that their hopes are deſtroyed becauſe they had no rational 


foundation ; z or to — the weak management of thoſe by whom the 
EL. publick . 


* 


| has been miſappl ted. _ 

With regard, Sir, to the preſent war, I Wal not how the nation 
can be charged with having. formed unreaſonable expectations. If 
they conſidered the ſpeech from the throne, the moſt authentick de- 
claration of the intentions of the government, they found there the 
warmeſt reſentments of the injuries which they had ſuſtained, and 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of a vigorous proſecution of all thoſe meaſures 
which might produce ſpeedy recompence and inviolable ſecurity. 

If they reflect, Sir, on the preparations for war, on the multitude 
of ſhips, the demand of materials for naval equipments, and the hich 
prices at which workmen were retained, they could not but imagine 
that either ſome mighty attempt was deſigned, or ſome formidable 
enemy dreaded, and as they know not whom they had to fear, they 
aſcribed the vigour of our proceedings to a reſolution of humbling 
our enemies. by one fatal blow, and re-eſtabliſhing our nayal Dos 
nion by a ſingle effort. 

And juſtly, Sir, might they indul oe t this en imagination, 


; 
with reaſon might they anticipate a triumph over an enemy whoſe 


ſtrength bears no proportion to the force that was fitted out againſt 
them, and expect that in a few months Sol ſee the amhaſ- 
ſadors of Spain ſupplicating for peace. : 

\_Toraiſe their expectations yet higher, their trade was Wat 
by an embargo, long continued, and in the ſtricteſt manner en- 
forced, and the impreſſes were let looſe upon the ſailors; they ſaw 
nothing omitted, however grievous to the nation, that could con- 
tribute to make it formidable, and bore part of the miſcries of war 
and repaid by the plunder of Spain. RS, 
But, Sir, when ſo long a time has elapſed, and no ant is 


brought of either a victory, or a battle, when they hear nothing 


but that our fleets. have. viſited ſeveral. neutral ports, and thoſe of 
© the enemy ſailed unmoleſted from coaſt to coaſt," and when they are 


every day told of the loſſes of our merchants, are inſulted in our own | 


channel by the Spaniſh. privateers, and receive no relations of our 
| ſucceſs upon the ſhores of our enemies, can it be wondered that they 
7 ſuſpect the reality of our deſigns, or enquire whence it proceeds that 
their money has been waſted, their trade interrupted, and gn libercy 


of their pate ha invaded to no nl nd wo co 4 
Put 
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But how Much inte juſtly, IT are they inflamed when they hear 
of the lucky ſtratagems, or daring enterprizes of thoſe enemies, 


which a juſt ſenſe of their own ſuperiority had induced. them to con- 


ſider as vanquiſhed before the battle, and of whom they had no ap- 
prehenlions but that their cowardice would always ſecure them from 
vengeance? How juftly may they murmur when they read, that our 
fleets leave every part of the enemy's coaſt where their preſence i is ne- 
ceſſary, and have afforded the Spaniards an opportunity of changing 
one port for another, as it is moſt convenient, and at length of 
joining the F rench {quadrons, and failing to the defence of their 
American dominions ? 

May they not juftly, Sir, require of their RE + rea- 
ſon for ſuch inexplicable conduct? May they not reaſonably demand 
an account of the arguments which procured their approbation of 
meaſures, which, ſo far as they can be examined by thoſe who have 
no opportunity of peruſing! the OY papers, appear either cow- 
ardly or treacherous? _ 

And what anſwer, Sir, can we return to ſuch remonſtrances un- 
leſs this motion be agreed to? How can we appeaſe the. diſcontents of 
our conſtituents, or diſcharge the truſt repoſed'in us, without a very 
minute and attentive een into Je thus obſcure and thus 
important? _ 

Are we to tell our conſtituents, that we abſoluely rely upon the 
prudence and fidelity of the miniſtry and admirals, and recommend to 
them the ſame implicit dependence? Are we to confeſs that we have 
now for two ſeſſions voted in the dark, and oy, what we AE 
not ſuffered to examine and underſtand ? T | 

Such anſwers, Sir, to queſtions ſo reaſonable, will not contribute to 
encreaſe the veneration of the people either for ourſelves, or our con- 
ſtitution; and yet this anſwer, and this only, they can reccive ſrom 
us, if che papers mentioned in the motion I have made are denied, 

Mr. CLuTTERBUCK replied in the following manner: Sir, this 
motion, though ſo warmly urged, and ſo artfully ſupported, I can 
conſider only as a repetition of a former motion which was approved 
by the aſſembly, ſo far as it could properly be complied with, nor 
was any paperthen concealed which it would not have been an injury: | 
to the nation to have divulged. 

If the deſign of this motion be to promote the Fes of the preſent 
Vie and the zeal wo which it has "ow preſſed, be incited oy by 
BUR 


Fl 
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| the ardour of true patriotiſm, I doubt not but it will eaſily be with. 
drawn by thoſe who are now moſt inclined to ſupport it, when they 
| ſhall reflect that it tends to the diſcovery of our ſchemes, and to the 
overthrow of our deſigns, that it will expoſe all our conſultations to 
our enemies, and inſtru them how to annoy vs with moſt. ſucceſs, 
and how to ſhelter themſelves from our intended attacks. 
Tris the firſt care, Sir, of every adminiſtration, that their military de- | 
\ Ffigns ſhould only be diſcovered by the execution of them, and that their 
enemies, by being obliged to guard all parts, ſhould be weak in all, 
If by laying our papers before this houſe, the Spaniards ſhould come 
to be informed againſt what part of their dominions our expeditions 
are deſigned, will they not increaſe their ſtrength, improve their for- 
7 Anden, and double their vigilance? And if we are thus obliged 
to form new ſchemes, muſt we not impute the defeat of the former to 
our own imprudent zeal, or unſeaſonable curieſity "© 
Mr. Saxpys ſpoke to this effect: —Sir, that we ſhould demand 
the ſchemes laid for the future condu ct of the war with Spain was 
never propoſed, nor, as it may reaſonably be concluded, ever ima- 
3 for what is mentioned i in the motion but the papers relating 
to the tranſactions of the two laſt years. 1 
That it ſhould be neceſſary to remind gentlemen of the difference 
between the future and the pa, would hardly be ſuſpected by ary 
man not accuſtomed to ſenatorial controverſies and artifices of ſtate; 
and yet in the argument which has been offered againſt the motion, 
nothing has been aſſerted but that the orders relating to pat tran- 
ſactions are not to be laid before us, jeſt the enemy ſhould e 
gain intelligence of what we now deſign againſt them. . 
The neceſſity of ſecrecy in war needs not be urged, becauſe it will 
not be denied; but when defigns have been laid, and miſcarried, the 
reaſons of that miſcarriage may ſurely be enquired, without danger of 
betraying the counſels of our country. _ Pig | 
| If the negligence of our counſels, and the mi \iſcondud of our com- 
manders, has been ſuch, that no deſigns have been premeditated; if 
war has been carried on by chance, and nothing has ſucceeded be- 
cauſe nothing has been attempted ; if our commanders have not done 
ill, and have only done nothing; if they have avoided loſs by avoiding 
danger; we may ſurely enquire to whom ſuch proceedings ate to be 
imputed, whether the defeat of our deſigns is to be charged upon tt.c 
Arength of our —— or the cowardice of our officers z ; of Mo tet 
| the 
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the inactivity and apparent neutrality of our forces is occaſioned 
by the egligency of e our admirals, © or the irreſolution of our own 
miniſtry. 8 ä 

There have been, Sir, many incidents i in theſe two laſt years, of 
which the examination can be of very little advantage to the Spa- 
niards. I do not know what pernicious intelligence they can glean 
from an enquiry into the reaſons for which Haddock's fleet was di- 
vided, and Ogle ſent to | the defence of Minorca, or for which he 
afterwards returned. | 

Nor can I conceive that any advantage, except that of merriment 
and diverſion, can be thrown into the hands of our enemies, 
though we ſhould ſeriouſly enquire into what no man has yet pre- 
tended to underſtand, the wonderful eſcape of the Spaniſh ſquadron. 


A tranſaction on Which we had dwelt long enough with that admira- 


tion which i ignorance produces, and on which it may not be improper 
at length to enable us'to reaſon. 

This i is an affair, perhaps, much better underſtood by our enemies 
than by ourſelyes, 5 ſurely w we cannot therefore be afraid 91 in- 
and left their coaſt, we can hardly be reſtrained | in our OO by ha 
fear of diſcovering our- future deſigns. AF 

If, therefore, it be the inconteſtable right of the 1 to examine 
the cond uct of publick affairs, which I ſuppoſe will ſcarcely be denied, 
this motion cannot be rejected as unſeaſonable, nor can the papers 
be refuſed without increaſing thoſe ſuſpicions which are already too 


prevalent, throughout the nation. 


Nor, indeed, for our own ſakes, ought we to delay this enquiry | 
any longer, leſt by having long acted without being accountable, the 
miniſter ſhould form a preſcription againſt our privilege, and, in 5 
time, tell us in plain terms that we are his flaves, and that we are not 
to preſume to carry our examinations, however ſolemn and important 
they may continue to appear, further than he ſhall be pleaſed to per- 


mit; and that whatever may be the opinion of the people that de- 


putes us, or whatever antient claims we may plead to authority, we 
are now to conſider ourſelves only as the e of the nation, and 
the panegyriſts of the court. N 
Mr. WALPOLE next roſe and ſpoke to KEN —_ :==-Sir, it can- 
not be denied to be teaſonable that all thoſe papers ſhould be laid be- 
fore the ſenate, which can be communicated without injury to the 
Vol. I. „„ 8 Pre 
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publick. Of this number we may juſtly imagine the orders ſent to 
the admirals, in which the time of their departure is fixed, and many 
others which may be of uſe to inform the houſe, but cannot enable 
the enemy to judge either of our force or our deſigns. : 

Put it is evident, that there muſt be others included in this 
motion, which our regard for the ſucceſs of the war, and the proſ- 
perity of our country, ought to determine us to conceal, and ſuch 
as are never expoſed by any adminiſtration ; it is therefore proper 
to limit the addreſs to papers of a certain kind, or a certain date, 
which may be conlidered by the houſe without. benefit to our ene- 
mies, and for the examination of which a a day or r two will be mote 
than ſufficient. | | 


Mr. PuLTENEY ſpoke i in ſubſtance as follows: 2 a IL Lao not 
what number of papers the wiſdom of the adminiſtration will allow us, 
but, if we judge by the time propoſed to be ſpent i in examination, 
we ſhall not be diſtracted with a great diverſity of ſubjeRs ; intelli- 
gence will be very penuriouſly dealt out, and if we ſubmit to their 
choice of the writings which ſhall be laid before us, our enquiry 
will probably end without any diſcoveries made either by our ene- 
| mies or ourſelves. | 

But I hope, Sir, we ſhall not be fo cheaply raticfied, nor Ir expoſed 
by the fear of one enemy to the inſolence 'of another. I hope we 
ſhall reſolutely continue our demands of information, while a ſingle 
line is concealed, from which any light can be expected. 

There may indeed be circumſtances in which our demands, how- 
ever loud, will neceſfarily be vain. It i is not impoſſible that we may 
ſuſpect thoſe tranſactions of deep art, and ſecret contrivance, which 
have been the conſequences of mere indolence, and want of conſide- 
ration. Our great miniſters have been perhaps only doing nothing, 
' while we have imagined that they were working out of ſight. 

Miſled, Sir, by this notion, we may call for the orders that have 
been diſpatehed in theſe two laſt years, when perhaps our ſecretaries 
of ſtate have been fattening on their ſalaries without employment, and 
have flept without care, and without curioſity, while we have been 
SOON e ourſelves upon their vigilance for our preſervation. 

Or if orders have been given, it is to be conſidered, that the end 
of inſpecting orders is to compare them with the conduct of the ad. WF 
mirals to whom they were directed: from this compariſon I doubt not 
| but 175 gentlemen 5 uncommon diſcoveries; but to check al 
unreaſonable 
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unreaſonable hopes before they have taken poſſeſſion of their hearts, 
for unreaſonable hopes are the parent of diſappointment, I think it | 
proper to remind them, that to draw any concluſions from the orders, 
it is neceſſary to underſtand them. 

This conſideration alone is ſufficient to redreſs the ardour of en- 
quiry, for every man that has had opportunities of knowing the won- 
derful accompliſhments of our miniſtry, the depth of their deſigns, 
the ſubtilty of their ſtratagems, and the cloſeneſs of their reaſoning, 
will eaſily conceive it probable that they might ſend ſuch orders as none 
but themſelves could underſtand; and what then will be the conſe- 
quence of our idle curioſity, but that we be led into a labyrinth of 
endleſs conjectures? For we have long ago found that no explana- 
tions are to be expected, and that our miniſtry 1 are too wiſe to diſ- 
cover their ſecrets to their enemies. f 

Let us, therefore, examine the naked facts which have fallen 
within our obſervation, and endeavour to inform ourſelves of the 
meaning of theſe ſecret orders by the execution of them. 

Admiral Ogle was diſpatched from Haddock's fleet to protect 
Minorca, and, in his abſence, the Spaniſh ſquadron failed away. Per- 
haps he was ordered to watch Ferrol and Minorca at the ſame time, | 
and not underſtanding how that was to be done, neglected one part 
of his charge by an attention to the other; as a watchman who 


e ſhould be employed to guard at once the bank in London, and the 
treaſury in Weſtminſter. P 

15 Admiral Norris, Sir, ſailed 3 forth, I ſuppoſe, in purſuance. 

PI of orders, with a very formidable fleet, and after having loſt fight for 

> ſome days of the Britiſh coaſt, failed back again with great precipi- 

e 


tation. Whether his orders were only to ſail forth, or whether 
ng. when he examined them farther he could not underſtand them, I pre- 
tend not to determine; but it may reaſonably be imagined that his 
orders were of the ſame kind with thoſe of our other nr; warne 
they produced the ſame conſequences. - 
[ have been told, that formerly our commanders were ordered to 
burn, ſink, and defirey; and that in thoſe times it was not uncommon 
ſor a Britiſh admiral to do much miſchief with a ſtrong fleet; but it 
evident that the ſtile is ſince changed, for our admirals are now very 
moffenſive, and go out only to come back. I therefore think the 
motion highly neceſſary, and ſuch as ought to be complied with, 
Aimiral Norris here roſe up and ſpoke thus ;---Sir, I am not 
on cious that my conduct in any part of 1 1 has expoſed me 
K 2 to 
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to be juſtly treated with contempt and ridicule, and What! have not 
deſerved I will not bear. ä 
If any gentleman in this houſe can accuſe me of having neglediel 
my duty, or deſerted 1 it, let him not ſpare inſults or invectives, let 
him now expoſe my cowardice or my careleſſneſs, let him prove me 
unworthy of truſt or of, command. „ | 
6 But my own conſcience acquits me, and I defy any man to pro- 
duce and ſupport his accuſation; nor can vou, Sir,“ who have thus 
contemptuouſly. treated me, allege any thing againſt me that may 
Juſt; fy your neglect of decency: that you have tranſgrefled the rules 
of decency is the ſofteſt cenſure that your behaviour admits, and 
think it may with equal propriety be afleried, that you have broken 
the laws of juſtice. | 
Mr. PuLTexey replied in his manner ; e ir, 1 hall ſubmit to 
you, and all who hear me, whether 1 have treated the honourable 
gentleman” name with any contemptuous freedom of ſpeech, The 
uſual method of mentioning an, expecition, is that of naming the 
commander, who is not thereby neceſſarily included in the cenſure of 
an unſucceſsfu] attempt, and I am very far from calling his courage 
and capacity into queſtion, ns 
Not that 1 ſhall ever think it mecellicy to make an \ apology for ex- 
preſſing my ſentiments with freedom as a member of this houſe, in 
which 1 ſhall always ſpeak what I think, and in what manner it 
ſhall appear to me moſt proper, nor ſhall 1 ſear to repeat without 
doors what I fay here, | 
Sir RozerRT WALPOLE next 1 vp. 1 5 85 to this . 
Sir, as Lam not acquainted with any meaſures purſued by the admini- 
ftration, which it is their particular intereſt to conceal, I am deſirous 
that all papers ſnould be laid before the houſe which will not aftord 
our enemies any opportunity of obviating our deſigns. 
What neceſſity there is for this addreſs I cannot indeed diſcover, 
bceauſe Iknow not any foundation for ſuſpicion of either negligence 
or treachery, which have been both infinuated in this debate. 


Nor are'the miniſtry, however ludicrouſly their abilities have been 
treated, afraid of diſcovering their ignorance, by laying before the 
houſe the orders which they have given to our admirals; orders of 
which they are far from doubting that they will ew u pon a candid 
examination national od proper. 


* Addrefing himſelf to Mr. P altenex, 1 The 
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The chief objection to this motion 1 8 from its unreaſonable- 


_ neſs, and the neceſſity which it will produce of aſſigning to 2 fruitleſs 


enquiry thoſe hours that may be more uſefully employed. 

Mr. Pir r replied in terms to the effect following . it 
is my opinion, that our time cannot be more uſefully employed 
during a war, than in examining how it has been conducted, and 
ſettling the degree of confidence that may be repoſed in thoſe to 
whoſe care are entruſted our e our fortunes, and our 
lives. | | 

There is not any enquiry, Sir, of more importance than chin it is 
not a queſtion about an uncertain privilege, or a law, which if found 
inconyenient may hereaſter be repealed ; we are now to exami ne whe⸗ 
ther it is probable that we ſhall preſerve our commerce and our 
independence, or whether, we are Lnking into ſubjection to a forgign 
power. 

But this enquiry, Sir, will produce no great 8 if thoſe 
whoſe conduct is examined are allowed to ſelect the evidence. For 
what accounts will they exhibit but ſuch as have often already been 
laid before us, and ſuch as they now off ter without concern: ac- 
counts obſcure and fallacious, imperfect and confuſed; from which 


nothing can be learned; and which can never entitle the miniſter to 
praiſe, though they may ſereen him from puniſhment. 


Mr. PELHAM ſpoke as follows: Sir, I am confident that no man 
engaged in the adminiſtration, deſires. to be ſcreened from the moſt 
rigorous enquiry, or would defer to exhibit the papers a moment for 
any other reaſon than his regard for the publick. 1 3 

Jam confident, that nothing could ſo much contribute to advance 
the particular and diſtinct intereſt of the miniſtry as the publication of 
all the writings that relate to the preſent war, by which it would in- 
conteſtably appear, that nothing has been omitted that could promote 
our ſucceſs, that our. commanders have been ſent out with orders to 
act with the utmoſt vigour, and that our preparations, | have, been at 
diſproportioned to the importance of our deſign. | | | 

It will appear that no former miniſtry have given greatet 1 of | 
their zeal for the publick intereſt, or have more bead purſugd | the 
maſt, proper meaſures by which. it might be advanced. 

Lam not indeed certain that thoſe who now cal! fo loudly for. in⸗ 
formation would be prevailed on by any degree of evidence to ſuſ- 
pend their cenſures. Them, Who are now diſlatisfied, I ſhall de- 
+ 4 2 8 ſpair 
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ſpair of influencing by reaſon or teſtimony ; for they ſeem to enquire 
only to condemn; nor is this motion, perhaps, made fo much for 
the ſake of obtaining information, as of harrafſing the miniſtry with 
delays, and ſuſpending affairs of greater importance. 


This motion was azreed to, and upon another motion 'made boy 
Mr. Sandys, it was reſolved, _ 

„ That an humble addret be preſented to his 3 that he 
will be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, that there may be 
laid before this houſe a copy of the reaſons ſent by admiral 
Cavendiſh, in purſuance of an order from the commiffioners of 
the admiralty, which had retarded the failing of admiral 
5 . 8 ſquadron, ſo much beyond expeQation.” 

Likewiſe, 
cc That an humble addreſs be preſented to his 3 that he will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to give directions, that there may be laid 
before this houſe a copy of the reaſons tranſmitted by ad- 
miral Ogle, that did prevent him from ſailing, purſuant to 
his repeated orders for that purpoſe, and ere to thoſe 
ſent him by the commiſſioners of the admiralty.” . 


YEP 


HOUSE O F COMMONS. 
| Fun 3 a 


Mr. 8 this OR profited a. mation in 3 for petitioning 
his majeſty to inform them when the regency received intelligence that 


the French and Spaniſh ſquadrons ſailed, which was e as 15 
lows by Mr. W ALLER . 


S1R, the information now moved for, appears to me ſo neceſſary in 
dur deliberations on the conduct of the war, that without it we can 


only conjeQure i in the dark, and MT ourſelves in an ce Cs 
labyrinth. | | 


It is well known, that in war all motions are in a great degret 
to be regulated by thoſe of the enemy, and that therefore no vigi- 
lance is to be ſpared by which any knowledge can be gained of their 

deſigns, nor any methods omitted of 1 T them to on 
who have the direction of the war. hoe Bo LT 

A miniſtry may, in conducting military operations, diſappoint 

the expectations of their cent, either by neglecting to procure in- 

| telligenct 
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telligence, or by failing to make uſe of thoſe opportunities which 
ſeaſonable information puts into their power, and they may, when 
their deſigns fail of ſucceſs, juſtify themſelves, by proving that they 
were deceived by intelligence which it was reaſonable to believe, 
or that better intelligence was not attainable, or that they made uſe, 
however unſucceſsfully, of all the forces that could then be em- 
ployed, and of all the advantages that were then in their poſſeſſion. 

But how ſhall we judge of our adminiſtration, how ſhall we 
know what confidence we ought to repoſe in their prudence and 
fidelity, and what miſcarriages are to be attributed to the chance of 

war or ſuperior force of our enemies, if we cannot be informed' 
with what diligence they endeavour at information, and how early 
they have notice of the motions of the enemy ? 

The ſailing, or rather eſcape of the Ferrol ſquadron, and depar- 

ture of the French fleet, are the mot i important events of the preſent 
war; events that threaten very dangerous conſequences, no leſs chan 
deſcents upon our American colonies, the conqueſt of our dominions, 
the ſlavery of our fellow ſubjects, and perhaps the deſtruction of the 
brave Vernon, who is ſecure in the imagined vigilance of the other 
commanders, and may perhaps in a few days fee himſelf ſurrounded 
by formidable ſquadrons of different nations, and expoſed to the at- 
tack of forces to which his little fleet bears no proportion. 
Nothing appears more evident, than that we had opportunities of 
obſerving at leaſt all the preparations of the French, and of watch- 
ing the moment.of their departure, and that our force on the coaſt of 
Spain was ſufficient to have confined their fleets for ever in their 
harbours, or to have deſtroyed them at their firſt entrance into the - 
open ſeas, of which we may juſtly enquire, why i it was not attempted, 
but ſhall enquire to no purpoſe till we know when they departed, 
that we may conſider the ſtate of our own forces, and whether our 
enemies efcaped by our negligence, cowardice, or weaknefs, 

Mr. WINNINGTON then ſpoke to the following purpoſe :—Sir, 
that we cannot deliberate upon ſubjects which we do not underſtand, 
and that, therefore, no neceſſary or uſeful information ought to be 
denied to the houſe, I ſhall readily admit; but muſt obſerve, at the 

_ fame time, that the reputation of the houſe would be very] little con- 
ſulted, in demanding information which cannot be given. 


To addreſs his majeſty to inform us of the time at Which the ſqua 
35 
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drons of our enemies failed, is to, enquire of bim what it ought to 
be the higheſt care of thoſe princes: to conceal from bim, and which 
be can only know, by having ſpies in their privy, councils. . 

And of what importance is it to enquire what intelligence was 
brought him, or when he received it, if it appears that his intelli- 
gence muſt be in its own nature uncertain and dubitable 5 

That they have left their ports is now certain, becauſe they have 
been twice diſcovered 1 in different parts of the world; but, as we can 
now only form conjectures on their deſigns and courſes o fo, before 
they ſailed, it was impoſſible to know when they were fully 
equipped, or what time was fixed for their departure. It is to be re- 
membered, that they form their meaſures, and make their prepa- 
rations in their own dominions, and therefore, have more advantages 
of concealing their ſchemes, than we of diſcovering them. 

Mr. Advocate CAMPBELL then ſpoke thus: —Sir, this motion, 


which has been repreſented as unreaſonable and abſurd, is, in n my 


opinion, not only. proper, but i important. 

It is important, becauſe. it will enable us to judge, ypon ſufficient 
foundations, of the conduct of the miniſtry, who are cenſured by 
the voice of the nation, for having been either defective in vigilance, 
or in activity, for having been either ignorant by their own fault of 


the deſigns of the enemy, or perfidiouſip paſſive in Permitting the | 


execution of them. : * 

I am far from believing that fuch intelligence, as our miniſtry i is 
expected to procure, requires any uncommon ſubtilty, or any other 
agents than are always employed by every miniſter, to tranſmit to 
them informations from foreign courts. Such, I am afraid, are 
always hovering about our conſultations, and I know not why our 
miniſters ſhould be leſs diligeat « or leſs ſucceſsful than thoſe of other 
princes. 

If, therefore, duch intelligence right have 356 obtained, it was 
criminal not to obtain it; and if the departure of the Spaniſh. ſqua- 
dron was foreſeen, it ought to be enquired, why it was noe prevent- 
ed; and if it was only known when it was too late to hinder i it from 
ſailing, why it was not purſued, or why ſuccours were not t immedi 
ately diſpatched to admiral Vernon. | | 5 

All theſe queſtions can only be reſolved, in conſequence of the in- 
formation which his majeſty ſhall give us 3 : and for which, it is il 
; fore, in my opinion, neceflary t to petition, 
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Mr. HENRY PELHAM ſpoke next PE purpoſe dir, bow the 
regency could be informed of the intention of the Spaniards to leave 
their ports till it appeared by their departure, or by what means it 
can be expected that his majeſty ſhould be now acquainted with their 
particular courſe, or farther n, 1 confeſs anfelf unable to en- 
ceive. 


With regard, Sir, to the wallace tranſmictad froq: rens 


courts by agents and ſpies, a litile conſideration will eaſily. diſcover 


that it is not to be truſted. For what can be generally expected from 
them, but that they ſhould catch flying reports, or by chance inter- 
cept uncertain whiſpers, that they ſhould: enquise timprouſiy, and 
therefore, for the greateſt part, of thoſe from whom no ſatisfactery 
accounts can be received, and that they ſhould often endeavour to 
deſerve their ſalaries 5 9980 nenn as is ers uren ny 
ue... 
All the knowledge tha can be 0 fin ap e 
muſt ariſe from a diligent compariſon of one circumſtance with an- 
other, and from a general view of his force, his intereft, and bis 
opportunities. "OE b ſuch eee Bo "often ha 
needs not be told. ee eee 55 5 5 

Probability, r is, in duch e all that can be at- ; 


| tained, and he that ſits idle in the time of war, expecting certain in- 


telligence, will ſes his enemies enjoying the advantages of his folly, 
and laying hold on a thouſand opportunities N he has 1 
to improve. „ C3 ION, - 
The war in which we are now engaged, has been 2 on by 
the adminiſtration with the utmoſt diligence and vigour; nor have 
any meaſures been omitted that could probably produce N and 
the ſucceſs of the wiſeſt meaſures is only probable. 3 | 
Should the great admiral, who is now preſent in the houſe, wes: 
met the French. and Spaniards in the open ſeas, by what art could 
he arrive at a certain knowledge of their deſigus? He might by his 
acquaintance with the ſituation and ſtate of neighbouring countries, 
the obſervation of their courſe, the periods of particular winds, and 
other hints of obſervation, form gs, conjectures, but could 
never reach to certainty or confidence. AIG 0T; 
It ſeems to me, therefore, highly e to petition his ma- 
jeſty for intelligence which he cannot be imagined to have received, 


= 6 cannot agree to any motion for that purpoſe, ' . 


Mr. Sandy 


. Et 7 
Mr. Sandys then made another motion, to addreſs his majeſty, 
that there may be laid before the houſe copies of all letters re- 
ceived from; or written to, admiral Vernon fince his going to 

the Weſt Indies. Which being ſeconded, | | 

Mr. PeLHam ſpoke to this effe&t :—Sir, this motion, if the in- 
tention of it be limited by proper reſtrictions, is doubtleſs reaſonable 
and juſt ; for the right of this houſe to examine into the conduct of 


publick affairs, and conſequently for calling for the papers neceſſary 


to enlighten their enquiries, is not to be diſputed, 

But, as the end of all ſuch enquiries is the promotion of the pub- 
lick welfare, ſo they are not to be made in a manner by which that 
end may be defeated. Papers are not to be demanded, which cannot 
be produced without diſcovering our own ſecrets, and acquainting 
our enemies either with that weakneſs which we ought carefully to 
conceal, or that force which will be moſt effectually employed if it 


Is ts not known, and therefore no preparations are made to oppoſe it, 


It cannot be imagined, but that many of the papers which have 
paſſed between the admiralty, and the commander in America, con- 
tain plans for the proſecution of the war, obſervations on the con- 
ditions of our own colonies, and, perhaps, intelligence of the eſtate 


of the Spaniſh fortreſſes and towns. Many informations'of the ut- 


moſt conſequence to our enemies may be collected from thoſe papers, 
but nothing can be expected from them, that will enable us to pro- 
ſecute a ſenatorial enquiry with more ſucceſs, that will : put it in our 


1 to diſcover frauds, negligence, or treachery. 


There are, Sir, other papers which may indeed be 1458 LIKE us, 
without any benefit to our enemies, and perhaps with ſome advantage 
to ourſe]ves ; the papers which contain the accompts of our /prepa- 
rations and ſtores, the liſts of our forces, and the calculation of our 


EXPERGESs" are the proper ſubjects of ſenatorial enquiries; and if the 


motion be reſtrained to thoſe, I believe it will not be 6ppoſed by 


any gentieman engaged in the adminiſtration of our affairs. I ſhall 


beg leave to propoſe theſe words may be added, 80 far as the _ 


JON on n of eo marines, or land ons.” 
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DEBATE ON ADDRESSING HIS MAJESTY FOR REMOVING, 
A SIR ROBERT WALPOLE, 


The „ which for a long time had * ade in re, 
Commons, to the meaſures tbe adminiſtration, was, on 
this day puſhed to a criſis and produced a motim in both 
ys In the houſe of Lords it wg the e de- 


LoxD CARTERET W in hie manner: 3 Lords, as the 
motion which I am about to make is of the. -higheſt importance, and 
of the moſt extenſive conſequences ; as it cannot but meet with all 
the oppoſition which the prejudices of ſome, and the intereſt of 


| others, can raiſe againſt it; as it muſt have the whole force of mi- 


niſterial influence to encounter without any aſſiſtance but from juſtice 
and reaſon ; I hope to be excuſed by your Lordſhips for ſpendihg 
ſome time in endeavouring to ſhew, that it wants no other ſupport, 
that it is not founded upon doubtful ſuſpicions, but upon uncon- 
teſtable facts; that it is not dictated by private intereſt, but by the 
ſincereft regard to publick happineſs ; not abetted by the perſonal 
malevolence of particular men, but enforced by the voice of the 
people; a voice which ought always to be attended to, and gene- 
rally to be obeyed. 

To endeavour, my Lords, to remove from places of publick truſt 
all thoſe who appear to want either the virtues or abilities neceſſary. 
for executing their offices, is the intereſt of every member of a com- 


_ munity. And it is not only the intereſt but the duty of all thoſe who 


are either by the choice of the people, or by the right of birth, in- 


veſted with the power of inſpecting publick affairs, and intruſted 
wick the general happineſs of their country. That therefore every 


motive combines to make it the duty, and every argument concurs 
to prove ĩt the indes of your Lordſhips, is too evident to be 


doubted. 


How ofien this privilege has been exerted by this houſe, and oy 
© often 
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often it 5 reſcued our country from oppreſſion, inſolence, and ra- 


pine; ho often our conſtitution has been re- animated, and impend- 


ing ruin been averted by it, a fuperficiaFacquaintance with hiſtory 
may inform us. And we are now called upon by the univerſal cry 
of the nation, and urged by the perplexed and uncertain ſtate of our 


foreign affairs, and declenſion of our wealth and attacks upon our 


liberties at home, to recollect theſe precedents of niagnanimity and 
| Juſtice, and to make another effort for the relief of our country. 
This houſe, ty Lords,: has proceeded. againſt miniſters, whoſe 
conduct they difapproved, by methods of greater or leſs "ſeverity, 
according to the neceſſity af affairs, or the ſuppoſed malignity of 
the crimes alleged againſt them; and therefore have ſametimes 
| thought it neceſſary to deter poſterity from imitating them. by rigo- 
rous cenſures, aud exemplary puniſhments, and ſometimes have 
1 thought i it ſufficient to fet the nation free from its diftrefles, without 

inflicting any penalties on thoſe by whoſe mg on wy imagined 
them produced. | ; | 
What were the more violent vie vindidive methods of a th 
it isnot necefary, with regard to this motion, to examine; -fince { 
| hall only propoſe, that we ſhould, in imitation of our predecefſors, 
in caſes of this nature, humbly addreſs his- * majeſty to remove the 
miniſter from his preſence and counſels. 

Nothing, my Lords, can be more moderate or tender than Hi 
an addreſs, by which no puniſhment is inflicted, nor any forfeiture 
exacted. The miniſter, if he be innocent, if his miſconduct be 
only the conſequence of his 1 ignorance or incapacity, may lay down 
in peace an office for which nature has not deſigned him, enjoy! the 
vaſt profits of long employment in tranquillity, and eleape ! the reſents 
| ment, of an uphappy people; ; who, when irricated'to the highelt de- 
gree, by a continuation of the ſame miſcarriages, may, perhaps, ih 
the heat of a more malevolent proſecution, n not ee diſtin- 
guiſh between inability and guilt. . 

Thoſe, therefore, among your Lohe that think bim ew 


but miſtaken, muſt willingly agree to a motion like this, as he beſt 


expedient to appeaſe the people without the ruinof the miniſter. © For 
ſurely no man "who has read the hiſtory, of is acquainted Wich the 
temper of this nation, can expect that the people will always bear to 
ſee honours, fayours, and preferments, diftributed by the direction 


of one univerſally ſuſpected of corruption, and bla meaſures 
; or 
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or will look only with ſilent envy upon the affluence of thoſe whom 
they believe to be made great by fraud and plunder, ſwelled to in- 
ſolence by the proſperity of guilt, and advanced to wenn and lux- 
ury by publick miſeries. 

Such of your Lordſhips who; join with the people i in aſcribing our pre- 
ſent unhappy Rate not to the errors, but to the crimes of the miniſter, 
and who therefore think a bare removal not ſufficient to ſatisfy the 
demands of juſtice, muſt doubtleſs give their conſent to the motion, 
for the ſake of obtaining proper evidence of his wickedneſs, which 
cannot be expected while he ſtands exalted in proſperity, and diſ- 
tributes 1 the riches of the nation, and the gifts of his ſovereign at his 
own choice; while he is in poſſeſſion of every motive that can in- 
fluence the mind, enforce. ſecrecy, and confirm fidelity; while be 
can bribe the avaricious, and intimidate the fearful; while he can 
increaſe the gratifieation of luxury, and enlarge the proſpects of 
ambition. For, my Lords, if it be conſidered from whom this evi- 
dence, muſt be drawn, it will ſoon appear that no very important diſ- 
coveries can be made, but by thoſe whom he has intruſted with his 
ſecrets,, men whole diſregard - of virtue recommended them to bis 
favour, and who, as they are moved only by intereſt, will continue 
faithful while they can hope for recompence; but may, perhaps, be. 
willing to buy their own ſecurity by ſacrificing their maſter, when 

| they ſhall ſee no farther proſpect of advantage from ſerving him, or 
any other method of eſcaping puniſhment. _ 

But, my Lords, all muſt allow this motion to be reaſoniible, 
whatever they think of the miniſter's conduct, who are of opinion 
that a free people have a right of complaining when they feel op- | 
preſſion, and of addreſſing the crown to remove. a miniſter that has 
incurred their univerſal deteſtation. 

That ſuch is the condition of the preſent miniſter, 1 believe, will 

ſcarcely be denied, or may be diſcovered by thoſe who find them- 
ſelves inclined to doubt, it, by aſking any man whom they ſhall ac- 
cidentally meet, what are his ſentiments on the ſituation of national 
affairs, and of the hands by which they are adminiſtered. What 
anſwer he will receive is well known to moſt of your Lordſhips. 
Let him not be ſatisfied with a ſingle ſuffrage, let him repeat the 
queſtion to ten thouſand perſons, different in their ages, their con- 
ditions, and religious opinions, in every thing that produces con- 
tfartety; of diſpoſitions and affections, he will yet find them unani- 
mous 


ff on LB. 13, 
mous in complaining of publick miſeonduct, and i in cenſuring one 
gentleman as the author of „ | 

Let us not. imagine, my Lords, that theſe 3 and mur- 
murs are confined to the loweſt claſs of the people, to men whoſe 
conftant attention to more immediate diſtreſſes, hinder them from 
making excurſions beyond their own employments. For though 
perhaps it might be made evident from the accounts of paſt times, 
that no general diſſatisfaction, even among men of this rank, war ever 


 groundlehs ; ; though i it might be urged that thoſe who ſee little can 


| only clamout, becauſe they feel themſelves oppreſſed ; and though it 
might not unſeafonably be hinted that they are at leaſt formidable for 
their numbers, and have ſometimes executed that juſtice which they 


had not intereſt to procure, and trampled upon that inſolence that 


has dared to defy them ; yet I fball not inſiſt upon ſuch motives, 


becaufe it is notorious ht diſcontent is epidemical in all ranks, and 


that condition and obſervation are far from appeaſing it. 
Whether the diſcontent thus general is groundlefs, whether it is 


raiſed only by the falſe inſinuations of the diſappointed, and the 


wicked arts of the envious, whether it is, in exception to all the 
maxims of government, the firſt diflike of an adminiſtration that 
ever overſpread a nation without juft Ne N deſerves to be en- 
guired into. a | 
In this enquiry, my 1 it will be neceſſary to confider not 
only the ſtate of domeſtick affairs, increaſe or diminution of our 
debts, the ſecurity or violation of our liberties, the freedom or de- 
pendence of our ſenates, and the proſperity or declenſion of our 
trade, but to examine the tate of this nation, with regard to foreign 
powers; to enquire, whether we are equaliy feared and equally 
truſted now as in former adminiſtrations ; whether our alliances 
have contributed to ſecure us from our inveterate and habitual ene- 
mies, or to expoſe us to them ; whether the balance of Europe be 
ſtill in our hands; and whether, during this long interval of peace, 
our power has increaſed in The fame proportion with 1 1 of our 8 
bours. | 
France, my Lands: is the conſtant and eg enemy of Bri- 
tons, ſo much divided from her in religion, government, and in- 
tereſt, that they cannot both be proſperous together ; as the in- 
fluence of one riſes, that of the other muſt by conſequence decline. 
Alliances may form a Eran ſhow of friendſhip, but it cannot con- 
; tinue 3 
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tinue; for their ſituation produces a natural rivalſhip, which every 
accidental circumſtance has contributed to increaſe. Long wars for 
many reigns after the conqueſt eſtabliſhed a radical and inſuperable 
hatred between us, nor did thoſe wars ceaſe till the reformation pro- 
duced new occaſions of jealouſy and averſion. France was by theſe 
reaſons obliged for many ages to employ all her influence and policy 
in ſtrengthening herſelf againſt us, by treaties and alliances ; and i in 
our times has given us a new reaſon for jealouſy by ep; her 
commerce, and improving her manufactures. | | 

It has been, therefore, my Lords, the ſettled 8 of — ; 


' wiſe adminiftration, of every Briton whoſe opinions were not regu- 


lated by ſome other motives than thoſe of reaſon, to attend with the 
higheſt degree of vigilence to all the deſigns of the French, and op- 
poſe with inceſſant diligence every attempt to increaſe their force, or 
extend their influence, and to check their conqueſts, obſtruct their 


- aliances, and foreſtal their trade. 


For this great end it has been our conſtant endeavour to ſupport 
the Auſtrian family, "whoſe large dominions and numerous forces 
make a counter, balance on the continent to the power of France. 
For this end we entered into a long war, of which we ſtill Ianguiſh 
under the conſequences,” ſquandered the lives of our countrymen, 
and mortgaged the poſſeſſions of our poſterity, For failing in the 
proſecution of this purpoſe, for leaving France too formidable, and 
neglecting the intereſts of the emperor, was the treaty of Utrecht 
cenſured, and the authors of it proſecuted by the preſent miniſter ; 
but how much he has improved the errors of his predeceſſors to his 
own advantage, how diligent he has been to rectify the miſcarriages 
of their conduct, and ſupply the defect, 1 hall endeavour to ex- 
plain. 

[t is well known, my Los that KA the regency of the duke 
of Orleans, we had noching to apprehend from French machina- 
tions ; his intereſt, a tye which that nation is ſeldom found to 
break, held him ſteady to his engagements with us; nor is it leſs 
known how much he diſtruſted Spain, and how little by conſequence 
he favoured. her. We had at that time no neceſſity of anxiouſly at- 
tending to every whiſper of the French court, which was ſufficiently 
engaged in regulating their domeſtick affairs, and repairing the ruins 
of a deſtructive war; but, my Lords, we ought to obſerve, that it 

J) 8 | 3 had 
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their differences with the emperor of Germany, and continuing 
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Had been happy for us had our miniſter laboured with equal addreſs at 
the fame employment. 77 


5 Aſtet the death of this duke, the affairs of Vratice were reftored 
to their former ſituation, her old ſchemes were revived, her ancient 
| alliances cultivated, and her general intereſt purſued, Spain was 
2gain confidered as the power which had the ſame views with her, and 


which could never rival, but might always aſſiſt her. 
his alliance; wy . Lade, was intended to have been unalterably 
confirmed by a marriage, but as no human policy can form meaſures 


certain of ſacceſs, an irtecohcileable hatred was nearly produced by 
the meaſure intended to confirm a ſettled and indiſſoluble friendſhip, 


The Infanta was ſent back after her arrival in France, an affront 


which no nation would Toon have forgot, but which the general 
character and habitual fentiments of the Spaniards inclined them to 
teſent beyond any other people. To any one, acquainted with their 
character in this reſpect, it will readily appear, that no other inſult 
or injury « could ſo ſenſibly affect them, or excite ſo eager a deſire of 
revenge. This, my Lords, the fagacity of our miniſter ſhould 
Have diſcovered, this opportunity ſhould have been improved with the 
utmolt care, by which Spain and France might poſſibly have been 
Giſunited for ages, and Britain have gained' ſuch advantages as would 
have made her the ſole arbitreſs of Europe. 


The Spaniards were not deficient on their fide, nor did they negleft 


to court our friendſhip, but gave us the higheſt proof of their con- 
Kdence by offering us the ſole mediation 7 their differences with the 
emperor of Germany ; 3 but at this time it was, that the gentleman 
whoſe conduct I am examining, obtained the chief influence in our 
counſels, and by his peculiar penetration diſcovered, that nothing 
was to be done which might give the leaſt offence to the French. 
We therefore reſuſed to mediate, unleſs French miniſters might be 


| aſſociated with ours, which the Spaniards had too much ſpirit to con- 
ſent to. : 


Thus, my es was neglected the *Y opportunity of forming 


againſt the French an alliance by which they might have been awed 
5 in all their deſigns, and by which the peace of N might haue 
been long preſerved. 


The Spaniards, finding that we would not undertake to reconcile 


yen 


P£ ns 
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ties. 
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their abhorrence of F rench mediators, concluded, widioor the inter- 


vention of any other power, a treaty both of peace and alliance with 


his Imperial majeſty, 


This, my Lords, was the famous treaty of Vienna, the ſource of 
ſo many projects and expedients, of ſo much terror and ſolicitude, - 
of ſuch immenſe expences and perplexed negotiations. This treaty, 
a paper innocent and well-meaning, which related only to the con- 


tracting parties, kept for ſome time this nation in alarms, i in appre- 


henſions of conſpiracies, and expectations of invaſions. 
To this treaty, had we ſingly regarded our own affairs, without | 
applying to France for inſtructions, we ought to have acceded, by 
which we ſhould have divided che intereſt of the houſe of Bourbon, 
broken the combination of theſe pontifical powers, and, by improving 
one lucky incident, obtained what our arms and our en, had 
never hitherto been able to accompliſh, | 
But the French, ſenſible of their danger, and well acquainted 
with our miniſter, contrived an expedient which indeed would not 
often have ſucceeded, but which was ſo well adapted to the intel- 
lects of this gentleman that it extricated them from all their difficul- 


They told us, my Lords, and what is yet more wonderful, they 
prevailed upon us to believe, that in this dreadful treaty of Vienna, it 
was ſtipulated between the German empetor and Spam, that they 
ſhould employ their joint forces againſt Britain, that they ſhould 
exalt the pretender to the throne, take immediate poſſeſſion of Gi- 
braltar, and without mercy debar us for ever from our trade both in 
Spain and in the Weſtern Indies. This his late majeſty. was adviſed 


to aſſert in his ſpeech from the throne, which I defire may be read. 


Of which the following clauſes wete read, 
ce My Lords and Gentlemen, 


« The diſtreſſed condition of ſome of our religious brethren rot 
and the negotiations and engagements entered into by ſome 
foreign powers, which ſeem to have laid the foundation of new 
troubles and diſturbances in Europe; and to threaten my ſub- 
jects with the loſs of ſeveral of the moſt advantageous branches 
of their trade, obliged me, without any loſs of time, to con- 
cert with other powers ſuch meaſures as might give a check 
to the en views of thoſe who are endeavouring to render 
Vor. 5 5 L themſelves 
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themſelves formidable, and put a ſtop to the farther progreſs of 

ſuch dangerous deſigns. For theſe ends I have entered into a 

defenſive alliance with the French king, and the king of Pruftia, 

to which ſeveral other powers, and particularly the Dutch, have 

been invited to accede, and I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 

of their concurrence, This treaty ſhall in a ant time be laid 
before you. 

4 By theſe means, and by your ſupport and ilfiance, I truſt 
in God, [ſhall be able not only to ſecure to my own ſubjects the 
enjoyment of many valuable rights and privileges, long ſince 
acquired for them by the moſt ſolemn treaties, but effectually 

to preſerve the peace and balance of Europe, the only view and 
end of all my endeavours. 

ec It is not to be doubted, but the enemies to my government 
will conceive hopes, that ſome favourable opportunity for renew- 

ing their attempts may offer, from the proſpect of new troubles 
and commotions : they are already very buſy by their inſtruments 
and emiſſaries in thoſe courts, whoſe meaſures ſeem moſt to fa- 
your their purpoſes, in ſoliciting and promoting the cauſe of the 
pretender ; but I perſuade myſelf, notwithſtanding the coun- 
tenance and encouragement they may have received, or flatter 
- themſelves with, the provifion-you ſhall make for the ſafety and 
defence of the empire, will effectually ſecure me from any attempts 
from abroad, and render all ſuch projects vain and abortive. 

<« When the world ſhall ſee that you will not ſuffer the Britiſh 
crown and nation to be menaced and inſulted, thoſe, who moſt 

e envy the preſent happineſs and tranquillity of this empire, and 

are endeavouringito make us ſubſervient to their ambition, will 
conſider their own intereſt and circumſtances before they make 
any attempt upon ſo brave a people, ſtrengthened and ſupported 
by prudent and powerful alliances, and though deſirous to preſerve 
the peace, able and ready to defend themſelves againſt the efforts 
of all aggreſſors. Such reſolutions and ſuch meaſures timely 
taken, I am ſatisfied, are the moſt effectual means of preventing 
a war, and continuing to us the bleſſings of peace and pro- 
ſperity.” 1 . F 
| Who would not have been terrified, my Lords, at a treaty like this: 
Our religion was to be deſtroyed, our government ſubverted, and our 


trade IRR 0 nothing. What could a miniltry thus intimidated 
do, 
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do, but reſign themſelves implicitly to the direction of a kind neigh- 
pour that promiſed to ſhelter them from the ſtorm ? | 

There have been miniſters, my Lords, in former times, who, 
upon hearing ſuch a repreſentation, would have conſidered, that 


Britain was an iſland, that the pretender could not be forced upon 


us without an armyz and that an army could not be tranſported 
without ſhips, that the emperor of Germany had neither navies nor 
ports, that Gibraltar might be eaſily ſupplied with every thing re- 
quiſite for its defence, and that any attempt made by Spain to injure 


our trade, might eaſily be puniſhed by intercepting their plate fleets, 


They would then have conſidered whether attempts ſo improbable, 
and ſtipulations ſo abſurd and ridiculous, ought to be credited upon 
the information of an ambaſſador's ſecretary, who, as he propoſed 
to reveal his maſter's ſecrets for a bribe, might as probably take ano- 
ther reward for impoſing upon thoſe whom he pretended to inform. 
Thoſe, therefore, who adviſed his majeſty to aſſert to the ſenate 
what they knew from no better authority, thoſe whoſe daring inſo- 
lence could make their ſovereign inſtrumental in alarming the peo- 


ple with falſe terrors, and oppreſſing them with unneceſſary . 


well deſerve to feel a ſenatorial cenſure. 

But our miniſters, my Lords, were too much frighted to make 
ſuch reflections: they imagined that deſtruction was hanging over 
us, and, in a dread of arbitrary government, oppreſſion and perſe- 
cution, concluded at Hanover a treaty with the French. 

Thus the French gained our confidence, and raiſed in us a diſtruſt 


of both the powers with whom it was our intereſt to be united: but 


the alliance of the emperor of Germany with Spain made them 
ſtil uneaſy ; and therefore they determined once more to make our 
credulity inftrumental in procuring a reconciliation between them 
and the Spaniards. 

To effe& this, they kindly gave us intelligence, that when the 
Spaniards ſhould receive their treaſures from the Weſtern Indies, they 
deſigned to employ it in favour of the pretender, and that therefore 
it was neceſſary to intercept it. This advice was thankfully liſtened 
to, a fleet was fitted out, and thouſands were ſacrificed without any 
advantage ; for the French not only forbore to aſſiſt us in the expe- 
Cition, but forbade us to ſeize the treaſure when we had found i it. 

The Spaniards apprehending themſelves attacked, omitted no op- 
portunity of ſhewing their reſentment; they ſeized our r:ſhipss: and 
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laid ſiege to Gibraltar, while our new allies looked quietly on, and 
expected the event of their own ſcheme, which was far from being 
defeated by our policy; for the Spaniards, finding the return of their 
American revenues inſuperably obſtructed, and knowing that the 
emperor of Germany, that emperor who was to invade Britain, had | 
not any power even to aſſiſt them, were obliged to have recourſe to 
the nation which they then hated, and to forgive the paſt affront, 
that they might obtain their good offices in this exigence. 

But, my Lords, it was not ſufficient for the deſigns of the French, 
that they had recovered their antient-allies the Spaniards, unleſs they 
could diſunite them from the emperor of Germany: this it was like. 
wiſe our intereſt to prevent, and yet this likewiſe we enabled them 
to effect ; for they prevailed upon us to promiſe i in our ſtipulations | 
with the Spaniards, what they had not the leaſt claim to demand, 
that Spain, inſtead of neutral troops, ſhould be introduced into Italy, 
to ſecure certain ſueceſſions there to a ſon of the queen of Spain. 

With what reluctance the emperor of Germany would conſent to 

ſee troops placed in the provinces bordering upon his dominions, 
which would certainly on the firſt occaſion be employed to invade 
them, it was eaſy to foreſee, and with what degree of good-will he 
would regard thoſe by whom they were introduced ; yet, my Lords, 
ſuch was the influence of France, and fo ardent our deſire of divert- 
ing Spain from ſetting the pretender upon the throne of Britain, that 
we complied at all events, without any proſpect or promiſe of ad- 
vantage. 
Thus were the Spaniards, by being perſuaded to make this demand, 
and we, by granting it, brought equally to ill terms with the em- 
peror of Germany; and France was, by procuring ſuch agreeable 
conditions to the Spaniards, again conſidered as their moſt uſeful 
| 8 h 

That nation, my Lords, is in a very 1 ſtate, which is re · 
duced to admit ſuch terms as mediators are pleaſed to preſcribe. We 
durſt not refuſe the introduction of Spaniſh troops, nor qurſt we 
introduce them without the emperor of Germany's conſent, which, 

however, he granted at an eaſy rate, for he demanded only that we 
ſhould become guarantees of the Pragmatic Sanction. This we 


gladly agreed to, and thought ourſelves ſo happy in purchaſing ſo 


cheaply an opportunity of ingratiating ourſelves with Spain, that we 
deſired no other e 
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This treaty with the emperor of Germany, was, however, by no 


means improper, nor could we, after the errors which had been com- 


mitted, do any thing more effectual to preſerve the . of Eu- 


rope, and re-eſtabliſh our credit. | 
But, my Lords, this only treaty, which it was for our intereſt to 
make, ſeems to have been made without any intention of obſerving 


it; for about this time all the northern powers were alarmed by the 
approaching election of Poland, and every nation that had any 
thing either to hope or fear from the event of it, endeavoured to in- 


fluence it. 
How this election was determined, my Lords, and by what means, 


it is unneceſſary to. relate; but it may not be improper to remark, 


that whatever cauſe we may have to congratulate ourſelves upon the 
choice, it does not appear that we had any part in promoting it. 
Nay, as it is not common for miniſters to keep the beſt part of their 
conduct ſecret, there is reaſon for ſuſpe&ing that they were not 
altogether without foundation reported to have favoured France. 
The emperor of Germany, ſenſible of his own intereſt, promo- 


ted the election with vigour and reſolution, proportioned to the 


greatneſs of the danger that might have ariſen from neglecting it. 
By this conduct he drew upon himſelf the reſentment of the French, 
who had now a pretence for taking meaſures which might effectually 
re-unite them to Spain, and, as the event ſhewed, alienate us from 
the emperor, and therefore, iñ vindication of the claim of Staniſlaus, 
declared war upon Germany, in conjunction with Spain. | 

| Now, my Lords, the emperor learned to ſet the true value upon 


his alliance with Britain, and all Europe had an opportunity of re- 


marking our ſpirit, our power, and our vigilance, The troops which 


we prevailed upon his Imperial majeſty to admit into Italy, were 5 


now drawn out of the garriſons againſt him, his dominions were at- 


tacked on each fide, by formidable enemies, and his Britiſh allies 


looked with tranquillity and unconcern upon the difficulties into 
which they had betrayed him. The liberties of E urope were en- 
dangered by a new combination of the houſes of Bourbon; and 


Britain, the great protectreſs of the rights of mankind, the great 


arbitreſs of the balance of power, either neglected or feared to in- 

terpoſe. 
Of the event of the war, my Lords, I need only obſerve, that it 
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added new ſtrength to France, and contributed to ſuch an union 
between her and . as the moſt artful politician cannot hope to 
diflolve. ; 
Thus, my Lords, 1 by negligencs; ignorance, cowardice, 
or treachery, it is not eaſy to determine, we were made the inſtru- 
ments of the French policy. Thus was that power enabled by our 
aſſiſtance to retrieve all that ſhe had loſt by the ill ſucceſs of her 
arms, and by her indecent and contemptuous treatment of Spain, 
Thus was the German emperor diſpirited and weakened ; thus were 
we deprived at once of our allies and our reputation. 
Our loſs of reputation, the greateſt loſs that bad meaſures can 
bring upon a nation, is made evident beyond controverſy, by the in- 
ſolence with which the Spaniards have treated us while we were 
flattering, enriching, and ſupporting them. While we were fitting 
out ſquadrons to convey their princes to Italy, and increaſing thei 
dominions at our own expence, they ſeem to have conſidered our good 
offices, not as the benefits of friends, but the drudgery of ſlaves, 
and, therefore, could ſcarcely refrain from inſults while they employ- 
ed us, at leaſt when they no longer wanted our immediate aſſiſtance. 
They renewed their contempt and cruelty, their robberies and op- 
preſſions; they en laus to our navigadon, and laid: claim to 
our colonies. 
To theſe ravages aud injuries what did we en What but 
humble intreaties, pacific negotiations, and idle remonſtrances ? In- 
ſtead of aſſerting our juſt claims, and inconteſtable poſſeſſions, in - 
ſtead of preventing war by threatening it, and ſecuring ourſelves from 
a ſecond injury by puniſhing the firſt, we amuſed ourſelves with ens 
quiries, demands, repreſentations, and diſputes, till we became the 
jeſt of that nation, which it was in our power to diſtreſs, by intercept- 
ing their treaſure, and to reduce to terms al moſt without hloodſhed. 
Thus, my Lords, did we proceed, new queſtions ever aroſe, and 
the controverſy became more intricate; commiſſaries were diſpatched 
to Sp ain, who returned without obtainipg either reſtitution or ſecu- 
rity, and in the mean time no opportunity was neglected of plunder- 
ing our merchants and inſulting our flag: accounts of new confiſca- 
tions and of new eruelties daily arrived, the nation was enraged 
and the ſenate itſelf alarmed, and our miniſters, at length awakened 
* rom their tranquillity, ſent orders to the envoy at the Spaniſh _ 
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to expedite an „ theſe directions were immediately 
obeyed, and produced the celebrated convention. | . 
What was given up er what was endangered by this. deteſtable. 
treaty, your Lordſhips have often had occaſion to obſerve, and the 
conſequences of it were ſo obvious, that the nation was aſtoniſhed. 
Every man ſaw, that we were either treacherouſſy betrayed by our. 
own miniſtry, or that the miniſters were almoſt the only men in the. 
kingdom utterly unacquainted with our claims, our injuries, and, 
our danger. | Wy 
A war could now no e ba avoided, it was.not in. the 8 
of the miniſtry any longer to refuſe to ſend out our fleets, and make 
an appearance of hoſtile meaſures; but they had Kill ſome. expe- 
dients remaining to ſhelter the Spaniards from our reſentment, and. 
to make their country yet more contemptible: they could contriye 
ſuch orders for their admirals as ſhould prevent them. from deſtroying. 


their enemies with too little mercy ; and if any one was ſuſpected of 


intentions leſs, pacific, there were methods of equipping his fleet in 
ſuch a manner as would effectually fuſtrate his ſchemes of 5 | 
repriſals, and deſtruction. ' 

Theſe, my-Lords, are not the murmurs of the diſappointed, nor 


the inſinuations of the factious; it is well known to our country»: 
men and to our enemies, how ill admiral Vernon was furniſhed with 


naval and military - ſtores, and how little his importunate demands, 


of a ſupply were regarded. What opportunities were loſt, and what 


advantages neglected, may be conjectured from the ſucceſs of his 
inconſiderable force. A very little reflection on the ſituation and 
ſtate of thoſe countries will eaſily ſatisfy your Lordſhips, how far 
a ſmall body of land forces might have penetrated, what treaſures 
they might have gained, and what conſternation _ __ have 


| ſpread over the whole Spaniſh America. 


That our ſquadrons in the Mediterranean have been at leaſt uſeleſs, 
that they have ſailed from point to point, and from one coaſt to ano- 
ther, only to diſplay the bulk of our ſhips, and to ſhew the opu- 
lence of our nation, can require no proof: 1 wiſh, my Lords, 
there was leſs reaſon for ſuſpecting that they ated in concert with 
our enemies, that they retired from before their ports only to give 
them an opportunity: of eſcaping, and that they in reality nen 
at ſome attempts which they were in appearance ſent to prevent. 

Tnete are ſome miſcarriages in war, my Lords, which every 
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_ reaſonable man imputes to chance, or to cauſes of which the influ. 


ence could not be foreſeen ; there are others that may juſtly be term. 
ed the conſequences of miſconduct, but of miſconduct involun- 
tary and pardonable, of a diſregard perhaps of ſome circumſtances 
of 'an affair produced by too cloſe an attention to others. But there 


are miſcarriages too for which candour itſelf can find no excuſes, 


and of which no other cauſes can be aſſigned than cowardice or 
treachery. From the ſuſpicion of one, the paſt actions of the ad- 
miral who commands our fleet in thoſe ſeas will ſecure him, but [ 


know not whether there are now any that will attempt to clear the | 


miniſter's character from the imputation of the other. 

All the inſolence of the Spaniards, a nation by no means formi- 
dable, is the conſequence of the re- union of the houſes df Bourbon ; 
a re- union which could not eaſily have been accompliſhed, but by the 


inſtrumental offices of our miniftry, whom, therefore, the nation 


bas a right to charge with the diminution of its meer and the 
decay of its trade. 


Nor has our trade, my Lords, been only 1 and obſtruct- 


. ed by the piracies of Spain, but has been ſuffered to languiſh and 
| _gecline at home, either by criminal negligence, or by their com- 
Plaifance for France, which has given riſe to our other calamities. 
The ſtate of our woollen manufactures is well known, and thoſe 


whoſe indolence or love of pleaſure keep them ftrangers to the other 


misfortunes of their country, muſt yet have been acquainted with 
this, by the daily accounts of riots and inſurrections, raiſed by thoſe 
who, having been employed in that manufacture, can provide for 
their families 5 no _ buſineſs, and are made ue by the 
want of bread. . » 

We are told, my Tag by. all parties, and told wich truth, that 
our manufactures decline, becauſe the French have engroſſed moſt of 


the foreign markets; and it is not denied even by thoſe whoſe in- 


tereſt it might be to deny it, that the cloth which they tuin us by 
pts is made of our own wool, which they are ſuffered to pro- 


ufe either by tbe folly of an unſxilful, * the Fonnivanee of 3 
er adminiſtration” if 


If our own manufactures, my Lords, had bw carefully pro- 


Wal if the whole influence of our government had been made to 
_ £Q-operate with the induſtry of our mo there had always been 
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purchaſe it at a price equivalent to the danger of exporting it : andif 
any means were now ſteadily practiſed to prevent the exportation, 
our trade muſt conſequently revive, becauſe cloth i 18 one of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, which other nations muſt have from as when 
France can no Jonger ſupply them. | 

But, my Lords, notwithſtanding the 3 of wid our ex- 
pences have never been contracted; we have ſquandered millions in 


ile preparations, and oſtentatious folly; we have equipped fleets I : 


which never left the harbour, and raiſed armies which were never to 
behold any other enemy than the honeſt traders and huſbandmen that 


ſupport them. We have indeed heard many reaſons alleged for op- 


preſſing the empire with ſtanding troops, *which can have little 
effect upon thoſe who have no intereſt to promote by admitting 
them : ſometimes we are in danger of invaſions, though it is not 
eaſy to imagine for what purpoſe any prince ſhould invade a nation, 
which he may plunder at pleaſure, without the leaſt apprehenſion of 


reſentment, and which will reſign any of its rights whenever they 


ſhall be demanded : ſometimes, as we have already heard, the pre- 
tender is to be ſet upon the throne by a ſudden deſcent of armies 


' from the clouds; ; and ſametimes the licenciouſneſs and diſobedience _ 


of the common people, requires the reſtraint of a ſtanding army. 

That the people are to the laſt degree exaſperated and inflamed, 
Lam far from intending to deny, but ſurely they have yet been guilty 
of no outrage ſo enormous as to juſtify ſo ſevere a puniſhment ; they 
have generally confined themſelves to harmleſs complaints, or at leaſt 
to executions in effigy. The people, my Lords, are enraged becauſe . 


| they are impoveriſhed, and, to prevent the conſequences of their 


anger, their poverty is encreaſed by new burthens, and aggravated 
by the ſight of an uſeleſs deſpicable herd, ſupported by their WW 
far no other purpoſe than to inſult them. | | 
By theſe. uſeleſs armaments and military farces, our taxes, my 
Lords, have been continued without diminiſhing our debts, and the 
pation ſeems condemned to languiſh for ever under its preſent mi- 
ſeries, which, by furniſhing employment to a boundleſs number of 
commiſſioners, officers, and ſlaves to the court under a thouſand 
denominations, by diffuſing dependence over the whole country, and 
colarging the influence. of the crown, are too evidently of uſe to the 
winiſter, for us ta entertain any hopes of his intention to relieve us. 
Let it not be boaſted that nine millions are els when a new debt 
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of ſeven millions appears to be contracted ; Ao. is more eaſy than 
- to clear debts by borrowing, or to borrow when a nation is mort · 
gaged for the payment. 
But the weight of the preſent taxes, my Lord; though heavier 
than was perhaps ever ſupported by any nation for ſo long a time, 
taxes greater than ever were paid, to purchaſe neither conqueſts nor 
honours, neither to prevent invaſions from abroad, nor to quelſ re- 
dellions at home, is not the moſt flagrant charge of this wonderful 
adminiſtration, which, not contented with moſt exorbitant exac- 
tions, contrives to make them yet more oppreſſive by tyrannical me- 
thods of collection. With what reaſon the author af the exciſe 
ſcheme dreads the reſentment of the nation, is fufficiently obvious; 
but furely, in a virtuous and benevolent mind, the firſt ſentiments 
that would have ariſen on that occaſion, would not have been mo- 
tions of anger but of gratitude, A whole nation was condemned to 
flavery, their remonſtrances were neglected, their petitions ridiculed, 
and their deteſtation of tyranny-treated as diſaffection to the eſta- 
bliſhed government; and yet the author of this horrid ſcheme riots 
in affluence, and triumphs in authority, and without fear as Without 
ſhame lifts up his head with confidence and ſecurity. 

How much, my Lords, is the forbearance of that people to be ad- 
mired, whom ſuch attacks as theſe have not provoked to tranſgreſs the 
bounds of their obedience; who have continued patiently to hope for 
legal methods of redreſs, at a time when they ſaw themſelves threat- 
ened with legal ſlavery, when they ſaw the legiflative power, eſta- 
bliſhed only for their protection, influenced by all e methods 
of corruption to betray them to the mercy of the miniſtry? 

For, that corruption has found its way into one of the houſes 
of the legiſlature, is univerſally believed, and without ſeruple 
maintained by every man in the nation, who is not evidently re- 
ſtrained from ſpeaking as he thinks; and that any man can 
even be of a different opinion, that any man can even affirm that 
he thinks otherwiſe, would be, in any other age, the ſubject of 
eee That an immenſe revenue is divided among the mem- 

er houſe, by known ſalaries and publick employments, 

is apparent; that large ſums are privately ſcattered on preſſing 
exigencies, that ſome late tranſactions of the miniſtry were not con- 
firmed but at a high price, the preſent condition of the civil liſt, 2 
civil liſt vaſtly ſuperior o all the known pense of the crown, 
| | | makes 


# 
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makes highly probable, That the commons themſelves ſuſpe& the 
determinations of their aſſembly to be influenced by ſome other mo- 
tives than juſtice and truth, is evident from the bill this day ſent 
hither for our concurrence; and ſurely no aggravation can be added 
to the crimes of that man who has patronized our enemies, and 
given up our navigation, ſunk his country into contempt abroad, 
and into poverty at home, e the people, and ene the 


| legiſlature, 


But, my Lords, the miniſter has not only 3 by 115 
wickedneſs or his ignorance to the preſent calamities, but has ap- 
plied all his art and all his intereſt to remove from poſts of honour 
and truſt, to baniſh from the court, and to exclude from the legiſla- 
ture, all thoſe, whoſe counſels might contribute to reſtore the publick 
affairs, without any regard to the popularity of their characters, the 
uſefulneſs of their talents, or the importance of their paſt ſervices to 
the crown. Had any of theſe conſiderations prevailed, we had not 
ſeen the greateſt general in Britain diſpoſſeſſed of all his preferments, 


dilpoſſeſſed at a time when we are at war with one nation, and in 


expectation of being attacked by another far more powerful, which 

will doubtleſs be encouraged, by his removal, to more daring * | 

tempt, and more vigorous meaſures, | 
What where the motives of this procedure, | it is eaſy to 1 


As his open defence of the preſent royal family in the late re- 


bellion exempts him from the imputation of being diſaffected to the 
crown, the only crime with which he can be ERS) is diſaffection to 
the miniſter. | 
Perhaps, my Lords, the miniſter may have determined to have no 
need of generals in his tranſactions with foreign powers; butin propor- 
tion as he relies leſs upon the ſword, he muſt depend more upon the 
arts of peaceable negotiation, and ſurely there has been another per- 
ſon diſmiſſed from his employments, whoſe counſels it had been no 
reproach to have aſked, and to have followed. | 
The nature of my motion, my Lords, makes it not neceſſary to 
produce evidence of theſe facts, it is ſufficient that any miniſter is 
univerſally ſuſpected; for when did an innocent man, ſupported by 
power, and furniſhed with every advantage that could contribute to 
6xalt or preſerve his character, incur the general hatred of the peo- 
ple? But if it could ever happen by a cambination of unlucky acci- 


2175 What could de more for the happineſs of himſelf, his maſter, 


. | and 
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and the nation, than that * ſhould retire and enjoy the conſciouſneſs 
of his own virtue. 

His own intereſt in hs a retirement 1 have already conſidered, 
and that both of the prince and the people is no leſs apparent : while 


à hated miniſter is employed, the king will always be diſtruſted by 
| the nation, and ſurely nothing can fo much obſtruct the publick 


| happineſs, as a want of confidence i in thoſe who are ntruſted. with 


its preſervation. 

That common fame is in this caſe + ſufficient, will not be . 
ww ir is conſidered that common fame is never without a founda- 
tion in facts, that it may ſpread diſquiet and ſuſpicion · over all the 
kingdom, and that the ſatis faction of millions is very cheaply pur- 
chaſed by the degradation of one ,. who was exalted Oy for their 
benefit. 

The objection, chat there is no fole miniſter, will create no greater 
difficulty ; if there be many concerned in theſe tranſaftions, re- 
| ſpondeat ſuperior : but it is too apparent that there is in reality one 
whoſe influence is greater than that of any other private man, and 
who is arrived at a height not conſiſtent with the nature of the 
- Britiſh government; it is unconteſted that there is one man to whom 
the people impute their miſeries, and by whoſe _— they will be 
appeaſed. | 
The affairs of Europe, my 1 will hat; be ſo much em- 
barraſſed, and the ſtruggles between the different deſigns of its princes 
de fo violent, that they will demand all our attention, and em- 

ploy all our addreſs, and it will be to the higheſt degree dangerous 
tao be diſtracted at the ſame. time with apprehenſions of. domeſtic 
ttoubles; yet ſuch is the preſent unhappy ſtate of this nation, and 

ſuch: is the general diſcontent of the people, that tranquillity, adhe- 
rence to the government, and ſubmiſſion to the laws, cannot rea- 
ſonably be hoped, unleſs the motion I ſhall now take leave to make 
your Lordſhips, be complied with: And I move, That an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, moſt humbly to adviſe and be- 
ſeech his majeſty, that he will be moſt graciouſly: pleaſed to remove 
the right honourable: Sir Robert Walpole, knight of the moſt noble 
older of the blue ribband, firſt commiſſioner of his majeſty's treaſury, 
and chancellor of the exchequer, and one of his majeſty's moſt ho- 
e privy rata, from an 8 5 'prefrncy and councils for 


ever.“ 5 
He 
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He was ſeconded by Lord ABINGDON in the following manner :-- - 


| My Lords, the copiouſneſs and perſpicuity with which the noble 


lord has laid down the reaſons of his motion, make it neither eaſy 
nor neceſſary to enlarge upon chem. I ſhall therefore only offer to 


your Lordſhips a few thoughts upon the authority of common fame, 5 


as the evidence upon which the motion is in part founded. 


That all the miſcarriages of our late meaſures are by common fame 


imputed to one man, I ſuppoſe, will not be denied, nor can it, in 
my opinion, be reaſonably required, that in the preſent eee 
of things any other proof ſhould be brought againſt him. 

Common fame, my Lords, is admitted in courts of law as 2 
kind of auxiliary or ſupplemental evidence, and is allowed to corro- 


borate the cauſe which it appears to favour, The general regard 


which every wiſe man has for his character, is a proof that in the 
eſtimation of all mankind, the teſtimony of common fame is of too 
great importance to be diſregarded. f 

If we conſider the nature of popular opinions on publick airs, iet 
will be difficult to imagine by what means a perſuaſion not founded 
on truth ſhould univerſally take poſſeſſion of a people; it will be yet 
more difficult to believe that it ſhould preſerve its empire, and that 
in oppoſition to every art that can be made uſe of to undeceive them, 
they ſhould pertinaciouſly adhere to an error not imbibed in their 


education, nor connected with their intereſt, And how has any man 


been originally prejudiced againſt the preſent miniſter? Or what 
paſſion or intereſt can any man gratify, by imagining or declaring his 
country on the verge of ruin? The multitude, my Lords, cenſure 
and praiſe without diffimulation, nor were ever accuſed of diſguiſing 
their ſentiments ; their voice is at leaſt the voice of honeſty, and has | 
been termed the voice of heaven by that party of which thoſe affect to 
de thought whom it now condemns. 
Let it not be urged, that the people are eaſily deceived, that ads 
think and ſpeak merely by caprice, and applaud or condemn without 
any calm enquiry or ſettled determination; theſe cenſures are ap- 
plicable only to ſudden tumults, and guſts of zeal excited by fal- 
lacious appearances, or by the alarms of a falſe report induſtriouſly 
liſleminated, but have no relation to opinions gradually propagated, 
and ſlowly received. | 
If the credulity of the people expoſes them to ſo eaſy 3 an admiffon 
of every report, why have the writers for the miniſter found ſo 
little 0 Why 8 8 all the loud declamations and the laboured 


arguments, 
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arguments, the artful inſinuations, and poſitive aſſertions which have 
been for many years circulated round the nation, at the expence of 
the government, produced no effect upon the people, nor convinced 
nxany man who was not apparently bribed to reſign his private opinion 
to that of his patrons? Whence comes it, my Lords, that falſhood 
is more ſucceſsful than truth, and that the nation is inclined to com- 
plain rather than to triumph ? It is well known that the people have 
been charged in all former ages, with being too much dazzled by the 
glitter of fortune, and the ſplendour of ſucceſs, and beſtowing their 
applauſes not according to the degrees of merit, but proſperity. The 
miniſter, my Lords, has defeated his opponents in almoſt all their 
attempts; his friends have ſounded victory every ſeſſion, and yet the 
people declare againſt him; his adverſaries have retired into the 
- country with all the vexation of diſappointment, and have been re- | 
| warded for their unſucceſsful efforts with general acclamations. What 
is it, my Lords, but the power of truth, that can preſerve the van- 
quiſhed from ridicule, and influence the nation to believe them the 
only patrons of their commerce and liberty, in ten, to all the 
writers and voters for the miniftry ? | 

If we conſult hiſtory, my Lords, how ſeldom do we find an in- 
nocent miniſter overwhelmed with infamy ? Innocent men have 
ſometimes been deſtroyed by the haſty fury, but ſcarcely ever by the 
| ſettled hatred of the populace. Even that fury has generally been 
Eindled by real grievances, though imputed to thoſe who had no 
| ſhare in producing them; but when the tempeſt of their firſt rage has 
ſubſided, they have ſeldom refuſed to hear truth, And to n 
the patriot from the oppreſſor. 

But though it ſhould be acknowledged, my Lords, that the people 
have been blinded by falſe repreſentations, and that ſome cauſes jet 
undiſcovered, ſome influence which never has been known to operate 
© in any ſtate before, hinder them from beholding their own felicity; 
yet as publick happineſs is the end of government, and no man can 
be happy that thinks himſelf miſerable, it is in my opinion neceſſary 
to the honour of his majeſty, and to the tranquillity of the nation, 

thatyour Lordſhips ſhould agree to the preſent motion. 

The Duke of NewcasfLE anſwered to this effect := My 
Lords, it is not without wonder that I hear a motion ſo uncommon 
and important, a motion which may be. reaſonably ſuppoſed to have 
"been long premeditated, and of which ſuch afecing expectations 

& have 
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have been raiſed; ſo weakly ſupported by evidence. J cannot think 
that any other atteſtation is needful for the vindication of the right 
honourable gentleman, whoſe conduct is this day to be examined, 
than the declaration of the noble lord, that there appears no poſitive 
evidence againſt him. 

The pretence that no evidence c can be expected while be continues 
in his preſent ſtation, i is too openly fallacious to impoſe upon your 
Lordſhips; for why ſhould his influence be greater, and his power 
Jef reſiſtible than that of other miniſters, who are well known to 
have found accuſers in the height of their authority, and to have 
been dragged to puniſhment almoſt from behind the throne ? 

It is ſufficiently known, that during the continuance of this ad- 
miniſtration, many have been diſmiſſed from their employments, who 
appear not altogether unaffected with the loſs, and from whoſe reſent- 
ment a diſcovery of wicked meaſures might be reaſonably expected, 
as their acquaintance with the ſecrets of the government muſt have 
given opportunities of detecting them. If, therefore, no particular 
crimes are charged upon him, if his enemies confine themſelves to 


* obſcure ſurmiſes, and general declamations, we may reaſonably con- 


clude, that his behaviour has been at leaſt blameleſs. For what can 
be a higher encomium than the ſilence of thoſe who have made it 
the buſineſs of years to diſcover ſomething that might be alleged 
againſt him on the day of trial. 

I ſuppoſe that no man can queſtion the penetration of thoſe noble 
lords who have opened this debate, and I, my Lords, ſhall be very far 
from inſinuating that cowardice ſuppreſſes any of their ſentiments, As 
the higheſt reproach that can be thrown upon any man, is to ſuggeſt 
that he (peaks what he does not think, the next degree of meanneſs 
would be to think what he dares not ſpeak, when the publick voice 
of his country calls upon him. 

When therefore popular reports, are alleged as the foundation of the 


| addreſs, it is probable that it is not founded in reality upon known 


crimes or atteſted faQs, and if the ſudden blaſts of fame may be 
eſteemed equivalent to atteſted accuſations, what. OE of virtue can 

confer ſecurity ? | 
That the clamour is ; ſo loud and ſo general as it is repreſented, I 
can diſcover no neceſſity of admitting; but however the populace may 
have been exaſperated againſt him, we are ſurely not to be influenced 
by their complaints, without nn into the cauſe of them, and 
| informing 
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informing ourſelves whether they proceed from real hardſhips, un- 
_ neceſſary ſeverities, and calamities too heavy to be borne, or from 
caprice, and inconftancy, idle rumours, and artful repreſentations, 


1 very readily allow, my Lords, that nothing has been left un- 
. attempted that might fill the people with ſuſpicion and diſcontent, 


That inevitable calamities have been imputed to miſconduct, or to 


treachery, and even the inconſtancy of the winds and ſeverity of 
the weather charged upon the right honourable gentleman, the daily 
libels that are in every man's hand, are a ſtanding evidence; and 
tho? I ſhould grant that the people never complain without cauſe, and 
that their burthens are always heavy before they endeavour to ſhake 
them off, yet it will by no means follow, that they do not ſometimes 
miſtake the cauſe of their miſeries, and impute their burthens to the 
eruelty of thoſe whoſe utmoſt application is employed to lighten 
Common fame is therefore, my Lords, no ſufficient ground for 
ſuch a cenſure as this, a cenſure that condemns a man long verſed in 
high employments, long honoured with the confidence of his fove- 
xeign, anddiftinguiſhed by the friendſhip of the moſt illuftrious per- 
ſons in the nation, to infamy and contempt, unheard, and even un- 
accuſed ; for he againſt whom nothing -is produced but general 
charges, ſupported by the evidence of common yu may be July 
| eftcemed to be free from accuſation, 

That other evidence will appear againſt him when he ſhall be re- 
| duced, in conſequence of our agreeing to this motion, to the level 
with his fellow-ſubjeAs, that all informations are now precluded by 
the terrors of reſentment, or the expeRations of favour, has been 
inſinuated by the noble lord, who made the motion: whether his 
inſinuation be founded only upon conjecture, whether it be one of 
thoſe viſions which are raiſed. by hope in a warm imagination, of 
upon any private informations communicated to his Lordfhip, I pre- 
tend not to determine; but if we may judge from the known con- 
duct of the oppoſition, if we confider their frequent triumphs before 
the battle, and their chimerical ſchemes of diſcoveries, or proſecu- 
tions and puniſhments, their conſtant affurance of ſucceſs upon the 
approzch of a new conteſt, and their daily prediQtions of the ruin 
of the adminiſtration, we cannot but ſuſpe& that men ſo long ac- 


cuſtemed to impoſe upon themſelves, and flatter one another with 


fallacious hopes, may now likewiſe be dreaming of intelligence which 
theſ 
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_ enquiries. There have formerly, my Lords, been patriots, who, 


ple, that unhappy people which has been long neglected and opprefl- 


| grow cold, ſhould: they diſcover to the publick, that they have been 
hbouring not for general liberty, but for private advantage; that 


- 


they never will receive, and amuſing themſelves with ſuſpicions which 
they have no reaſonable expeQation of ſeeing confirmed. 

And to confeſs the truth, my Lords, if I may be allowed, in 105 
tation of theſe patrons of their country, to indulge my own imagi- 
nation, and preſume to look forward to the future conduct of thoſe 
who have exerted ſuch unwearied induſtry in. their attempts upon the 
aiminiftration, and ſo long purſued the right honourable gentleman 
with enquiries, examinations, rhetoric, and. ridicule, I cannot but 
find myſelf inclined to queſtion whether, after their motion ſhall have 
been received in this houſe, and their petition granted by his majeſty, 
they will very ſolicitouſly enquire after evidence, or be equally dili- 
gent in the diſcovery of truth, as in the perſecution of the miniſter, 

l am afraid, my Lords, that they will be too deeply engaged in 
the care of making a dividend of the plunder in juſt proportions, to 
fnd leiſure for purſuit of the enemy, and that the ſight of vacant 
poſts, large ſalaries, and extenſive power, will revive ſome paſſions, 
which the love of their country has not yet wholly extinguiſhed, and 
kave in their attention no room for deep reflections, and intricate 


upon a ſudden advancement to a place of profit, have been immedi- 
ately lulled into tranquillity, learned to repoſe an implicit confidence 
in the miniſters, forgotten to harangue, threaten, enquire, and 
proteſt, and ſpent the remaining part of their lives in the harm- 
leſs amuſement of counting their ſalaries, perquilites, and gratuities. 

How great, my Lords, would be the diſappoitirment of the peo- 


ed, which · ſo juſtly deteſts the miniſter, and calls ſo loudly for. ven- 
geance, when they ſhall ſee their defenders femit the vigout of the 
purſuit, when once the miniſter flies before them, and inſtead of 
driving him into exile, contend about his places ! : = 
Unhappy then ſurely, my Lords, would the nation Th the ad- 
miniſtration, we are told, is already univerſally abhorred, and its hope 
is only in the oppoſition ; but ſhould the zeal of the patriots dnce 


they were enemies to power only becauſe it was not in their hands; 
and diſapproved the meaſures of the government only becauſe they 
were not conſulted ; how inevitably muſt the people then fink into 
deſpair ; how certain muſt they then —_— their deſtruction ? | 
Volo I; "ok | 5 It 
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It ſeems. therefore, my Lords, equally prudent and juſt to reject 
this motion, till better proof ſhall be brought to ſupport it; Jef 
by complying with it, we ſhould heighten rather than appeaſe the 
_ diſcontent of the people; leſt we ſhould too ſoon deprive them of 
their only conſolation, and expoſe we” 8 to > cenſure, without 
vindicating the miniſtry. 

In my opinion, my Lords, all who have pid the conduA of 
the preſent miniſtry, muſt neceſſarily join in rejecting the motion, 
as cruel and unequitable, and ineline to ſupport a Juſt, and continue 
a wiſe adminiſtration; and all thoſe whom the reſtleſs clamours of 
the oppoſite party have perſuaded to regard them as arbitrary, cor. 
rupt, and perfidious, muſt, if they ate true friends to their country, 
* and ſteady exactors of juſtice, reſolve to defer their compliance, in 

order to bring to light the evidences N for a legal conviAtion, 

and ſeverer puniſhment. 

That theſe evidences will never be found, and that therefore 
no legal puniſhment will ever be inflicted, we may reaſonably collect 
from the injuſtice of the laboured charge which your Lordſhips 
have now heard; a charge drawn up with all the aſſiſtance of ſena- 
torial and political knowledge, and diſplayed with all the power of 
eloquence, a collection of every occurrence for many years, of 
which any circumſtance could be ſhewn in an unfavourable light, 
and a recapitulation of all the meaſures which have miſcarried 
by unforeſeen events, or which the n have been perſuaded to 
_ diſlike. | 
> Þ the admnipifiration of governments, my Lords, many meaſures 
_ reaſonable and juſt, plann'd out in purſuance of a very exact know- 


ledge of the ſtate of things then preſent, and very probable conjet- | 


tures concerning future events, have yet failed to produce the ſucceſs 
which was expected; 3 they have been ſometimes defeated by the in» 
conſtancy or diſhoneſty of thoſe who are equally engaged in them, 
and ſometimes fuſtrated by accidents, of which only Providence has 
| the diſpoſal. It will even be allowed, my Lords, that the miniſtry 
Z have been ſometimes miſtaken in their conjectures, and perhaps de- 
ceived by their intelligence, but 1 will preſume to ſay, it never will 
be diſcovered that they willingly betrayed, or heedleſsly neglected their 
truſt, that they ever oppreſſed their country with unneceſſary bur- 
| thens, or expoſed it to be inſulted by foreign powers. Nor will it, 
e be found that they ever r appeared grolily ignorant of the 
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puklick And; or failed to diſcover oy obvious truth, or foreſee 


any probable contingencies. 
But, my Lords, IJ am willing to REEL that they cannot up of 


events to come with ſuch unerring and demonſtrative xnowledge as 


their opponents can obtain of them after they have happened; and 
they are inclined to pay all neceſſary deference to the great ſagacity 
of thoſe wonderful : prognoſticators, who can ſo exactly foreſee the 
50. They only hope, my Lords, that you will conſider how 
much harder their -taſk is than that of theit enemies; they are 
obliged to determine very often upon doubtful intelligence, and 


an obſcure view of the deſigns and inclinations of the neighbouring 


powers; and as their informers may be either treacherous or miſta- 
ken, and the intereſts of other ſtates are ſubject to alterations, they 
may be ſometimes deceived and diſappointed. But their opponents, 
my Lords, are exempt by their employment from the laborious' taſk 
of ſearching: into futurity, and collecting their reſolutions, from a 

long compariſon of dark hints and minute circumſtances. . Their 
buſineſs is not to lead or ſhe the way, but to follow at a diſtance, 


and ridicule, the perplexity, and aggravate the miſtakes of their 


guides. They are only to wait for conſequences, which, if they ̃ 
gre proſperous, - they . miſrepreſent as not intended, or paſs over in 
ſilence, and are glad to hide them from the notice of mankind. But 
if any miſcarriages ariſe, their penetration immediately awakes, they 
ſee at the firſt glance the fatal ſource of all our miſeries,” they are 


aſtoniſhed at ſuch a concatenation of blunders, and alarmed. with 


the moſt diſtracting apprebenſions,of the danger of their county. 
Accuſation of political meaſures is an eaſy province, eaſy, my 


Lotds, in the ſame. proportion as the adminiftration of affairs is 


difficult ; for where there are diſfficulties, there will be ſame miſtakes 3 
and where there are miſtakes, there will be occaſions of triumph, to 


the factious and the diſappointed. But the juſtice of your Lord - 


ſhips will certainly diſtinguiſh. between errors and crimes, and be- 
tween errors of weakneſs and wen and ſuch as are only. diſ- 
coverable by conſequences. ; 

I may add, my Lords, that your wiſdom will eaſily find ah dif. | 


ference between tlie degree of capacity requiſite for tecolleQing the 


pait, and foreknowing the future ; and expect that thoſe whoſe am- 


| dition incites them to endeavour after a ſhare in the government of their 
| Country ſhould. give ow proofs.of their qualifications for that high 
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truſt, than mere ſpecimens of their ee their A or thei 
malice. : 5 

Even the noble Lord, who muſt be l to FE Res 1 
very extenſive acquaintance with foreign affairs, and to have very ac- 
curately conſidered the intereſts and diſpoſitions of the princes of 
Europe, has yet failed in the. order of time, and by one error very 
much invalidated his charge of miſconduct in foreign affairs. 

The treaty, of Vienna, my Lords, was not produced by the re- 
jection of the Infanta, unleſs a treaty that was made before it could 
be the conſequence of it; ſo that there was no ſuch opportunity 
.. thrown into our hands as the noble Lord has been pleaſed to repreſent, 
Spain had diſcovered herſelf our enemy, and our enemy in the high- 

eſt degree, before the French provoked her by that inſult; and 
therefore, how much ſoever ſhe might be enraged againſt France, 
| there was no proſpe& that ſhe would favour us, nor could we have 
;, courted her alliance without the loweſt degree of meanteſs and 
diſhonour. e TO 

See then, my Lords, this atrocious: abba Gnas upon falſe 
dates, upon a prepoſterous arrangement of occurrences ; behold it 
- vaniſh into ſmoke at the approach of truth, and let this inſtance 

- convince us how eaſy it is to form chimerital blunders, and impute 
groſs follies to the wiſeſt adminiſtration ; how eaſy it is to charge 
others with miſtakes, and how difficult to avoid them. 

But we are told, my Lords, that the dangers of the confederacy 
at Vienna were merely imaginary, that no contract was made to 
the diſadvantage of our dominions, or of our commerce, and that if 

the weakneſs of the Spaniards 'and Germans had contrived ſuch 
: ſcheme, it would ſoon have been diſcovered by them to be an airy 
1 a plan impoſſible to be reduced to execution. 

We have been amuſed, my Lords, on this occaſion with great 
+ (rotation of mirth and ridicule, and have received the conſolation of 
hearing that Britain i is an iſland, and that an iſland is not to be in- 

vaded without ſhips. We have been informed of the nature of the 
king's territories,” and of the natural ſtrength of the fortreſs of 
Gibraltar; but the noble Lord forgot that though Britain has no do- 

minions on the continent, yet our ſovereign has there a very exten- 
ſive country, which, though we are not to make war for the fake 
of ſtrengthening or enlarging it, we are ſurely. to ne en we 
| have drawn an invaſion upon it. | | Fr 
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The weakneſs of the Spaniards, my Lords, has been alſo much 
enlarged upon, but the ſtrength of the Jacobites at home has been 
paſſed over in ſilence, though it is apparent how eaſily the pretender 
might have landed here, and with what warmth his cauſe would have 


been eſpouſed, not only by thoſe whoſe religion avowed and pro- 
feſſed makes them the enemies of the preſent royal family, but 


by many whom proſpects of intereſt, the love of novelty, and rage 


of diſappointment, might have inclined to a change. 
That no ſuch ſtipulations were made by that treaty, that no injury | 
was intended to our commerce, nor any invaſion propoſed in favour 
of the pretender, are very bold aſſertions, and though they could 
be ſupported by all the evidence that negatives admit of, yet will not 
eaſily be believed by your. Lordſhips, in oppoſition to the ſolemn aſ- 


ſurances of his late majeſty. It is evident from this inſtance how much 


prejudice prevails over argument; they are ready to condemn the right 
honourable gentleman to whom they give the title of ſole miniſter, 
upon the ſuffrage of common fame, yet will not I him upon the 
teſtimony of the king himſelf. 

But, my Lords, the arguments alleged to prove the improbability of 
ſuch a confederacy, are fo weak in themſelves, that they require no 
ſuch illuſtrious evidence to cverbalance them. For upon what are 
they founded, but upon the impoſſibility of executing ſuch deſigns? 

It is well known, my Lords, how differently different parties 
conſider the ſame cauſe, the fame deſigns, and the ſame tate of 
affairs. Every man is partial in favour of his own equity, ſtrength, 
and [agacity.. Who can ſhew that the fame falſe opinion of their 


own power, and: of our inteſtine divifions, which now prompts the 


Spaniards to contend with us, might not then incite them to invade 
us, or at leaſt to countenance the attempts of one, whom they are in- 


duſtriouſly taught to believe hs greateſt part of the nation 18 ready | 


to receive ? > 

That they might have ien our trade is too evident ow our- 
preſent experience, and that they would have ſupported the Oſtend 
company, which they eſpouſed in an open manner, is undeniable. 
Nor is it in the leaſt unlikely, that elated with the certain power of 
doing much miſchief, and with the imaginary proſpects of far 
greater effects, they might engage in a A and aber at- 


tempts againſt us. 


Aan far from i e my Tad, that it was in the power of 
Te M 3 | . the 
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the Germans and Spaniards united to force the pretender upon us, 
though we had ſtood alone againſt them; but the impoſſibility of 
ſucceeding in their deſign was not then fo apparent to them as it is at 

preſent to us; they had many reaſons to wiſh, and therefore would 
not be long without ſome to believe it practicable; and it was not 
the danger but the infult chat determined his late majeſty to enter 
into an alliance with France. 

War, my Lords, is always -to be modded if the poſſeſſions and 
reputation of a people can be preſerved without it; it was therefore 
more eligible to oblige them to lay aſide their ſcheme while it was yet 
only in idea, than to defeat it in its execution. And an alliance 
with France effectually reſtrained the emperor, as our fleets i in Ame- 
rica reduced the Spaniards to deſire peace. | 

Why we did not ſeize the cargo of the galleons, has n 88 
aſked, and as. often ſuch anſwers have been returned as ought to ſa- | 
tisfy any rational examiner, We did not ſeize them, my Lords, be- 
cauſe à larger part belonged to other nations than to the Spaniards, 
and becauſe the intereſts of our trade made it convenient not to exaſ- 
perate the Spaniards, ſo far as to render a reconciliation very difficult. 
In the terms of this reconciliation, my Lords, it is charged upon 
the miniſtry, that they were guilty of contributing to the power of 
me houſe of Bourbon, by ſtipulating that Spain, inſtead of neutral 
troops, ſhould be introduced into Italy. That thoſe troops were leſs 
ꝛgreeable to the emperor cannot be denied, but it has already been 
ſhewn how little reaſon we had to conſult his ſatisfaction; and with 
regard to the advantages gained by the F rench and Spaniards in the 
late war, 3 very ſmall part * K them can be aſcribed to fix thouſand 
Woes. ; 
With a8 little 1 my Lands. is the 3 ebe of neg- | 
95 lecting to preſerve the balance of Europe, by declining to aſſiſt the 
x emperor againſt the French ; for the intention of the war ſeems ta, 
have been rather revenge than cong veſt, "ne the On "_ ex- 
1 changed than loſt his gominions. 5 
I bat we declined engaging too far in the affairs of the continent, 
proceeded, wy Lords, from à regard to the trade of the nation, 
| which is not only ſuſpended and interrupted during the time of war, 
but often thrown into another channel, a of which it is 5 the bu- 
_ finets of many years to recover it. | 
Nor have the n my _— dente from their regu a 
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trade, in their tranſactions with Spain, which have been the ſubject 


of ſo much clamour, and ſuch pathetic declamations ; they always 
knew what the nation now feels, that the merchants would ſuffer much 


more from a war than from piracies and depredations, which, how-' | 


ever, they were far from ſubmitting to, and for which they con- 
ſtantly made demands of ſatisfaction. To theſe demands they re- 
ceived ſuch anſwers, as, if they had been ſincere, would have left the 
nation no room to complain; but when it was diſcovered that nothing 
but verbal ſatisfaction was to be expected, the ſecurity of our trade, 


and the honour of our Semen demanded my war ſhould be de- 1 


cla ted! | 8 | 
The conduct of the war, my Kare; * been 1 the OY 


jet of cenſure; we are told of the inactivity of one fleet, and the ._ 


imperfect equipment of another, the eſcape of our enemies, and the 
interception of our trading ſhips. War, my Lords, is confeſſed to be 
uncertain, and ill ſucceſs is not always the conſequence of bad mea- 
ſures : naval wars are by the nature of the element on' which they are 
to be conducted, more uncertain than any other; ſo that, though it 
cannot but be ſuſpected that the common people will murmur at any a 
diſappointment, call every misfortune a crime, and think themſelves ; 
betrayed by the miniſtry, if Spain is not reduced in a ſingle ſummer, * 
it might be reaſonably hoped, that men enlightened by a long fami- 
liarity with the accounts of paſt, and inſtructed by perſonal experi- 
ence in national tranſactions, will produce ſtronger arguments than 
want of ſucceſs, when pars charge the N with miſconduQ i in 
War. 

But, my Lords, 3 have not any ien to complain of; nor 
is the accuſation, that we have been defeated ourſelves, but that we 
have not enough moleſted our enemies. Of this, my Lords, it is not 
eaſy to judge at a diſtance from the ſcene of action, and without a 
more accurate knowledge of a thouſand minute circumſtances, which 
may promote or retard a naval expedition. It is undoubtedly true, 


my Lords, that many of our merchant ſhips have been taken by the 


enemy; but it is not certain that they do not murmur equally that 
they have been obſtructed in their commerce, and have been ſo little 
able to interrupt ours, ſince they have ſo many advantages from the 
ſituation of their coaſts, When we reckon thoſe that are loſt, let 
vs not forget to number thoſe that have eſcaped, If admiral Vernon' 7 


let was ill provided with arms and ammunition, even then, Jet lk! 


Ms; | -— __ cenſwe. 
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cenſure be ſuſpended till it can he proved that it was Fl furniſhed by 
the fault of the miniſtry. 
Nothing is more common, my Lords, i in all naval wars, than ſud- 
gen changes of fortune; for on many occaſions an accidental guſt 
of wind, or unexpected darkneſs of the weather, may deftroy or pre- 
' ſerve a fleet from deſtruction; or may make the moſt formidable ar- 
maments abſolutely uſeleſs : and in the preſent diſpoſition of fome 


people towards the miniſtry, I ſhould not wonder to hear an alteration 
of wind charged upon them. 


For what objections may they not expect, my Lords, he all the 


| diſadvantages which the nation ſuffers from the enemies of his ma- 
jeſty, are imputed to them; when daily endeavours are uſed to make 
them ſuſpected of favouring. arbitrary power, for maintaining an 
army which nothing has made neceſſary but the ſtruggles of thoſe 


men, whoſe principles have no other tendency than to enſlave their 
country. Let not our domeſtic animoſities be kept alive and fo- 


mented by a conſtant oppoſition to every defign of the adminiſtra- 
tion, nor our foreign enemies incited by the obſervation of our divi- 
ſions, to treat us with inſolence, interrupt our trade, preſcribe 


bounds to our dominions, and threaten us with iwas, Gags the 


army may ſafely be diſbanded. | 
For the 'miniftry, my Lords, are not 3 of Rs vented 
any thing but the happineſs of the nation, and have therefore no ap- 
| prehenſions of publick, reſentment, nor want the protection of an 
armed force. They deſire only the ſupport of the laws, and to them 
they willingly appeal from common fame and unequitable charges. 
1 mention the miniſtry, my Lords, becauſe I am unacquainted 
with any man who either claims or poſſeſſes the power or title of ſole 


miniſter. Town in my province no ſuperior but his majeſty, and am 


willing and ready to anſwer any charge which relates to, that part of 
the publick buſineſs which J have. had the Ne to tranſact ox 
direct. 
A great part of what I have hy fied. was therefore no other- 
wiſe neceſſary on the preſent occaſion, than becauſe ſilence might 
have appeared like 2 conſciouſneſs of miſconduR, and have afforded a 
new ſybject of airy triumph to the enemies of the adminiſtration ; for 
very few of the tranſactions which have been ſo ſeverely. cenſured, 
ſell under the particular inſpeRion of the right honourable gentleman 
*gainſt whom the moticn is levelled ; he was not otherwiſe concerned 
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in counſelling or in ratifying, than as one of his majeſty's privy | | 


council; and therefore though they ſhould be defective, I do not ſee 


how it is reaſonable or juſt, that he ſhould be SI out from the 
reſt for diſgrace or puniſhment. 5 f 


The motion therefore, my Lords, appears to me acdc founded 


on facts nor law, nor reaſon, nor any better 3 than e To 


caprice, and private malevolence. 


If it is contrary to law to puniſh without proof, if it is not agree- 
able to reaſon that one ſhould be cenſured for the offences of another, 


if it is neceſſary that ſome crime ſhould be proved, before any man 


can ſuffer as a criminal, then, my Lords, I am convinced that On 
Lordſhips will be unanimous in rejecting the motion. 


The Duke of ARGYLE ſpoke next, as follows: My rs if 


we will obſtinately ſhut our eyes againſt the light of conviction, if 


we will reſolutely admit every degree of evidence that contributes to 
ſupport the cauſe which we are inclined to favour, and to reject the 
plaineſt proofs when they are produced againſt it, to reaſon and de- 


| bateistolittle purpoſe: as no innocence can be ſafe that has incurred | 
the diſpleaſure of partial judges, ſo no oriminal that has the happi- . 


neſs of being favoured by them, can ever be in danger. 


That any lord has already determined how to vote on the preſent 
occaſion, far be it from me to aſſert: may it never, my Lords, be 


ſuſpeRed that private intereſt, blind adherence to a party, perſonal 


kindneſs or malevolence, or any other motive than a ſincere and un- 
mingled regard for the proſperity of our country, influences the de- 


ciſions of this aſſembly; for it is well known, my Lords, that au- 


thority is founded on opinion; when once we loſe the eſteem of the 
publick, our votes, while we ſhall be allowed to give them, will be 


only empty ſounds, to which no other e will be a than a a 
ſtanding army ſhall enforce. | 


The veneration of the people, my Lords, will not eaſily be loſt : 


this houſe has a kind of hereditary claim to their confidence and re- 


ſpect; the great actions of our anceſtors are remembered, and con- 
tribute to the reputation of their ſucceſlors; nor do our countrymen 
willingly ſuſpect that they can be betrayed by the deſcendants of 


thoſe, by whoſe bravery and counſels they have been rod from 
deſtruction. 


But eſteem muſt anguiſh, and confidence Wende unleſs they ard 


rene wel aue re· animated by new acts of beneficence; and the higher 
| EXPEGLALIGHS 
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expectations the nation may have formed of our penetration to diſ- 
cover its real advantages, and of our ſteadineſs to purſue them, the 
more violent will be its reſentment, if it ſhall appear on this impor. 


tant queſtion, that we are either ignorant or timorous, that we are 
unconcerned at the miſeries of the people, or content ourſelves with 


pitying what our anceſtors-never failed to redreſs. 


Let us therefore, my Lords, for our own intereſt, attend impar- 


| tially. to-the voice of the people; let us hear their complaints with 
tenderneſs, and if at laſt we reject them, let it be evident that they 


were impartially heard, and that we nw differed f from them e 


ve were not convinced. . 


Even then, my Lords, we ſhall fuſfer for ſome time 8 


| faſpicion of crimes, from which I hope we ſhall always be free, the 
people will imagine that we were influenced by thoſe whoſe in- 


tereſt it appears to continue their miſeries, and, my Lords, all the 


conſolation that will be left us, mult ariſe from the een of 
having done our duty, © _—- 
But, my Lords, this is to belt 7 believe no hiſtory e⸗ can 


furniſh an example of, it is to conceive that we may enquire diligently 


after the true ſtate of national affairs, and yet not diſcover it, or not 
de able to prove it by ſuch evidence as may ſatisfy the people. 


The people, my Lords, however they are miſrepreſented by thoſe 


i who, from a long practice of treating them with diſregard, have 
learned to think and ſpeak of them with contempt, are far from 
being eaſily deceived, and yet farther from being eaſily deceived into 


an opinion of their own unhappineſs : we have ſome inſtances of 


general ſatisfaction, and an unſhaken affection to the government, in 
times when the publick good has not been very diligently conſulted, 
but ſcarcely any of perpetual murmurs and un: verſa] diſcontent, where 
there have been plain evidences of oppreſſion, negligence, or treachery. 


Let us not therefore, my Lords, think of the people as of a herd 


to be led or driven at pleaſure, as wretches whoſe opinions are 
founded upon the authority of ſeditious ſcribblers, or upon any other 
than that of reaſon” and experience; let us not ſuffer them to be at 
once oppreſſed and ridiculed, nor encourage by our example the 
wretched advocates for thoſe whom they conſider as their enemies, 
nor repreſent them as imputing to the miſconduct of the miniſtry. the 
late contrariety of the winds, and ſeverity of the winter. 

- The e my Lords, if they are. miſtaken in their charge, are 
«4 Sr. , ee 
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miſtaken with ſueh evidence on their ſide, as never miſled any nation 
before; not only their reaſon but theit ſenſes muſt have betrayed them, 
and thoſe marks of eertainty that have hitherto 22 wy _ 
have combined in the ſupport of falſhood. h 
They are perſuaded, my Lords, too firmly perſuaded, to yi up 
their opinions to rhetoric, or to votes, or any proof but demonſtra- 
ion, that there is a firſt, or to ſpeak in the language of the nation, a 


fole minifter, one that has the poſſeſſion of his ſovereign's confidence, = 


' and the power of excluding others from his prefence, one that 'exalts 
and degrades at his pleafure, and diſtributes for his own cope the | | 5 
revenues of his maſter, and the treaſure of the nation. | 
Of this, my Lords, can it be maintained that they have no pfoof? 
Can this be termed a chimerical ſuſpicion, which nothing can be pro- 


duced to ſupport? How can power appear but by the exerciſe of it? 


What can prove any degree of influence or authority, but univerſal 
ſubmiſſion and acknowledgement? And ſurely, my Lords, a very 
tranſient ſurvey of the court and its dependents, muſt afford ſuf=" 
ficient convi Klon, that this man is conſidered by all that are engaged 
in the adminiſtration, as the . e of e e and 
employments. | | 

Attend. to any man, my V Lede who has lately been Preben | 
rewarded, or careſſed, you will hear no expreſſions of gratĩtude but to 
that man; no other benefactor is ever heard of, the royal bounty it- 
ſelf is forgotten and unmentioned, nor is any return of loyalty, fide- 
lity, or adherence profeſſed, but to the miniſter; the miniſter! a 
term, which however lately introduced, is now in 11 in every AE 
in the kingdom, except this houſe. 

Preferments, my Lords, whether civil, eccleſiaſtical, or niere 
are either wholly in his hands, or thoſe who make it the buſineſs of 
their lives to diſcover the high road to promotion, are univerſally 
deceived, and are daily offering their adorations to an empty phan-_ 
tom that has nothing to beſtow ; for, no ſooner is any man inſected 
with avarice or ambition, no ſooner is extravagance reduced to beg 
dew ſupplies from the publick, or wickedneſs obliged to ſeck for 
ſhelter, than this man is applied to, and eee een and 
fortune offered at his feet, | OE 

Did either thoſe whoſe ſtudies and ſtation give them a claim to ad- | 
vancement in the church, ot thoſe whoſe bravery and long ſervice en- 


m3 them te mare honourable poſts in the army z did either thoſe _ 
whe 
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ſo many terrors, conſultations, embaſſies, and alliances, is, 1 find, 


who. profeſs to underſtand the laws of their own country, or they 


who declare themſelves verſed in the intereſts and tranſactions of fo- 


reign powers, apply to any other man for promotion or employment, 


be might then indeed be called the wn but not an the ſale 
- Miniſter, 


But it is well known, my Lets many. of. us 1 88 it too well, 
chat whatever be the profeſſion or the abilities of any, perſon, there 
is no hope of encouragement or reward by any other method than that 
of application to this man, that he ſhall certainly be diſappointed 
who ſhall attempt to riſe by any other intereſt, and whoever ſhall 
dare to depend on his honeſty, bravery, diligence, or capacity, or 


to boaſt any other merit than that of implicit adherence to his mea- 


ſures, ſhall inevitably lie neglected and obſcure. 
For this reaſon, my Lords, every one whoſe calmneſs af: temper 


can enable him to ſupport the ſight, without ſtarts of indignation and 
| ſallies of contempt, may daily ſee at the levy of this great man, 
". what I am aſhamed to mention, a mixture of men of all ranks and 
all profeſſions, of men whoſe birth and titles ought to exalt them 


above the meanneſs of cringing to a mere child of fortune, men whoſe 
ſtudies ought to have taught them, that true honour is only to be 


| gained by ſteady virtue, and that all other arts, all the low applica- 


tions of flattery and ry will neee in ene an. 
ment, and remorſe. | | 

This ſcene, my Lords, is. 4 to:be viewed, it is is ofteatatiouly 
diſplayed to the ſight of mankind, 'the miniſter amuſes himſelf in 


publick with the ſplendour, and number, and dignity of his flaves 


and his ſlaves with no more ſhame pay their proſtrations to their 


maſter i in the face of day, and boaſt of their reſolutions to gratify 
| and ſupport him. And yet, my Lords, it is 1 why the Oy 


aſſert that there is a ſole miniſter ? | 

Thoſe who deny, my Lords, that there is a fol minifies to e 
che miſcarriages of the government may juſtly be imputed, may eaſily 
perſuade themſelves to believe that there have been no miſcarriages, 


that all the meaſures were neceſſary, and well formed, that there is 
neither poverty nor. oppreſſion felt in the nation, that our compliance 


with France was no weakneſs, and that our dread of the my of 
Vienna was not chimerical. 


The treaty of Vienna, my Links: 1 has FW the 2 of 


not 


— 
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or contradict; for as any man is at liberty to conſult his reaſon, it 
will always remonſtrate to bim, that it is no leſs abſurd to impute 


to which they have not been incited by any provocation. 5 


majeſty has been introduced, his teſtimoy can prove nothing more 


by his own miniſters, as _ had been In Ro 105 the NO 
of France. 


told upon the credit of the informer, a man, neceſſarily of very 


are e produced * the en of the miniſter; but even 


not yet to be acknowledged what it certainly was, a mere phantom, 
an empty illuſion ſent by the arts of the French to terrify our mi- 
niſtry. His late majeſty's teſtimony is cited to prove that ſtipulations 
were really entered into by the two powers allied by that treaty, 
to deſtroy our trade, ſubvert our conſtitution, and ſet a new 3 
upon the throne, without conſent of the nation. 
duch improbabilities, my Lords, ought indeed to be wo by a 
high teſtimony, by a teſtimony which no man ſhall dare to queſtion 


the folly of deſigning impoſſibilities to any powers not remarkable 
for weak counſels, than unjuſt to ſuſpect princes of intending injuries, 


But, my Lords, notwithſtanding the ſolemnity with which his late 


than that he believed the treaty to be ſuch as he repreſents, that hge 
had been deceived into falſe apprehenſions and unneceſſary cautions 


This is all, my Lords, that can 5 be colledted FE ay royal 
ſpeech, and to infer more from it is to ſuppoſe that the king was 
himſelf a party in the deſigns formed againſt him; for if he was not 
himſelf engaged in this treaty, he could only be informed, by ano- 
ther, of the ſtipulations, and could only report what he had been 


little credit. Thus, my Lords, all the evidence of his late majeſty 
vaniſhes into nothing more than the whiſper of a ſpy. 

But as great ſtreſs ought doubtleſs to be laid upon intelligence 
which the nation is believed to purchaſe at a very high price, let it be 
enquired, what proofs thoſe have who dare to ſuſpect the ſagacity 
of our miniſters, to put in the balance againſt their intelligence, and 
it will be diſcovered, my Lords, that they have a teſtimony no leſs 
than that of the German emperor himſelf, who could not be miſ- 
taken with regard to the meaning of the treaty concluded at his 
own court, and to whom it will not be very decent to deny ſuch a 
degree of veracity : as may ſet him at won on the level with a e 
and a hireling. | $4 n 

If the treaty of Vienna was an impoſture, moſt of our I CE „ 


ſuppoling 


)) 
| ſuppoſing it real, as it was only a formidable EP an idle 
threat that could never be executed, it was not neceſſary, that in 
order to obviate it, heul give ourſelves ee into the hands 
of France. 

It was not n my 3 that we ſhould 9 1 Guſt 
to elude the treaty of Utrecht, by making a port at Mardyke, and 
then directly and openly to violate it by repairing Dunkitk. That 
this latter is a port contrary to treaty, the bills of entry at the Cuſ- 
tom houſe daily ſhew; and as the cuſtoms are particularly under the 

- InſpeCtion of the commiſſioners of the treaſury, this man cannot 

plead ignorance of this infraction, were no information given him 

by other means. If it ſhould now be aſked, my Lords, what in my 
| opinion ought to be done, I cannot adviſe that we ſhould attempt to 
© demoliſh it by force, or draw upon ourſelves the whole power of 
France by a declaration of war, but what it may" be difficult now to 
remedy, it was once eaſy to obviate.. | 
Had we ſhewn the ſame contempt of the Tube: power olth; our 
5 anceſtors, and the ſame ſteadineſs in our councils, the ſame firmneſs 
in our alliances, and the ſame ſpirit in our treaties, that court would 
never have ventured to break à known ſolemn ſtipulation, to have 
exaſperated a brave and determined adverſary by flagrant injuſtice, 
and to have expoſed themſelves to the hazard of a war, in which: it 
would have been the intereſt of every prince of Europe mba _—_ 

ed juſtice or poſterity to wiſh their defeat. | 
Now they ſee us engaged in a war, my Lords, tity may be 1 | 
. mated to a more daring contempt of the faith of treaties, and inſult us 
| with yet greater confidence of ſucceſs, as they cannot but remark 

6 the cowardice or the ignorance with which we have hitherto carried 

ö on this war. They cannot but obſerve that either our miniſter means 

' in reality to make war rather upon the Britons than the Spaniards, or 

that he is totally unacquainted with military affairs, and too vain to 
| aſk the opinion of others who have right knowledge than him- 

1 "+ 

hh Nothing, a tte is more apparent than 120 the 3 was 

* forced by the continual clamours of the nation to declare war, con- 

trary to his o] inclination, and that he always affected to charge it 
upon others, and to exempt himſelf from the imputation of it. It 

i is therefore probable that he has not acted on this occaſion ſo wiſely 


ag even his own experience and penetration might, u Ny were bo- 
9 g nelly 


k 
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neſtly employed, enable him to act, and that he has ſuffered our 


counſels to be embarraſſed, that he ſees with great tranquillity thoſe 


ſuffering by the war, at whoſe requeſt | it was begun, and'imagines it a 


proof of the excellence of his own. ſcheme, that thoſe who forced 
him to break it, may in time repent of their importunities. 


For that in the management of the war, my Lords, no regard 
has been had either to the advantages which the courſe of our trade 
inevitably gives to our enemies, or to the weakneſs to which the ex- 


tent of their dominions neceſſarily ſubjects them, that neither the i in- 
tereſt of the merchant has been conſulted, nor the eaſe of the na- 


tion in general regarded, that the treaſure of the publick has been 


ſquandered, and that our military preparations have intimidated no 


nation but our on, is evident beyond contradiction. 


It is well known, my Lords, to every man but the Miniſter, that 
we have nothing to fear from either the fleets or armies of the Spa- 
niards, that they cannot invade us except in America, and that they 
can only moleſt us by intercepting our traders. This they can only 
effect by means of their privateers, whoſe veſſels being light and 
aQtive may be eaſily fitted 8 — ſeize their prey, and bs nar 
retire. 

The experience of thi laſt French war, my Lord FOR Sans 
taught us how much we have to fear from the activity of men incited 


by proſpects of private gain, and equipped with that care and vigi- 


lance, which, however omitted in national affairs, the intereſt of 
particular men never fails to dictate. It is well known, my Lords, 
how much we loſt amidſt our victories and triumphs, and how fmall 
ſecurity the merchants received from our magnificent navies, and ce- 
lebrated commanders. It was therefore ſurely the part of wiſe men, 
not to miſcarry twice by the ſame omiſſion, . 0 n an op- 
portunity to ſupply it. 5 - 

I need not inform your Lordſhips of- what every nba of mY | 


papers can tell, and which common ſenſe muſt eaſily diſcover, that 


privateers are only to be ſuppreſſed by ſhips of the ſame kind | 
with their own, which may ſcour the ſeas with rapidity, purſue 
them into ſhallow water, where great ſhips cannot attack them, ſeize 
them as they leave the W or e them upon their own 


coaſts. 
That this is in its own ative at once a to 10 contrived, and | 


I ea to be done, muſt appear upon the bare mention of it, and yet 


chat 


P 
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that ĩt has been either treacherouſty neglected, or ignorantly omitted, 
the accounts of every day have long informed us. Not a week paſſes 
in which our ſhips are not ſeized, and our ſailors carried into a ſtate 
of ſlavery. Nor does this happen only on the wide ocean which is too 
ſpacious to be garriſoned, or upon our enemies coaſts where they 


may have ſometimes inſuperable advantager, but on our own ſhores, 
within ſight of our harbours, and in thoſe ſeas of which we vainly 
ſtile our nation the ſovereign. 

Wuo is there, my Lords, whoſe indignation is not raiſed at ſuch 


"4 3 ignominy? Who is there by whom ſuch negligence will not be re- 


ſented ? It cannot be alleged that we had not time to make better 


- Preparationsz we had expected war long before we declared it, and 


if the miniſter was the only man by whom it was not expected, it 


| will make another head of accuſation. . 


Nor was his diſregard of our dominions leſs Ragrant than that of 


our trade; it was publickly declared by Don Geraldino, that his 


maſter would never give up his claim to part of our American co- 


lonies, which yet were neither fortified on the frontiers, nor ſupplied 
with arms, nor enabled ger roßf an enemy, nor protected againſt 
* him: 


One man there is, my "PO whoſe ne generoſity, 8 


of danger, and regard for the publick, prompted him to obviate the 
deſigns of the Spaniards, and to attack them in their own territories, 


a man whom by long acquaintance I can confidently affirm to have 
been equal to his undertaking, and to have learned the art of war by 
a regular education, who yet miſcarried in his deſign, only for want 
of ſupplies neceſſary to a poſſibility of ſucceſs. 

Nor is there, my Lords, much. probability that the forces ſent 
lately to Vernon will be more ſucceſsful, for this is not a war to be 


carried on by boys; the ſtate of the enemies dominions is ſuch, 


partly by fituation, and partly by the neglect of that man whoſe con- 
duct we are examining, that to attack them with any proſpect of ad- 
vantage, will require the judgment of an experienced commander 


of one who had learned his trade, not in Hyde-Park, but in the field 


of battle, of one that has been accuſtomed to ſudden. exigencies 
and unſuſpected difficulties, and has learned cautiouſly to form, and 

readily to vary his ſchemes. | 
An officer, my Lords, an officer qualified to invade kingdoms is 
not formed by bluſtering in his quarters, by drinking on birth-nights, 
| oe f | jt 
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or dancing at aſſemblies ; nor even by the more important 8 of 
regulating elections, and ſuppreſſing thoſe inſurrections which are 
produced by the decay of our manufactures. Many gallant colonels 
have led out their forces againſt women and children, with the ex- 
acteſt order, and ſcattered terror over numerous bodies of colliers and 
weavers, who would find difficulties not very eaſily ſurmouatable, 
were they to force a paſs, or ſtorm a fortreſs. 

But, my Lords, thoſe whom we have deſtined for the conqueſt of 


America, have not even fluſhed their arms with ſuch ſervices, nor 


have learned what is moſt neceſſary to be learned, the habit of 
obedience; they are only ſuch as the late froſt hindered from the ex- 
erciſe of their trades, and forced to ſeek for bread in the ſervice z 
they have ſcarcely had time to learn the common motions of the ex- 
erciſe, or diſtinguiſh the words of command. 

Nor are their officers, my Lords, extremely well qualified to ſup- 


hy thoſe defects, and eſtabliſh diſcipline and order in a body of new 


raiſed forces; for they are abſolutely ſtrangers to ſervice, and taken 
from ſchool to receive a commiſſion, or if tranſplanted from other 
regiments, have had time only to learn the art of dreſs. We have 
ſent ſoldiers undiſciplined, and officers unable to inſtruct them, and 
fit in expectation of conqueſts to be made by one boy acting under 
the direction of another. 

To their commander in chief, my 1 1 object packing but 
his inexperience, which is by no means ito be imputed to his neg- 
ligence, but his want of opportunities; though of the reſt ſurely it 
may be ſaid that they are ſuch a ſwarm as were never before ſent out 
on military deſigns; and, in my opinion; to che other equipments, 
the government * bn added proviſions for women to nurſe 
them ach e, 20069 zi; 

Had my CR of war, my Lords, ew 3 ſufficient 
to have qualified me for the chief command i in this expedition, or 


| had my advice been aſked with regard to the conduct of it, I ſhould 


willingly have aſſiſted my country with my perſon, or my counſels; 


but, my Lords, this man who engraſſes all authority, ſeems like- 


wiſe to believe that he is in poſſeſſion of all knowledge, and that 


be is equally capable; as he is equally, willing, to uſurp the ſupreme 
and uncontroulable direction both of civil and military affairs. 


Why new forces were raiſed, my Lords, is very eaſy to judge; 


new forces required new commiſſions, and new commiſſions pro- 


Vol. I, | . duced 
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' duces new dependencies, which might be of uſe to the miniſter at 
the approaching election; but why the new-raiſed troops were ſent 


on this expedition rather than thoſe which had been longer diſci- 


plined, it is very difficult to affign a reaſon, unleſs it was conſidered 
' that ſome who had commands in them had likewiſe ſeats in the ſenate, 
and the miniſter was too grateful to expoſe his friends to danger, 


and too prudent to hazard the loſs of a ſingle vote. Beſides the 


commander in chief, there is but one ſenator in the expedition, and, 


my Lords, he is one of too great integrity to be corrupted, and, 
though ſenſible of the weakneſs of the troops, too brave to quit his 
poſt. How much our country may ſuffer by ſuch abſurd conduct, I 


need not explain to your Lordſhips ; it may eaſily be conceived how 
much one defeat may diſpirit the nation, and to what attempts one 
victory may excite our enemies, thoſe enemies, whom under a ſteady 


and wiſe adminiftration, we ſhould terrify into nn, even 
without an army. | 

I cannot forbear to remark on this occaſion, how much the igno- 
rance of this man has expoſed a very important part of our foreign 


dominions to the attempts of the Spaniards. Gibraltar, my Lords, is 


well known to be ſo ſituated, as to be naturally in very little danger of 
an attack from the land, and to command the country to a great 
diſtance; but theſe natural advantages are now taken away, or great- 
Iy leſſened by new fortifications, erected within much leſs than gun- 
ſhot of the place, erected in the fight of the garriſon, and while 
one of our admirals was eruizing upon the coaſt, | 

The pretence, my Lords, upon which they were de; was, 


chat though Gibraltar was granted to Britain, yet there was no diſ- 
trict appendent to it, nor did the Britiſh authority extend beyond 


the walls of the town: this poor excuſe did the chicanery of the 
Spaniards invent, and with this, my Lords, was our miniſter con- 


tented, either not knowing or not appearing to know what, I hope, 
the children whom we have diſpatched to America, have been 


taught, and what no man verſed in national affairs. can be ignorant 
of without a crime, that when a fortreſs is yielded to another nation, 
the treaty always virtually includes, even without mentioning it, 
an extent of land as far as the guns of the fortification can reach. 

Whether this man, my Lords, was fo ignorant as to be deceived 


thus groſsly, or fo abandoned as willingly to deceive his country, he 


is equally unqualified. to . 11 office of firſt miniſter, _ 
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moſt equally deſerves to be proſecuted by the indignation and juſ- 


tice of this aſſembly in the ſevereſt manner; for how great muſt be 


his wickedneſs who undertakes a charge above his abilities, when 
his country may be probably ruined by his errors? 

Your Lordſhips cannot but obſerve, that I make uſe rather of the 
term miniſter than that of the adminiſtration, which others are fo de- 
ſirous to, ſubſtitute in its place, either to elude all enquiry into the ma- 
nagement of our affairs, or to cover their ow] ſhameful dependence. 

Adminiſtration, my Lords, appears to me a term without a mean- 


ing, a wild indeterminate word, of which none can tell whom it 


implies, or how widely it may extend: a charge againſt the adminiſ- 
tration may be imagined a general cenſure of evety officer in the 
whole ſubordination of government, a genera] accuſation of in- 
ſtruments and agents, of maſters and ſlaves ; my charge, my Lords, 
is againſt the miniſter, againſt that man who is believed by every 
one in the nation, and known by great numbers, top have the 
chief, and whenever he pleaſes to require it, the ſole direion of the 


publick meaſures, he, to whom all the other miniſters owe their 


elevation, and by whoſe ſmile they hold their power, their falaries, : 


and their dignity. 


That this appellation is not without ſufficient Treaſon beſtowed upon 
that man, T have already proved to your Lordſhips ; and as it has 
already been made appear that common fame is a ſufficient ground of 
accuſation, it will eafily be ſhewn that this man has ajuſt claim to 
the title of miniſter, for if any man be told of an accuſation of the 
miniſter, he will not afk the 1 name of the perſon accuſed. 

But there is in the motion one title conferred upon bim, to e 
he has no pretenſions; for there is no law for ſtyling him the firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury. , The commiſſioners, my Lords, who 
diſcharge in à collective capacity the office of lord high treaſurer, 
are conſtituted by the ſame patent, inveſted with equal power and 
equal dignity, . and I know not why this man ſhould be exalted to 
any ſuperiority over his aſſociates, 

If we take, my Lords, a review of our airs and examine the fate 
of the nation in all irs relations and all its circumſtances, we cannot 
ſurely conceive that we are in a fate of proſperity, unleſs diſcontent 
at home, and ſcorn abroad, the neglect of our allies, and inſolence of 
cur enemies, the decay of trade, and multitude of our impoſts, are 
to by conſidered as proofs of a proſperous and flouriſhing nation. 

N 3 e 1 


mo W A r D xxx. 13, 
Will it be alleged, my Lords, has this man one friend adventur- 
| "was enough to aſſert in open day, that the people are not ſtarving by 
thouſands, and murmuring by millions, that univerſal miſery does 


not overſpread the nation, and that this horrid ſeries of calamities 


is not univerſally eng all conditions, en to che conduct of 
A ] ] ]] Ü —; AA ß ̃ wig hi, 

That great evils. are felt, my 1 no — T am certain, 
who converſes promiſcuouſly with his countrymen, will attempt to 
diſpute, and until ſome other cauſe more proportioned to the effect 
ſhall be aſſigned, 1 ſhall join with the publick in their opinion, and, 
while I think this man the author of our wie ſhall conclude 
it neceſſary to comply with the motion. | 

Lord HARDWwick ſpoke next, to the following le :—My Lok 
though I very readily admit, that, crimes ought to be puniſhed, that 
 a'treacherous, adminiſtration of publick affairs is in a very high de- 

gree criminal, that even ignorance, where it is the conſequence of 
neglect, deſerves the ſeyereſt animadverſion, and that it is the pri- 
vilege and duty of this houſe to watch over the ſtate of the nation, and 
inform his majeſty of any errors committed by his miniſters; ; yet I am 
far from being convinced either of the Juſtice or neceſſity of the mo- 

tion now under conſideration. | 
The moſt Aagrant | and invidious part of ha charge 2gainſ the 
: right honourable gentleman appears to conſiſt in this, that he has 
engroſſed an exorbitant degree of power, and uſurped an unlimited 
influence. over the whole ſyſtem of government, that he diſpoſes of 
all honours and preferments, and that he is not only fir but ſale 
miniſter. 5 0 

But of chis n 8 my Lords, what proof has been 
Jaid before you ? What beyond loud exaggerations, pompous rhetoric, 
and ſpecious appeals to common fame common fame, which at leaſt 
may Tometimes err, and which, though it may afford ſuffcient 
ground for ſuſpicion and enquiry, was never yet admitted as con- 
cluſive evidence, where the immediate neceſũties of the publick did 

not preclude the common forms of examination, where the power 
of the offender did not make it dangerous to attack him by a le- 
gal proſecution, or where the conduct of the accuſers did not plainly 
difcover that they were more eager of 2 than of Juſiice, and more 
folhcitous to deftroy than to convict. . 
1 hope n none of theſe circumſtances, my Lords, can at preſent * 
. | ru 


\ 
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ſtruct a candid and deliberate- enquiry : with regard to the publick, 
] am not able to diſcover any preſſing exigences that demand a more 
compendious method of proceeding, than the eftabliſhed laws of the 


land, and the wiſdom of our anceſtors have preſcribed. I know not 


any calamity that will be aggravated, nor any danger that will 
become more enen by . this queſtion to be n 
tried. 

Nor is there, my Lords, in the Sn of the 3 ac- 
cuſed, any thing that can incite us to a haſty proceſs; for if what is 
alleged by the noble Lords, is not exaggerated beyond the truth, if 
he is univerſally deteſted by the whole nation, and loaded with exe- 
crations by the publick voice, if he is conſidered as the author of all 
our miſeries, and the ſource of all our corruptions, if he has ruined 
our trade, and depreſſed our power, impoveriſhed the people and at- 
tempted to enſlave them, there is at leaſt no danger of an inſurrec- 
tion in his favour, or any probability that his party will grow ſtronger 
by delays. For, my Lords, to find friends in adverſity, and aſſertors 
in diſtreſs, is only the prerogative of innocence and virtue. 

The gentleman againſt whom this formidable charge is drawn up, 
is, I think, not ſuſpected of any intention to have. recourſe either 
to force or flight, he has always appeared willing to be tried by the 
laws of his country, and to ſtand an impartial examination, he nei- 


ther oppoſes nor eludes enquiry, neither flies from Janes, nor der 


fies it. PS 


And yet leſs, my R can L wipe that thoſe by ade he i. is ac- 


cuſed, act from any motive that may influence them to deſire a ſen- 
tence not ſupported by evidence, or conformable to truth; or that 
they can wiſh the ruin of any man whoſe crimes are not notorious 
and flagrant, that. they perſecute . from private. malice, or endeavour 


io exalt themſelves by the fall of another. a 


Let us therefore, my Lords, enquire before we determine, od ſuf- 


fer evidence to precede our ſentence. The charge, if it is juſt, muſt 


be by its own nature eaſily proved, and that no proof is brought, 


may perhaps be ſufficient to make us ſuſpect that it is not juſt. 


For, my Lords, what is the evidence of common fame, which 
has been ſo much exalted, and ſo confidently. produced ? Does not 
every man ſee that on ſuch occaſions two queſtions may be aſked of 
Thich perhaps neither can eaſily be anſwered, and which * muſt 

e i both 


Pg 
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both be reſolve before common fame can 4 eile! as a proof of 
facts. 


It is Gr to be enquired, my 1 INTER TP TY of fame 


are neceſſarily or even probably true? A queſtion very intricate and | 


diffufive, entangled with a thouſand, and involving a thouſand diſ- 
tinctions; a queſtion of which it may be ſaid, that a man may very 
plauſibly maintain either ſide, and of which perhaps after months 
or years waſted in diſputation, no other deciſion can be obtained 
than what is obvious at the firſt view, that they are often true, and 
often falſe, and, 3 can e be 1 1 of e not 
mn, determination. | 
But if it appear, my 1 that this oracle cannot be deceived, 
we are then to enquire after 0 e we are to enquire 


ne = | 7 5 


Is fame, my Lords, that fame which cannot err, a report that 
flies on a ſudden through a nation, of which no man can diſcover 
the original, a ſudden blaſt of rumour, that inflames or intimidates 

a people, and obtains without authority a general credit? No man 
verſed in hiſtory can enquire whether ſuch reports may not deceive. 
Is fame rather à ſettled opinion prevaling by degrees, and for ſome 


time eſtabliſhed * How long then, my Lords, and in what degree 


muſt it have been eſtabliſhed to obtain undoubted credit, and when 
does it commence infallible ? If the people are divided in their opi- 
nions, as in all publick queſtions it has hitherto happened, fame is, 
I ſuppoſe, the voice of the majority; for if the two parties are equal 


in their numbers, ſame will be equal; then how great muſt be the 


majority before it can lay claim to this ee 1 age And 
bur ſhall that majority be numbered? ; 


Theſe queſtions, my Lords, may be thought, perhaps wich juſ⸗ 
tice, too ludicrous in this place, but in my opinion they contribute 
to ſhew the prec4rious' and en nature of the evidence 97 much 


confided in. 


Common fame, my Lords, is to every man Gy ak he bimſelf 
dee 2? hears; and it is in the power of any man's acquaintance 


io vitiate the evidence which they report, and to ſtun him with cla- 


mours, and terrify him with apprehenſians of miſeries never felt and 


dangers inviſible. But without ſuch a combination, we are to re- 


member thaz moſt men aſſociate with thoſe of their own opinions, 


wr and 
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and that the rank of thoſe that compoſe this aſſembly haturally dif- 
poſes ſuch as are admitted to their company, to relate, or to invent 
ſuch reports as may be favourably received, ſo that what appears to 
one Lord the general voice of common fame, may by another be 


thought only the murmur of a petty faction, deſpicable with regard 


to their numbers, and deteſtable if we conſider their principles. 


So difficult is it, my Lords, to form any ſolid judgment concern- 
ing the extent and prevalence of any particular report, and the de- 


gree of credit to be given to it. The induſtry of a party may ſupply 
the defect of numbers, and ſome concurrent circumſtances my con- 
tribute to give credit to a falſe report, 

But, my Lords, we are ourſelves appealed to as s witiells of the 
truth of facts which prove him to be /o/e miniſter, of the number 
of his dependents, the advancement of his friends, the diſappoint- 
ments of his opponents, and the declarations made by his 3 


of adherence and fidelity. | 
If it ſhould be granted, my Lords, that there | is lier in theſe | 

repreſentations exaggerated beyond the truth, and that nothing is 

repreſented in an improper light, what conſequence can we draw, : 


but that the followers of this gentleman, make uſe of thoſe arts 
which have always been practiſed by the candidates of preferment, 
that they endeavour to gain their patron's ſmile by flattery and pane- 


 gyric, and to keep it by aſſiduity and an appearance of gratitude. 


And if ſuch applications exalted any man to the authority and title 
of firſt miniſter, the nation has never in my memory been without 
ſome man in that ſtation, for there is always ſome one to whom am- 


bition and avarice have paid their court, and whoſe i have 


been purchaſed at the expence of truth. 
Nor is it to be wondered at, my Lords, that poſts of honour and 
profit have been beſtowed upon the friends of the adminiſtration ; fur 


 whoentiches or exalts his enemies? Who will encreaſe the influence 
that is to be exerted againſt him, or "4g ſtrength to the blow that is 


levelled at himſelf ? 
That the right honourable gentleman ; is the only diſpoſer e of ho- 


nours has never yet appeared; it is not pretended, my Lords, that 


he diſtributes them without the conſent of his majeſty, nor even that 
his recommendation is abſolutely neceſſary . to the ſucceſs of any 
man's applications. If he has gained more of his majeſty's con- 
nene and eſteem than any other of his ſervants, he has done only 

N 4 what 


_ 
— 
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3 what every man endeavours, WOW Wares is not to be imputed 
to him „% NDOT 199; 477 109 

It is impoſſible, my Borde, that Wa like 8 men, ſhould 
not have particular motions of inclination or diſlike ; it is poſſible, 
that they may fix their affection upon objects not in the higheſt de- 

gree worthy of their regard, and overlook' others. that may boaſt of 
eater excellencics and more ſhining merit, but this is not to be ſup. 
poſed without proof, and the regard of the king, as of any other 
man, is one argument of deſert more than he can e who has 
endeavoured after it without effect. 

This imputed uſurpation muſt be at's upon him either 05 his 
oon confeſſion, or by the evidence of others; and it has not been yet 
pretended that he aſſumes the title of prime min Her, or indeed, that 
it is applied to him by any but his enemies, and it may eaſily be con- 
ceived how weakly the moſt uncorrupted innocence would be ſup- 
ported, if all the aſperſions of its enemies were to be received as 
proofs againſt it, | 1 

Nor does it appear, my Lords, 105 any other evidence can 1 be 
brought againſt him on this head, or that any man will ftand forth 
and affirm that either he has been injured himſelf by this gentleman, 
or known any injury done by him to another by the exertion of au- 
thority with which he was not lawfully inveſted ; fuch evidence, my 
Lords, the laws of our country require to be: produeed before any 
man can be puniſhed, cenſured, or diſgraeed. No man is obliged to 
prove his innocence, but may call upon his proſecutors to ſupport 
| their accuſation, and why this honourable gentleman, whatever may 
have been his conduct, ſhould be treated in a different manner than 
any other criminal, I am by no means able to diſcover. 

Phough there has been no evidence offered of his guilt, your 
Lordfhips have heard an atteſtation of his innocence; from the noble 
duke who ſpoke firſt againft the motion, of whom it cannot be ſuſ- 
pected that he would, voluntarily, engage to anſwer for meaſures 
which he purſued in blind compliance with the direction of another. 
The fame teſtimany, my Lords, can F produce, and affirm with 
equal truth, that in the adminiftration of my province, I am inde- 
pendent, and left entirely to the deciſions of my own judgment. 

In every government, my Lords, as in every family, ſome- either 
by accident or a natural induſtry, or a ſuperior capacity, or ſome 
10 cauſe, wil be engaged A more — and treated with more 
| | Fe | 


= 


confidence than others; but if every man is willing to anſwer for the 
conduct of his own province, there is all the ſecurity againſt corrup- 


tion that can poſſibly be obtained ; for if every man's regard bh | 7 
- own ſafety and reputation will prevent him from betraying his truſt or 


abuſing his power, much more will it incite him to prevent any miſ- 
conduct in another for which he muſt himſelf be accountable, Mea 
arc uſually ſufficiently tenacious of power, and ready to vindicate their 
ſeparate rights, when nothing but their pride is affected by the uſur- 
pation, but ſurely no man will patiently ſuffer his province to be i 55 
vaded when he may himſelf be ruined by the conduct of the invader. 

Thus, my Lords, it appears to me to be not only, without proof, 
but without probability, and the firſt miniſter can, in my opinion, 
be nothing more than a formidable illuſion, which, when one man 
thinks he has ſeen it, he ſhews to another as eaſily frighted as him- 
ſelf, who joins with him in propagating the notion, and in ſpreading 
terror and reſentment over the nation, till at laſt the panic becomes 
general, and what was at firſt only whiſpered by malice or prejudice 
in the ears of ignorance or credulity, is adopted by common fame, 
and echoed back from the people to the ſenate, 

I have hitherto, my Lords, confined myſelf to the conſideration of 
one ſingle article of this complicated charge, becauſe it appears to 
me to be the only part of it neceſſary to be examined; for if once 
it be acknowledged that the affairs of the nation are tranſacted nat 
by the miniſter but the adminiſtration, by the council in which 
every man that ſits there has an equal voice and equal authority, 
the blame or praiſe of all the meaſures muſt be transferred from him 
to the council, and every man that has adviſed or concurred in 
them, will deſerve the ſame cenſure or the ſame applauſe ; as it is 
unjuſt to puniſh one man for the crimes of another, it is unjuſt to 
chuſe one man out for puniſhment from among many others equally 
guilty, N 

But I doubt not, my Lane when all thoſe 8 are equitably 
conſidered, there will be no puniſhment to be dreaded, becauſe nei- 
ther negligence nor treachery will be diſcovered. For, my Lords, 
with regard to the treaty of Vienna, let us ſuppoſe our miniſters 
deceived by ignorant or corrupt intelligence, let us admit that they 
were cautious where there was na danger, and negleQed ſome op- 
portunities, which, if they had received better information, they” 


| Might have impraved ta * advantage and ſecurity w the nation. 


What 
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What have they done even under all theſe diſadvantageous ſuppoſi. 
tions, but followed the lights which they judged moſt clear, and by 
which they hoped to be conducted to honour and to ſafety? 
Policy, my Lords, is very different from preſcience, the utmoſt 
that can be attained is probability, and that for the moſt part in a 
low degree. It is obſerved that no man is wiſe but as you take into 
. conſideration the weakneſs of another; a maxim more eminently 
true of political wiſdom, which conſiſts, very often, only in diſ- 
covering deſigns which could never be known but by the folly or 
treachery of thoſe to whom they are truſted, If our enemies were 
| Wiſe enough to keep their own ſecrets, neither our miniſters nor our 
patriots would be able to know or prevent their deſigns, nor would it 
be any reproach to their , that they did not know what no- 
body would tell them. KP | 
If therefore, my Lords, the 1 whoſe intereſt is | contrary to 
our own, have been at any time ſerved by honeſt and wiſe men, there 
was à time when our miniſters could 2 only mY conjecture, and 
might be miſtaken without a crime. 
If it was always in our power to penetrate into the interitions of 
our enemies, they muſt neceſſarily have the ſame means of making 


_ - themſelves acquainted with our projects, and yet when any of them | 
are diſcovered we think it juſt to PRE it to the negligence of the 


miniſter. 

Thus, my Lords, every man is inclined to OE with prejudice 
and partiality. When we ſuffer by the prudence of our enemies, we 
charge our minifters with want of vigilance, without conſidering, 
that very often nothing is neceſſary to elude the moſt penetrating 
ſagacity, but obſtinace ſilence. 

If we enquire into the tranſactions of paſt times, ſhall we find any 
man, however renowned for his abilities, not ſometimes impoſed 
upon by falſhogds, and ſometimes betrayed by his own reaſonings 
into meaſures deſtructive of the purpoſes which he endeavoured to 
promote? There is no man of whoſe penetration higher ideas have 
been juſtly formed, or who gave more frequent proofs of an un- 
common penetration into futurity than Cromwell ; and yet ſucceeding 
times have ſufficiently diſcovered the weakneſs of aggrandizing 
France by depreſſing Spain, and we wonder now how ſo much policy 
could fall into fo groſs an error, as not rather to ſuffer power to fe- 


main in the A enemy, than transfer | it to e equally divided 
f ED from 
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from us 'by intereſt, and far more formidable by the fituation of his 
dominions. 

Cromwell, my Loki ſuffered himſelf to be hurried away by 
the near proſpect of preſent advantages, and the apprehenſion of pre- 
ſent dangers; and every other man has been, in the ſame manner, 
ſometimes deluded into a preference of a finaller preſent AN 
to a greater which was more remote.” 

Let it not be urged, my Lords, that ts are advanced ſince 
the time of Cromwell, and that errors which might then be com- 
mitted by the wiſeſt adminiſtration, are now groſs and reproachful; 
we are to remember that every part of policy has been equally im- 
proved, and that if more methods of diſcovery have been ſtruck out, 
there have been likewiſe more arts invented of eluding it. 

When, therefore, we enquire into the conduct, or examine the 
abilities of a miniſter, we are not to expect that he ſhould appear 
never to have been deceived, but that he ſhould never be found to have 
neglected any proper means of information, nor ever to have willingly 
given up the intereſt of his country; but we are not to impute to his | 
weakneſs what is only to be aſcribed to the wiſdom of thoſe whom he 
| oppoſed, 

If this plea, my Lords, is ht it will be neceſſary, 
thoſe who ſupport. the motion, to prove, not only that the * of 
Vienna was never made, but that the falſhood of the report either 
was or might have hcen known by our miniſters, otherwiſe thoſe 
who are inclined to retain a favourable opinion of their integrity and 
abilities, may conclude, that they were either not miſtaken, or were 
led into error by ſuch delaſions as would no leſs eaſily have impoſed 
on their accuſers, and that by exalting their enemies to their ſtations, 


: they ſhall not much conſult the advantage of their country. : 

This motion, therefore, my Lords, founded upon no acknow- 
A ledged, no indiſputable facts, nor ſupported by legal evidence 3 this 
5 motion, which by appealing to common fame, as the ultimate. 
= judge af every man's actions, may bring every man's life, or fortune, 
* into danger ; this motion, which condemns without hearing, and 
is decides without examining, cannot but reject, and 2 your 
cy Lordſhips will concur with me. 


Lord CarLisLe ſpoke next, to the following purport: —My _ = 
Lords, the ftate of the queſtion before us has, in my opinion, not 
| Nea rightly ee by the noble Lord who N laſt, nor is 
the 
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the innocence or guilt of the miniſter the chief 6 before us, 
becauſe a miniſter may poſſibly mean well, and yet be in mn par- 
ticular circumſtznces unqualified for his ſtation. 0 
He may not only want the degree of knowledge and. ability re· 

quiſite to make his good intentions effectual, but, my Lords, how. 
ever ſkilful, ſagacious, or diligent, he may be ſo unfortunate in ſome 
parts of his 8 as to want the eſteem and confidence of the 
people. 

That a very able 0 bone miniſter may 5 miſinformed by his 
intelligence, diſappointed by his agents, or baffled by other men of 
equal capacity and integrity with himſelf, cannot be controverted ; 
but it muſt ſurely be owned likewiſe, that when this has hiphened 
ſo often, and in caſes of ſuch importance, as to deprive him entirely 
of the regard and affection of the people; when he is reduced to 
intrench himſelf behind his privileges, to employ all the influence of 
the crown for his own ſecurity, and make it his daily endeavour to 
| create new dependencies, he ought to be pitied and diſcarded. 
That this is the ſtate of the miniſter whoſe removal is deſired by 
the motion, cannot be denied ; the exaltation of his adherents to 
places and preferments, the noble lord has been ſo far from queſtion- 
ing, that he has endeavoured to juſtify it, and has in plain terms en- 
quired, who would have ated otherwiſe ? | 

Every man, my Lords, would have ated otherwiſe, whoſe cha- 
rater had not been blaſted by general deteſtation; every man would 
have acted otherwiſe who preferred the publick good to his own con- 
tinuance in power; and every man has acted. as who has diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf as a friend to the publick. | | 
It is the intereſt of the nation, my Lords, that every office ſhould 

be filled by that man who is moſt capable of diſcharging it, what- 
ever may be his ſentiments with regard to the miniſter ; and that his 
attention ſhould be confined to his e eee rather than diſtracted 
by various concerns and oppoſite relations. It is therefore an injury 
to the publick, to thruſt a ſkilful commiſſioner into the ſenate, or to 
embarraſs an induſtrious ſenator with a poſt or commiſſion. 

Vet, my Lords, that multitudes have obtained places, who have 
no acquaintance with the duties of their offices, nor any other pre · 
tentions to them, than that they have ſeats in the other houſe, and 


mat by diltinguiſhing nes | in that re any man may | moſt 
8 1 eably 
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eaſily obtain the geit of che crown, is too obvious for con- 
trovetly.! 7 9 . 
This practice, my Ln is a fullicient foundation for the motion; 


n practice ſo injurious to the nation, ſo long continued, and fo openly 
| avowed, requires to be vigorouſly oppoſed, left it ſhould become eſta- 


bliſhed by long cuſtom, and entangle itſelf with our conſtitution. 
If the miniſter, my Lords, has made it neceſſary to employ none 
but his adherents and blind followers, this neceſſity is alone a ſuffi- 
cient proof how little he confides in his own prudence or integrity, - 

how apprehenſive he is of the cenſure of the ſenate, and how deſirous 
of continuing his authority, by avoiding it. And ſurely, my Lords, 
it is our duty, as well as our right, to addreſs the throne, that a mi- 
niſter ſhould be removed who fears the people, ſince few men fear 
without hating, and nothing ſo much contributes to make any man 
an enemy to his country, as the conſciouſneſs that he is ge: 


- abhorred. 


But, my Lords, if this is done by him without neceſſity, if the 


general preference of his friends is only the conſequence of miſ- 
taken judgment, or corrupt gratitude, this addreſs is equally neceſſary, 


becauſe the effects are equally pernicious. 

When a miniſter ſuſpected of ill intentions is continued i in employ- 
ment, diſcontent muſt naturally ſpread over the nation; and if the 
end of government be the happineſs of the people; if ſuſpicion and 
jealouſy be contrary to a ſtate of happineſs; and if this ſuſpicion 
which generally prevails, this diſcontent which fills the whole nation, 


can only be appeaſed by the removal of the miniſter; prudence, 


juſtice, and the examples of our anceſtors, ought to influence us to 


endeavour that the affairs of the nation may be transferred to ſuch 


whoſe greater integrity or wiſdom has recommended them to the affec- | 
tion of the people. | ED 

In this'motion, therefore, we need not be bi to ;mply that 
the miniſter is either ignorant or corrupt, but that he is diſliked by 
the people, diſliked to ſuch a degree, my Lords, that it is not ſafe 
for his majeſty to employ him. | 

It is doubtleſs our duty, my Lords, to guard both the rights of the 
people, and the prerogatives of the throne, and with equal ardour 


do remonſtrate to his majeſty the diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, and his own _ 
danger. We are to hold the balance of the conſtitution, and nei- 
| thet to ſuifer the regal power to be oyerborne by a torrent of popular _ 
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fury, nor the people to be oppreſſed by an illegal exertion of authority, 


or the more inſupportable hardſhips of unreaſonable laws. 


B/ this motion, my Lords, the happineſs of the people, and 5 


ſecurity of his majeſty, are at once conſulted, nor can we ſuppreſs ſo 


general a clamour, without failing equally in our duty to both. 
To what, my Lords, is the. untimely end of ſo many kings and 
emperors to be imputed, but to the cowardice or treachery of their 


counſellors, of thoſe to whom they truſted that intercourſe, which 


is always to be preſerved between a monarch and his people? Were 


| kings honeſtly informed of the opinions and diſpoſitions of their ſub- 


jeas, they would never, or or at leaſt rarely perſiſt in ſuch meaſures, 


as by exaſperating the people, tend neceſſarily to endanger themſelves, 


It is the happineſs of a Britiſh monarch, that he has a ſtanding 
and hereditary council, campoſel of men who do not owe their ad - 
vancement to the ſmiles of caprice, or the intrigues of a court, 


who are therefore, neither under the. influence of a falſe gratitude, 


nor of a ſervile dependence, and who may convey to the throne the 
ſentiments of the people, without danger, and without fear. But, 
my Lords, if we are either too negligent, or too timorous to do 
our duty, how is the condition of our ſovereign more ſafe, or more 
happy than that of an emperor of Turkey, who is often ignorant 
of any complaints made againſt the adminiſtration, till he hears the 
people thundering at the gates of his nee: fit 

Let us therefore, my Lords, whatever: may be our opinion of the 
conduct of the miniſter, inform his majeſty of the diſcontent of his 


ſubjects, ſince whether it is juſt or not, the danger is the ſame, 


and whenever any danger threatens the king, we .ought either to 
enable him to oppoſe, or caution him to avoid it. | 
Lord CHOLMONDELEY. ſpoke next, to the following effect: — 
My Lords, I cannot but obſerve in this debate an ambition of po- 
pularity, in my opinion not very conſiſtent with the freedom of de- 
bate, and the dignity of this aſſembly, which ought to be Influenced 
by no other motive than the force of reaſon and truth. 

It has been a common method of cluding the efficacy of arguments 
to charge the opponent with blind adherence to intereſt, or corrupt 


” compliance with the directions of a court ; nor has it been leſs frequent 


to prevent enquiries into -publick meaſures, by . repreſenting them as 
the clamours of faction, the murmurs of Gladegiencs, and tbe pre- 
lude to rebellion, 3 ä . 8 
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So neceſſary, my Lords, has it been always thought to be unin= 
fluenced in our examinations by dependence or intereſt, that the moſt 
irrefragable reaſons have loſt the power of conviction by the con- 
dition and characters of thoſe by whom they were produced, and ſo 
much is it expected from innocence and juſtice to deſpiſe all foreign 
aſſiſtance, and to ſand the teſt of enquiry without aſking the ſup- 
port of power, that every man has been concluded guilty that has 
lied for ſhelter to the throne, > 2 

And ſurely, my Lords, if that man's ſuffrage is of lade weight 
who appears determined to ſubſcribe to the dictates of a miniſter, no 
greater credit can be aſſigned to another who profeſſes himſelf only 
the echo of the clamours of the populace. If it be a. proof of 
2 weak cauſe, and conſciouſneſs of miſconduct to apply to the 


knowledgement. of the inſufficiency of arguments, when the peo- 
ple is called in to ſecond them, and they are only to expect n. 
from the violence of multitudes. 

That all government is inſtituted for the ee of the 0 
that their intereſt ought to be the chief care of the legiſlature, that 
their complaints ought patiently to be heard, and their grievances 
ſpeedily redreſſed, are truths well known, generally acknowledged, 
and I hope always predominant in the mind of every Lord in this 
aſſembly. But, that the people cannot err, that the voice of fame 
is to be regarded as an oracle, and every murmur of diſcontent to 
be pacifed by a change of meaſures, I have never before A 
heard it only to diſregard it. 9 | 

True tenderneſs for the people, my Lords, is to . theis 4 : 
vantage, to protect their liberty, and to preſerve their virtue; and 
perhaps examples may be found ſufficient to inform us that all theſe 
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crown for ſecurity and protection, it may be accounted an ac- 


- effects are often to be n 225 means not generally n, tw — 


- the publick. 
d It is edle, my Lords, for a very ſmall part « the people to 
form juſt ideas of the motives of tranſactions and the tendency of 


5 laws. All negotiations with foreign powers are neceſſarily compli- 
t cated with many different intereſts, and varied by innumerable 
It circumſtances, influenced by ſudden exigeneies, and defeated by 
29 unavoidable accidents. Laws have reſpe& to remote conſequences, 


- and involye a multitude of relations which it requires long ſtudy to 
dicover, | And how difficult it is to jan ot. political conduct, or 
Zh legiſlative 


often the moſt ſkilful ſtateſmen are ane and how is 906g the 

laws require to be amended. 

If then, my Lords, the hs judge " iſles; on theſe 

: Fo they muſt neceſſarily determine without knowledge of the 
queſtions, and their deciſions are then of ſmall authority. If they 

receive implicitly the dictates of others, and blindly adopt the opi- 

nions of thoſe who have gained their favour and eſteem, their ap- 


plauſes and complaints are with reſpeQ to themſelves empty ſounds, 


which they utter as the organs of their leaders. Nor are the deſires 
of the people gratified, when their petitions ate granted; nor their 
| PII, when their murmurs are neglected... #* 

As it is no reproach to the people, that they cannot be 5 proper 
| deduce of the conduct of the government, fo neither are they to 
be cenſured when they complain of injuries not real, and tremble at 
the apprehenſion of ſeverities unintended. Unjuſt complaints, my 
Lords, and unreaſonable apprehenſions, are to be imputed to thoſe 


bo cbürt their regard only to deceive them, and exalt themſelves 


to reputation by reſcuing them from grievances that v were never on, 


and averting dangers that were never near. 


He only who makes the happineſs of the ——_ his leon, 
does them with a true affection and a rational tenderneſs, and he 


vertainly eonſults their happineſs who contributes to, till all ground- 
leſs clamours, and appeaſe all uſeleſs apprehenſions, who employs 


his care not only to preſerve their quiet and their liberty, but to ſecure 
them from the fear of loſing it, who not only eee oat means of 
e ec e enables them to enjoy it. 

Thus it appears, my Lords, that it is poſſible 1 to hin 2 friend at the 
me time to the people and the adminiſtration, and that no man can 
more deſerve their confidence and applauſe, than he that diſlipates 
their unreaſonable terrors, and contributes 1 to n them to 2 
1 F ⁵V— / TT 

That moſt of the clamours againſt we Wen a wiſe 
3 and miſrepreſentations, is apparent from the ſanction 

of the ſenate, which has been given to all the meaſures that are 

q charged as crimes 1 upon the adminiſtratioon. 
That the army is ſupported by the conſent of the hate; cher the 
ſenate has approved the convention, and that our taxes are all im- 


| Poſed 3 e * What then is 


0 rung demanded 


V 


ns ATE % bi 
* y iftative proceedings,” may be eaſily diſcovered by : obſerving how 
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demanded by bots chat cenſure the —_ af, Rick ache * 
that their opinion ſhould be conſidered. as an oyerbalance to the wiſ- 
dom of the ſenate, that no man ſhould be allowed to ſpeak but as 
they dictate, nor to vote but as they 0 influence n oi their rhe- 
toric or Example 5 
To repeat the We e of e os „ 
the arguments which have been produced to confute it, would be a 
tedious and unneceſſary labour ; unnecefſary becauſe it is well knowa 
that they once had the power of convincing. this houſe, and that | 
nothing has ſince happened to leſſen their force, and | becauſe. many 
of them now have been already pen by the noble lords een 
have oppoſed the motion. 
To ſearch far backward for pan 0 errors, nd to take ag of 
later diſcoveries in cenſuring the conduct of any miniſter, is in a 
high degree diſingenuous and cruel; it is an art which may be eaſily 
practiſed, of perplexing any queſtion, by connecting diſtant 5 
and entangling one period of time with another.. 
The only candid method of enquiry is to recur back to the ale 
of affairs, as it then appeared, to conſider what was openly declared, „ 
and what was kept impenetrably ſecret, what was diſcoverable by 72 
human ſagacity, and what v was . the ore of the n PO 
ing politician.  - 8 : | 
With regard to the Seer treaty, it is not, my . requi- 
sie chat we ſhould engage ourſelves in a very minute examination; 
re for it was not only not tranfacted by the right honourable gentleman 
of whoſe behaviour is the ſubject of this debate, but cannot be proved 
to have been known by him till it was formally ratified. If he after=! - 
he wards approved i it either in the council or the ſenate, he cannot juſtly, | 
bow deſtruRive or ridiculous ſoever, that treaty may be thought, be ” 
es charged with more than his ſhave, of the guilt, ng bare TT of a 
3 ſingle vote. 4 | | 
But there is one lit 15 more Ss an \ accuſation not 
iſe aa of crimes which this genthenan did not commit, but which 
on hue not yet been committed, an accuſation formed by prying into 
ſuturity, and exaggerating misfortunes which are yet to come, and 7 
wich may probably be prevented. Well may any man, my Lords, 
the i tink himſelf in danger, when he hears himſelf charged not with 
wk ligh crimes aud miſdemeanors, not with accumulative treaſon, but 
11 ich miſconduct of publick affairs, paſt, preſent, an and future. 
ded WF vor. I. : 5 1 | | The 
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The only Share againſt this "ae which 5 to relate 
more to him than to any other man engaged in the adminiſtration, is 


_ the continuance of the harbour of Dunkirk, which, fays the noble 


duke, he muſt be acquainted with as commiſſioner of the treaſury; but 


if the title of firſt commiſſioner be denied, if his authority be but the 
ſame with that of his aſſociates, whence comes it, my Lords, that he 


is more particularly accuſed than they! 4 Why is his e pes 


greater if his power is only equal? 


But, my Lords, I believe it will appear, that no guilt has been 
contracted on this account, and that Dunkirk was always intended, 
even by thoſe that demanded the demolition of it, to continue a har: 


| bour for ſmall trading veſſels, And that if larger ever arrived from 


thence, they lay at a orig from the wo and were loaded by 
ſmall veſſels from the town. 

With regard to other affairs, my Dinh; they were all tranſacted 
by the council, not by his direction, but with his concurrence, and 
how it is con ſiſtent with juſtice to ſingle him out for cenſure, I muſt 


deſire the noble Lords: to ſhew who approve the motion. 


If the people, my Lords, have been, by miſrepreſentations induſtri- 
ouſly propagated, exaſperated againſt him, if the general voice of the 
nation condemns him, we ought more cautiouſly to examine his con- 


duct, left we ſhould add ſtrength to prejudice too powerful already, 


and inſtead of reforming the errors, and regulating the heat of the 


people; inflame their diſcontent and propagate ſedition. 


- The utmoſt claim of the people is to be admitted as IPO) and 


: ſometimes as evidence, but they have no right to fit as judges, and to 
make us the executioners of their ſentence z and as this gentleman 
nas yet been only condemned by thoſe who have not the opportu- 


nities of examining his conduct, nor the right of Judging hit, [ 
cannot agree to give him up to puniſhment, | e : 

Lord HALiFax ſpoke next in ſubſtance as follows: My id 
though I do not conceive the people infallible, yet I believe that in queſ- 
tions like this they are ſeldom in the wrong, for this is a queſtion not 
of argument but of fact; of fact diicoverable, not by long ded uctions 


and accurate on; = 1 the common arg) of 5 _ 
feeling. 


That it is Aiffcule to. ow the motives. of n nene wa the 


effects of laws, and that it requires long ſtudy and intenſe meditation 
| wa diſcpver elt e is ane true. And, with re- 
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gard to the people in general, it cannot be denied, that neither their 5 
education qualifies them, nor their employments allow them to be. 
much verſed in ſuch enquiries. | | 


But, my Lords, to refer effects to their proper cauſes, and to ob- 
ſerve, when conſequences break forth, from whence they proceed, is 
no ſuch *ardyous- taſk.. The people of the loweſt claſs may eaſily 
ſeel that they are more miſerable this year than the laſt, and may 
enquire and diſcover the reaſon of the aggravation of their miſery; 
they may know that the army is encreaſed, or our trade dimi-_ 
niſhed, that the taxes are een and Pena laws become more 
grievous. / | wy, 5585 

Nor is it leſs eaſy for them to diſcover that theſe ako are not 
brought upon them by the immediate hand of heaven, or the irte- 
iſtible force of natural cauſes; that their towns are not ruined by an 
invaſion, nor their trade confined: by a peſtilence; they may then 
' eaſily collect that they are only unhappy by the miſconduct of their 
governors, i they may aſſign their infelicity to that cauſe, as the val = 
remaining cauſe that is adequate to the effect. , 
If it be granted, my Lords, that they may be miſtaken in their 
reaſoning, it muſt be owned that they are not miſtaken without pro- 
babilities on their ſide: it is probable that the miniſtry muſt injure 
the publick intereſt when it decays without any other viſible cauſe; 
it is ſtill more probable, when it appears that among thoſe whoſe 
ſation enables them to enter into national enquiries, every man 
imputes their calamities to the miniſter, who is not viſibly dependent 


bs on his favour.” It becomes more probable yet when, it appears that it 

15 is the great buſineſs of the miniſter to multiply dependencies, to Ur 
Ireomplices, and to corrupt his judges. 3 
h At leaſt, my Lords, if it be granted, which ſurely cannot be 2 5 1 

s, nied, that the people may be ſenſible of their own miſeries, it is ; 

f- their part to declare their ſufferings, and to apply to this houſe for i 

ot relief, and it is our buſineſs to diſcover the authors of them, and. 

ns Wl bring them to puniſhment. 1 

nd That the people are very layd andi importunatein their ee 


ij daily evident, nor is it leſs apparent that their complaints are juſt; 
he if therefore. their miſeries muſt have an author, let the defenders of 


this gentleman point out the man whom they * e Roper. 1 


oe N | ; 
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But, my Lords, nothing is more ROT 3 the crimes and 
the criminal are equally known, that there i is one man predominant 
in his majeſty” $ councils, and that it has long been 1 the praftice of 
that man at once to oppreſs and ridicule the wle to > Planer thee, 
- and. ſet them at defiance. : 

Nothing is more known than that 1 man e to a hs 
perior knowledge, and exerts a ſuperior power in the management of 
the publick revenues, and, that they have been, ſo. ill managed for 
| many, years, that the expences of peace have been almoſt equal to 

thoſe of a moſt vigorous and extenſive war. | 
| | Nothing i is more probable than that moſt of the 8 negotia⸗ 
ions are conducted by his direction, nor more certain than that they 
haye generally tended only to make us contemptible, - 5 | 


"That the exciſe was projected in his own head, that it was recom 


mended by him- upon his own conviction, and preſſed upon the legiſ- 
lature by his influence, cannot be queſtioned; and if this were bis 
| oply crime, if this were the only. ſcheme of oppreſſion that ever he 


| Fanned out, it is ſuch a declaration of war upon the publick liberty, 


usb an attack of our natural ae eee ENS as Was never 
4 pardoned | by any. inn 

No or ĩs it leſs notorious that the late infamous eit was tranf- 
afted by one of his own dependents, - that he palliated or concealed 
the loſſes of, our merchants, that, he; oppoſed the ae of uur, 
and has ſince obſtructed its operations. 

On this occaſion, my Lords, it may be uſeful to. > rope 5 a5 
parent partiality, of this gentleman! s vindicators, who declare that 


- meaſures are not. to be cenſured ; as imprudent, oply. becauſe. they are 
unſucceſsful, and yet when other inſtances of his conduct fall under 


our examination, think it a ſufficient defence to exclain againſt the 
unjeaſonableneſs of j F judy ring 'before the event. 


bY deny that i in "the conduct both of civil and military affaics he bas. 
obtained, 1 know n not by what m means, an authority ſuperior, to that 
of any other man, an authority irreſiſtible, uncontroulable, and 


regal, is to oppoſe not only common fame, but daily experience. If 
a>Eommilſioner of the treaſury be as no more power than any of his 
aſſociates, hence is it, that to oppoſe or cenſure him, to doubt of 


bis infallibility, to ſuſpect his integrity, or to obſtruct bis influence, 
is oat ider penalty than for feitüre of employ- | 
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ment, as Speis; my Lords, from the late diſmiien of 2 gentle 
man, againſt whom nothing can be alleged but an obſtinate inde- 
n and open diſregard of this arbitrary minifter. 5 

But happy would it be, my Lords, for this nation, if he endea. 
voured not to extend his authority beyond tlie treaſury or the court; 
if he would content himſelf with tyraiinizing o over thoſe whoſe ac- 
ceptance of ſalaries and preferments has already ſubjeQed them to his 
command, without attempting to influence elections, © or to  diredt the 
members of the other oſs - HT 1 Pp 1 

How much the influence of the crown has lid upon at pub. 
lick councils ſinee the advancement of this gentleman, how zealouſly 
it has been ſupported, and how induſtrioully extended, is unneceſſary 
to ee ſince what: is been 6 or felt. by almoſt every | man in 


Nothingean' bs more csi to ot true do 'of TOY af 
ſtitutionz than to imagine, that by fuch meaſures bis majeſty” 5 real 
intereſt is advanced. The true intereſt; my Lords, of. . every! mo- 

of 
narch, is to pleaſe, the people, and the only way of plealing , Bri- 
tons, is to preſerve their liberties, their reputation, and. their com- 


merce.” Evety attempt to extend the power of the « crown beyond 


the limits preſcribed by our laws, muſt in elfect make it weaker, 


dy diverting the "only ſource of 2 firength, the; affection of his 
ſͤbjects. A | 

It is, therefore, my. opinion, my Cords, 75 we Nag to to agree 8 
this motion, as A Randing memorial not only of ur regard for the 
nation, but of o our adherence to our fovereign ; that bis councils may 
be no longer influenced by that man whoſe pernicious advice, and 
unjuſtifiable. conduct, has added new hopes and new ſtrength to his 
enemies, impoveriſhed and exaſperated. his ſubjeQs, inflamed. the 
Giſcontent of the ſeditious, and alma Alert the affection of the 
loyal, 

The Biſhop of SALISBURY ſpoke AY to the following EOS —— 


MY Lords, after all the exaggerations of the errors, and all the 


repreſentations of the mal · conduct of the right honourable gentle- 
man, after the moſt affecting rhetoric, , and the moſt acute enquiries, 
nothing has appeared of weight ſufficient to prevail with me to agree 
to the preſent motion, a motion, if not of an unprecedented, yet 


jof a very extraordinary | kind, which may extend in its conſe- 
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| quences to futurity, and be AIR more dangerous to innocence 
than guilt. 


* 


T cannot yet diſcover any ' proof cafacient to 3 him of inn 


uſurped the authority of firft miniſter, or any other power than that 


. accidental influence which, every man has, whoſe addreſs or eines 
| Have procured, bim the favour of his ſovereign. / 


The uſurpation, my Lords, of regal power mult 1 nine 0 | 


by ſomewhat more than general aſſertions, muſt appear, from ſome 
publick act like that of one of the prelates left regent of the 8 


by Richard the, fit, who as ſoon as the king was gone too 


ar to re- 


turn, in the firſt elevations of his. beart, n Nis new ee by 
| impriſoning his, colleague... ., 


Jo charge this gentleman hang the diſmiſſon. of; any of bis 15 


leagues, can, after, the ſtrongeſt, aggravations, riſe no higher than to 
an accuſation of having adviſed his majeſty to diſmiſs him, and even 
that, my Lords, ſtands at preſent unſupported by evidence, nor could 
it, however unconteſtably proved, diſcover either wickedueſs or weale- | 
neſs, or ſhew any other authority, than ery man ee re 


he were able to attain it. 


FN 
® G41 


If he had diſcharged this gentleman by 805 _ 18 if ne bad 


tranſacted fingly” any great affair, to the diſadvantage of the publick, 


if 


he had impoſed either upon the King or the ſenate by falſe repre- 


fentations, if he had ſet the laws at. defiance, and openly trampled on 
our conflitutlon, and if by theſe practices he had exaltcd himſelf aboye 
the reach of a legal proſecution, it had been worthy of the dignity of 
this houfe, to have over-leaped the common boundaries of cuſtom, 
to have neglected the ſtanding rules of procedure, and to haye brought 
fo eontemptubus and powerful an offender to a level with the reſt of 
| his fellow - ſubjects by expeditious and vigorous methode, to have 
repreſſed his arrogance, broken his power, and overwhelmed him at 
cy by the reſrſtleſs wei igt of an unanimous cenſure, 


But, my Lords, we have in the prefent caſe no provocations | from 


crimes either openly avowed, or evidently proved; and certainly no 
incitement from neceflity to exert the power of the houſe in any ex- 
traordinaty method of proſecution. We may puniſh whenever we 
can convict, and convict whenever we can obtain evidence; let us not 
therefore condemn any mn” unheard, | nor puniſh any man un- 
 Fomlewney, 8 
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My Lords, it is eaſy to charge the moſt blameleſs and gentle proce 
dure with injuſtice and ſeverity, but it is not eaſy to ſupport ſuch an | 


E accuſation without confounding meaſures widely different and diſ- 

at guiſing the nature of things with fallacious miſrepreſentations. ; | 

es Nothing is more evident than that neither condemnation nor pu- 
niſhment is intended by the motion before us, which is only to re- 

nt move from power a man who has no other claim to it than the will 

ae of bis maſter, and who, as he had not been injured by never obtain : 

m ing it, cannot juſtly complain that it is taken from him. 

_ The motion, my Lords, is ſo far from inflicting puniſhment, that 

Dy it confers rewards, it leaves him in the poſſeſſion of immenſe wealth, 


however accumulated, and enables him to leave that office in ſe- 


[- curity, from which moſt of his predeceſſors have been precipitated by | 


to national reſentment, or ſenatorial proſecution. 

en There is no cenſure, my Lords, made of his conduct, no cha 
Id of weakneſs or ſuſpicion of diſhoneſty, nor can any thing be equitably 
= | inferred from it, than that in the opinion of this houſe his majeſty 
it may probably be ſerved by ſome other Loch , more to the fatisfaQion. 
82 of the Britiſh nation. e 

al Though it is not juſt to a 2 7 man ithatic's examination, or 
k to cenſure his conduct merely becauſe it has been unpleaſing or un- 
e- ſueceſsful; though it is not reaſonable that any man ſhould forfeit 
on what he poſſeſſes in his own right, without a crime, yet it is juſt to 
ve withdraw favours only to confer them on another more deſerving; it 
of is juſt in any man to withhold his own, only to preſerve his right, or 
m, obviate an injurious preſcription, and ĩt is therefore juſt to adviſe ſuch 


ht 2 conduct whenever it appears pers to thoſe wat have the * 

of of offering adyice, .. "BRET - + 

ne To adviſe his majeſty, my Lende, is. not only: our ide a5 f 

26 our duty; we are not only juſtifiable in practiſing, but criminal in 
neglecting it. That we ſhould declare our apprehenſions of any 

om impending danger, and our diſapprobation of publick miſeonduct, 

is expected both by our ſovereign and, the people, and let us not by 

EX- omitting ſuch warnings lull the nation and our fovereign into a 


8 dangerous ſecurity, and from tenderneſs to one man prolong or en- 
not creaſe the miſeries of our country, and ee or Sen the ho 
un- f | 7 


72 


nour of our ſovereigu. „ ef 0 


Lord Hzzvey ſpoke next, in effect as follows — My arts this 4 
is ſurely a * deſtined by the noble Lords whe defend the motion, 
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for the fu upport of paradoxical aſſertions, for the exerciſe, of their 
penetration, and oſtentation of their rhetoric ; they haye attempted to 


maintain the certainty of common fame in oppoſition to daily ob- 


ſervation; ; the exiſtence of a ſole miniſter in contradiQtion | to the 


ö ſtrongeſt evidence; and baving by theſe gradations arrived. at the 


higheſt degree 0 of controverſial temerity, are endeavouring to make i it 


| appear, that the publick cenſure of the h houſe of Lords i is no puniſh- 


ment. po EC 


If we take ths liberty, my 3 5 ufir ing known words ina 


new ſenſe, in a meaning reſerved to ourſelves. only 3 wil indeed 
be difficult to confute, as it t will, be impoſſible to. underſtand. us; but 
ir puniſhment be now .to be underſtood as. implying the ſame idea 
which has bitherto been conveyed by | it, it will not be eaſy to ſhew 


| that 2 man thus publickly e cenſured is not ſeverely puniſhed, and, if 


his crimes are not clearly e, puniſhed, in e to lays to 
reaſon, and. to Juſtice. 3 ab. 1 

Ye has been hitherto imagined, my Lords, that no , cal is 
heavier than that of infamy, and ſhame: has, by generous minds, 


been avoided at the hazard of every other miſery. That ſuch a cen- 


ſure as is propoſed by the motion, muſt irreparably deſtroy, the repu- 
tation of the perſon againſt whom it is directed, that it muſt confirm 
the reports of his enemies, impair the eſteem of his friends, mark 
him out to all Europe as unworthy of his ſovereign's favour, and re- 
preſent him to lateſt reren, as an Wee 1 — * __ 
tably certain. 

Theſe, my Lords, are [this er e of the! addreſs 
moved for by the noble lord; and, if ſuch conſequences - are not 
penal, it will be no longer i in 1 nat to n aur laws by lance 


tions terror oY . 


To condemn a man anbeprd is an open my agrant viclition of 
| the firſt law of juſtice, but it is ſtill a wider deviation from it to 
puniſh'a man unaccuſed ; no crime has been charged upon this gen- 
tleman propertioned to the penalty propoſed by the viotions” and the 
charge that has been produced is deſtitute of proof. 


Let us therefore, my Lords, reverence” the 'gfeat laws of debe 


and juſtice, let us preſerve our high character and prerogative of 
' Judges, without deſcending to the low province of accuſers and 
executioners; let us ſo far regard our e our” liberty, and 


our N as to reject the motion. EOS. 
= | 1 | See 
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Several other lords ſpoks in this debate, which laſted eleven Thi 
at length the queſtion was put, and on a OR nn 
negatiye. Content $9... Not: content 108. . 
Glier the determipatign of the. foregoing 3 the duke ind 
MRR oN roſe up and ſpoke. as follows 
My Lords, though your. gatience myſt un ndoubtedly b be wearied by 
the unuſual length of this day's debate, a debate protracted i in my 
opinion, not by the difficulty of the queſtions, but by the obſtinacy 
of prejudice, ea ardour of. paſſion, and the deſire of victory; yet 
doubt oat. but the, regard which this aſſembly. has always paid to this 
Gfety and bappioeſs, of the ſtate, will inclige you to ſuppoct the far 
tigue of attention a wa Wales eee 
bility another motion. 5 COIN ITY. 4 net og rect 
„be, propoſition which 7, am « hows. 10 lay downs, e Lone ehe 
fuch as can admit of controverſyʒ it is ſuch a ſtanding, pringiple. as 
vas always 2 even by thaſe, wha have, deviated from. it. 
uch A, known truth as never. was &epigh,, though, it e dn 
eq to h have been forgotten l OBITLF By | 
"Ft ut, my I Lords, as it never can be forgotten: without i injury; to par» 
„ perſons, and danger to the ſtate in general, it cannot be, too 
frequently recollected,, or too firmly eſtabliſhed; it · ought not only 
to be tacitly admitted, but. publickly decla red, ſince no. man's for- 
une, liberty, or life, can be ſafe, where his judges, ſhall think thems 
ſlyes at liberty to act upon any, other principle. I therefore moves 
E That any attempt to inflict any kind of ꝑuniſhment on any perſon 
without allowing him an opportunity to make his defence, or with - 
out any proof of any crime or miſdemeanor, ce committed! by, him, is 
contrary to natural juſtice, the fundamental laws of this realm, and 


the ancient eſtabliſned uſage of anne, and is e Fee 
of liberties of the ſubj ft,” 5 | 
He was ſeconded by the Duke of eee ho Lords | 
though the motion made by, the, noble duke is of ſuch a kind, that 
io oppoſition « can be expected or feared,, yet T. riſe up to ſecond it, 
it it ſhould be e that what cannot be ee is ”_ un 
villiogly admitted. , 
That where this maxim, is not. 7 3 Fe i 5 10 
and liberties are. empty, ſounds, is unconteſtably evident; if this 
principle be forſaken, guilt and innocence are equally ſecure, all 
taution is vain, an! all bee ußsleſt. Caprice will in our courts 


ſupply 


/ 
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ſupply ths place of reaſons and all evidence muſt ſ give way to +" 
or to favour. 
I hope, therefore, my Loki that your abe to juſtice, to truth, 


and to your own ſafety, will influence you to confirm this great and 


ſelf-evident principle by a ftanding reſolution, that may not only re- 


tain oppreffion in the preſent age, or Greet the judiciary . | 


Wie” of our ſucceſſors. 
Lord Lover roſe next, and ſpoke as follows by Lords, liberty 
and4uſtice muſt always ſupport each other, they can never long 


flouriſh apart, every temporary expedient that can be contrived to 


preferve or enlarge liberty by means arbitrary and oppreſſive, forms a 
precedent which may in time be made uſe of to violate or deſtroy it. 
Liberty is in effect ſuſpended, whenever injuſtice is practiſed, for 
what is liberty, my Lords, but the power of an . e 


_ without controul, and without danger. 


But, my Lords, if any man may be condemned unheard, if july 
ment may precede evidence, what ſafety, or what confidence can 
integrity afford ? It is in vain that any man means well, and acts 
prudentiy, it is even in vain that he can Se the TRIER and pru- 
n of his conduct. £ 

By liberty, my Laas can never be meant the privilege of doing 
wrong without being accountable, becauſe liberty is always ſpoken of 
as happineſs, or one of the means to happineſs, and happineſs and 
virtue cannot be ſeparated. The great uſe of liberty muſt therefore 
be to preſerve juſtice from violation, juſtice the great publick virtue, 
by which-a kind of equality is diffuſed over the whole ſociety, by 


which wealth is reſtrained * oppreicd, aa err preſeryed 


from ſervitude, | 

Liberty, general liberty, muſt Wp 101 Juſtice ; ; for where- 
ever any part of a ſtate can be unjuſt with impunity, the reſt are 
faves. That to condemn any man unheard is oppreſſive and unjuſt, 
is beyond controverſy demonſtrable, and that no fuch power is 
——_ by ou NE will, 1 hope, rote from your reſolu· 
tions. COVER 

Lord Gowes . ſpoke next : —My Lords, to the principle laid 
down by thoſe noble lords, I have no objection, and concur with 
them in hoping that all our proceedings will contribute to eſtabliſh 


it; but why it ſhould be confirmed by a formal reſolution, why the 
3 houſe ſhould ſolemnly declare their aſſent to a maxim which it 


£4 | | | would 
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would be auf, to een is en =o penetration to diſ- 
over.. JF 1 VR 
Though the pohly lord's bel cannot. vs 3 yet his 
motion, if it is deſigned to imply any cenſure of the proceedings 
of this day, may reaſonably be rejected, and that ſome cenſure 
is intended, we may conjecture, becauſe no other ae can de 
given why it was not made at ſome other time een 
Lord HAL Ir Ax then roſe :=>My Lords, that à cenſure is ende 
pill, I ſuppoſe, not be denied, and that ſuch a cenſure is unjuſt 
muſt doubtleſs be the opinion of all thoſe who are ſuppoſed: to have! 
incurred it, and it will therefore not be wondered that the motion 


. is oppoſed by them, as indecent and calumnious: late as it is, my 
ir Lords, I will not for my part ſuffer ſuch an indignity without op- 
it poſition, and ſhall think my conſcience and my honour require, that 
mould not be overborne by perſeverance or by numbers; but that I · 
ſhould, if I cannot convince the noble lords by argument, of the! 
n impropriety of che motion, record my reaſons ne my * which: 
ts may perhaps be more candidly received by poſterity. 1 art 
1 Lord TALBOT ſpoke to this effect: My Lords, it is not without 
| indignation; that I hear a motion ſo injurious to my own honour, ! 
8 and to that of the noble lords who have concurred with me in theꝰ 
of laſt debate, nor without contempt that I obſerved the motion con- 
nd founded with the poſitions contained in it, the low ſubtility of ſuch | 
re conduct is no leſs to be deſpiſed than the malice to be abhorred. 9 2 
ce, . fifty nine lords are here branded as ſtrangers or enemies to che 5 
by rſt principle of judicial equity, for doing what will entitle them to 
ed the general applauſe of every man in the kingdom that has the full 
poſſeſſion of his underſtanding or the free uſe of his e We _y 
re man that can diſtinguiſh truth or feel oppreſſion. go 
ne Tbey have endeavoured to reſcue their country from the epi of 
|, penſioners and the tyranny of an army, from perpetual taxes, and 
is uſeleſs expences; they have attempted to expoſe the errors of arte 
Ul gant ignorance, and to depreſs the power of greatneſs e D 
| corruption and ſwelling beyond legal reſtraints, 7 o6 
aid hat for ſuch attempts they are'vilified and tepredehag;s is not 
ith to be obſerved without indignation and aſtoniſhment; aſtoniſhment 
ih which nothing could abate but' the recollection of the ſituation of 
the tnaſe lords who have united to promote ſo unjuſt a cenſure. 
it Let us, my Lords, conſidet the cireumſtances of the three noble 


lords 


— 
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ner merit than that of meaning well, and when Jam convinced, 
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lords by whom this motion has been made and Saas let us take 


a view of their conduct, and conſider the viſible motives to which 


it may be'aſcribed; their places, their dependence 
Lord CHOLMONDELEY ſpoke next in ſubſtance as follows :—My 


Loads; I riſe'thus abruptly to preſerve that order and decency which 


is eſſential to publick councils, and particularly ſuitable to the dig- 
nity of this aſſembly, which can only become a ſcene of tumult and 
confuſion'by ſuch methods of debate, and loſe that reſpect which it 
has hitherto. preſerved,” not only by the juſtice of its ere 
hut by the ſolemn grandnur6 1 its procedure. 

The motion, my Lords, is allowed to contain nothing but what 


| every man avows' in ſpeculation, and obſerves, or ought to obſerve, 


in publiek tranſactions, and yet thoſe that offer and ſupport it are 
repreſented as abettors of oppreſſion, and inſtruments of tyranny. 

lt is ſurely wonderful, my Lords, that thoſe who are ſollicitous 
for the preſervation of their own: honour, and ſo diligent to obviate 
the woſt remote reflection that may glance upon it, ſhould: not re- 
member, that the ſame delicacy may raiſe in others the ſame reſent- 


ment when their reputation is openly. attacked; and that while 


theyrare aſſerting the right of the minority to an exemption from 
cenſure, they ſhall not allow the _ number at leaſt an _ 


r claim to the ſame privilege. 


Lord TAT RBO r then reſumed: ene; pan bbs any 1 wa 
eſcaped. from me that deſerves ſuch ſevere animadverſions, your Lord- 
ſhips - muſt decide. For what: I might intend: to ſay, | ſince by the 
interruption of that noble lord 1 was hindered from r I 


hope I ſhall not be accountable. . 


Not that I acknowledge myſelf (0 have aſſerted any . 5 Aae 
contrary to law, or to the privileges of the houſe, or inconſiſtent 


With the chatacter of an independent lord; a character which I ſhall 


always endeavour to preſerve, and which I will not forfeit for the 
ſmiles of a court, the dignity of high ce or the affluence 


of a penſion. Y Ferns” 10 11 81 


Nor, my Lords, whenever the neceſſities of my. Wa require 
that I ſhould ſpeak my ſentiments with freedom, will I be awed in- | 
to ſilence and eile but will ſet ys power at defiance that 
ſhall dare to reſtrain. ne. 

I pretend not, my ne to be dag in the es I Galen no 


after 


"a 
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after proper examination, has 1 am ' engaged on the fide of truth RS, 


I will trample on that inſolence that ſhall command me to ſuppreſs ' 
my ſentiments. © 
When I reflect, my La on the Jiſtreſſes 4 my countrys win | 
[ obſerve the ſecurity and arrogance of thoſe whom Leonſider as the 
authors of the publick miferies, I cannot always contain my reſent- 
ment; I may perhaps ſometimes ſtart out into unbecoming tranſports, 
and ſpeak in terms not very ceremonious of ſuch abandoned, ſuch de- 
teſtable But as this is, perhaps, not the language of the houſe, 
| ſhall endeayour to repreſs it, and hope that the bounds of decency 
have never been- ſo far tranſgreſſed by me Len I ſhould be expoſed 
to the cenſure of your Lordſhips. 1 | 
Lord ABINGDON next roſe and faid : —My Lords, the preſent 
motion Is: undoubtedly juſt, - but by no means neceflary, or particu= 
larly adapted to the preſent time. It contains a general principle, 
unconteſted, and eſtabliſhed; a principle which this aſſembly has 
never denied, and from which I know not that it has ever departed. 
As there is therefore no particular neceſſity of confirming it. by 


; a new reſolution, and as the preſent time ſeems leſs proper than any. 
| other, I cannot but declare my opinion, that to reſume it at ſome. 
1 other time will be more prudent, than to give the lords who think 
N their conduct cenſured any occaſion of reſentment or diſcontent... 

$ Lord CARTERET ſpoke to the following effect: My Lords, the 
— maxim laid down in the preſent motion, is in itſelf inconteſtable, 
e and ſo far from any inconſiſtency with the former, that as there was 
1 


no reaſon for making, there is in my opinion none for oppoling it 5 
it may at any time be made, it may at any time be properly paſſ- 
er! d, And J hope that our unanimity on this occaſion will ſhe that 

auth, however  unfeaſongbiy advanced, will in this houſes, be al- 
ways received, 


he But, leſt the noble Kia who have oppoſed ' a motion. ſhould i 

ce think their honour engaged in continuing the oppoſition, I take tbe 
liberty, my Lords, to move that the previous queſtion may be put. 

ire 

in- Ocher lords ſpoke on each ſide; at laſt the previous queſtion, was 

hat 


put by the preſident, who demanded, Is it your Lordſhips 
pleaſure, that the queſtion be now put? Thoſe lords who are 
bor it, ſay Content: thoſe who are againſt it ſay, Not content.“ 
There. was accordingly a cry of both; after Which _ preſi- 
NT dent 


DEBATE, VV 


dent . © the contents ER it ; and 1 lords replying 

the non contents have it,” his Tordſhip faid © the non con- 

- tents muſt go below the bar;* which is the manner of dividing 

E the houſe, Thoſe who remained being told in their ſeats, and 

' thoſe who went out being told at coming in again, chere were 

| Content $1, Not content 54: | 
46 mY that the reſolution moved for, paſſed without a diviſion. 
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1 6 N a motion 2 bringing in a bill Io as better 
cleanſing and paving the flrects of Mefiminſter, and the liberties 
_ thereof: in c de which motion he Nag g. tothe TOE pare" 


ae 


"Sm, though the grievance which 1 am out to Jay before the houſe 
is not of the moſt formidable or dangerous kind, yet as it is ſuch as 
grows every day greater, and ſuch as every day endangers the lives of 
thouſands, * hope it will not be thought uſeleſs or improper to pro- 

poſe it to the conſideration of this aſſembly, to offer my thoughts on 
the methods by which it may be moſt eaſily removed, and to en- 
deavour to incite others to the fame conſiderations, _ 

It is impoſible, Sir, to come to this aſſembly, or to return from it with- 
out obſervations on the preſent condition of the ſtreets of Weſtminſter; 
obſervations forced upon every man, however inattentive, or how- 

ever engroſſed by re flections of a different kind. 

Fhe warmeſt zeal for publick happineſs, the = anxious vigilance 
againſt general dangers, muſt I believe ſometimes give way to objects 
immediate, though of leſs 1 importance, nor will the moſt public ſpirited . 
ſenators deny, that they have often been in the ſtreets alarmed with 
odſtructions, of ſhocked with nuiſances. BE 

The filth, Sir, of ſome parts of the town, and the inequality and 

| ruggedneſs, of others, cannot but in the eyes of foreigners. diſgrace 
our nation, and, incline them to imagine us a people, not only with- 
out delicacy, but without government, a herd of barbarians, or 2 


| colony of wende jͤͤGͤͤCͥͤ ⁵ᷣ : 
| e The 
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The moſt diſguſting part of the character given by travellers, of 
che moſt ſavage nations, is their neglect or cleanlineſs, of which 
perhaps no part of the world affords more proofs, than the ſtreets 
of the Britiſh capital; a city famous for wealth, and commerce, and 
plenty, and for every other kind of civility and politeneſs, but which 
abounds with ſuch heaps of filth, as a lavage would look on with 
amazement: 

If that be allowed which is generally believed, that putrefaQtion 
and ſtench are the cauſes of peſtilential diſtempers ; the removal of 
this grievance may be preſſed from motives of far greater weight 
than thoſe of delicacy and pleaſure, and I might ſolicit the timely 
care of this aſſembly for the preſervation of innumerable multitudes, 
ind intreat thoſe, who are watching againſt flight misfortunes, to 


readful of calamities. 

Not to dwell, Sir, upon dangers, which may 5 be FELT By 
only imaginary, I hope that it will be at leaſt conſidered, how much 
the preſent negle& of the pavement is detrimental to every carriage, 
whether of trade or pleaſure, or convenience, and that thoſe Who 


ſe have allowed ſo much of their attention to petitions, relating to the, 
* oads of the kingdom, the repair of ſome of which is almoſt every 
of ſeſſion thought of importance ſufficient to produce debates in this 
* boiſe, will not think the ſtreets of the capital alone unworthy. of 6 
oy their regard. : 
8 That the preſent neglect of Jeng and paving the ſtreets is 
ſuch as ought not to be borne, that the paſſenger is every where 
* | either ſurpriſed and endangered by unexpected chaſms, or offended or 
955 obſtructed by mountains of filth, is well known to every one that 
* has paſſed a ſingle day in this great city ; and that this grievance is _ 
| vithout remedy is a ſufficient proof that no magiſtrate has at pre- 
dee bat power to remove it; for every man's private regard to his own 
eas aſe and ſafety, would i incite him to exert his authority on this oc- 
ited alion, | 
with | 


1humbly propoſe, FRIES that a bill may be brought i into is 
bouſe, to enable his majeſty's juſtices of peace for the liberties of 
Weſtminſter, to inſpe& the publick ways of this city; and puniſh | 
be negle& of cleanſing and paving them; or that a new officer be 
pointed, and v with full authority for the ſame purpoſe. 
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unite their endeavours with mine, to avert the greateſt and moſt 


12 


Mr. 


* 


2 
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10 Mr, Sanpys ſpoke next is” chie elfedi = Sir, IF, 1 believe the 
grievance, fo much complained of by the' Tight honourable n mem. 
ber, is not difficult to be removed without? a new ack of the, legiſla- 
ture, being perhaps more properly to be impured to the neglizence 
of the Juſtices, than'a defect of their authority; Z for they have al- 
ready ſufficient p power to regulate this diſorder : and T may be allowed 


to hope Sir, that they do not want leiſure to obſerve it, ſor their 


Humber is ſo g great, that if we ſuppoſe them to be wholly engaged by 


the common TARTAR of their office, : 4 foreigher would have occaſion 


of reproathing us with defects r more important thart want of delicacy, 
and might ju uſtly cenſure us as a people corrupt beyond the common 
rate of uad wickedneſs, : a nation divided a into two claſſes, 
ma ſtrates and criminals. 5 
ut they in reality abound” ſo Sos £ among us, that moſt of them 
| are only nominal magiſtrates, veſted with authority which they never 
exert, or exert to bad purpoſes, and which it were well if they were 
Ane to employ i in the real ſervice of their country, by ſuperintend- 
- ihg the paviours and the ſcavengers, (trees 

For this reaſon it is unneceſſary to erect a new officer, as an in- 
ſpeQor of our ſtfeets, ſince every office that is not neceſſary i is per- 
nicioũs. Were the conſequences of this grievance ſuch as they have 
been repreſe nted T ſhould perhaps willingly erett a new office, though 
. Tfhould not be ſurpriſed” to hear the wiſeſt man declare rather for a 
3 than an increaſe of officers. | | 

* neither think the grievance töte, nor the methods 
pPrtopoſed ſor removing it t neceſſary. or  propery ] declare 2 againtt 
the motion. 

Lord GAE ſpoke in the following manner :—Sir, as the orievance 
cannot be denied to be real, and the motion therefore may reaſonably 
be imagined to have been made without any other i intention than of 
benefting the publick by an "uſeful law, 1 cannot diſcover any ſuf- 
fictent reaſon for a rejection ſo peremptory and contemptuous, 

That every man is diſguſted, and almoſt every man daily en- 
ditigered i in our ſtreets; hab not 'been denied ; nor will any man, I 
ſuppoſe, queſtion what, if he has not yet expericnced it, he may per- 
baps de fully convinced of, in his next viſit or excurſion. 

Thoöfe evils, which every man feels, though flight, are "worthy of 


the armen of . and wat danger that threatens mul- 
titudes, 


\ 
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titudes, though diſtant, ought to be averted ; for a ſmall diſorder, 
like a ſmall expence, when it tens to 2 becomes a na- 
tional affair. 

But though this motion may perhaps be liable to tome objections, 
there is certainly no ſuch abſurdity to be found in it, as may juſtify 
us in rejecting it without examination: to reject a motion when it 
is firſt offered, is a proof of prejudice, next to that of rejecting it 
unheard ; it is to determine a queſtion, before i it is diſcuſſed or can 
be fully ae 


Mr. SanDys replied in ſubſtance as follows: co I cannot but 


differ very widely in opinion from the right honourable member that 
ſpoke laſt, with regard to the propriety of oppoſing a motion when 
it is firſt made; a practice, which I can by no means think incon- 
ſiſtent with either decency or prudence, and which would perhaps be 
of uſe to the publick, if it was more frequent. 

When any motion is made, it is ſubjected to the confuleracila of 
this aſſembly, and every member is at full liberty to examine and 
diſcuſs it. If it appears to deſerve farther attention, it may be ad- 


mitted, but if the ſubje& be either improper or unſeaſonable, or the | 


meaſures propoſed injudicious or dangerous, it is then to be rejected, 


* 


and if it is at laſt to be rejected, it is ee that no time a to 


be thrown away upon it. 

The hours, and days, and weeks, that hwy tow e 
ſpent upon bills which after all our endeavours could not be paſſed; 
the delays of real benefits to the publick, which have been produced 
by long purſuits of ſhadowy advantages, have inclined me to a more 
expeditious method of proceeding, * determined me 8 to te- 
ject what I cannot hope to amend. 


The e being put, paſſed in the negative, 1 142 ng 109. 


* 


Vor. I. 
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' DEBATE ON THE SECOND READING OF A BILL TO PREVENT IN. 
' CONVENIENCIES ARISING FROM INSURANCE OF SHIPS, 


Taz bill being read, Sir Joun BAR NAR D ſpoke thus:—Sir, there 
cannot be brought before this houſe any queſtions more difficult in 
themſelves, more entangled with a multiplicity of relations, or more 
_ perplexed with an endleſs diverſity. of circumſtances, than thoſe 
which relate to commercial affairs; affairs on which the moſt expe- 
riencad often diſagree, and on which the moſt 6 * deceiye 
themſelves with erroneous conjectures. 

There are no queſtions, Sir, which require ſo much perſonal know- 
Hedge of the ſubject to which they relate, nor is there any ſubje& 
with which ſo few gentlemen in this houſe have had opportunities of 
being acquainted. There are no queſtions, Sir, which their variety 
of relations to different perſons expoſes to be ſo eaſily miſrepreſented 
without detection, nor any in which the oppoſition. of particular in- 
tereſts ſo much incites a falſe repreſentation. In all theſe caſes, de- 
deit is eaſy, and there is a ſtrong temptation to deceive. 

Nor are theſe. queſtions, Sir, always perplexed by intentional 


fraud, or falſe aſſertions, of which they that utter them are themſelves 


conſcious, 

Thoſe who ee us, do not always 8 any undd of which 
they are convinced, or ſet facts before us in any other light, than that 
in which themſelves behold them; they for the moſt part err with an 
honeſt intention, and propagate no miſtakes but thoſe N they 
have themſelves admitted, _ 

Of this kind, Sir, are doubtleſs the meaſures 1 in the bill 
before us, which thoſe by whom they are promoted may eaſily 

think to be of benefit to the publick, but which, I believe, vill 
appear the reſult of im perfect views, and partial conſideration. 

The great and fundamental error, Sir, of the patrons of this bill, 
ſeems to be an opinion that the practice of inſuring is not known to 
other nations, nor can be carried on in any other place, and from 
this principle they Ee conſequences, which, if they were 00 

: tably 


7 


la 
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tably certain, might eaſily influence us to an immediate approbation 


of the bill, as . to ſecure our commerce, and diſtreſs our 
enemies. ; 


They conclude, Sir, with ſulicient juſtneſs, that very few mer- 75 
chants would hazard their fortunes in long voyages or diſtant com · 
merce, or expoſe themſelves to the dangers of war, without ſecurity 
which inſurances afford them, and having perſuaded themſelves that 
ſuch ſecurity is to be obtained from no other nation, they imagine 
that we might, by prohibiting it, confine all the foreign veſſels in 
their ports, and deſtroy by one en the trade of both our _ 
and our enemies, 7 | | 

That our Eaft India company may deſire hs ratification of this ill 
Icannot deny, becauſe they might perhaps receive from it ſome tem- 
porary advantage by the ſhort inconveniencies which thoſe whom 
they conſider as the enemies of their commerce would feel from it, 


They may deſire it, becauſe the experiment, if it fails, as it muſt, 


cannot injure them; and if it ſucceeds, may produce great advan- 
tages to them: they may wiſh it, becauſe they will feel the me te; ; 
benefit, and the detriment will fall upon others. 

I ſhall not enquire whether our merchants are inclined to look with 
malevolence on all thoſe who cultivate the ſame branches of com- 
merce with themſelves, though they have neither the violation of na- 
tural rights, nor the infringement of national treaties, to complain 
of, I ſhould be unwilling to ſuſpe& a Britiſh merchant, whoſe ac- 
quaintance with the conſtitution of his own country ought to ſhew 
bim the value of liberty, who ought to be above narrow-ſchemes, by 
the knowledge which his profeſſion enables him to gain, of a deſire 
toencroach upon the rights of others, or to engroſs the general bene- 
fits of nature; and ſhall only obſerve, that ſeveral other nations can 
plead a claim to the Eaft India trade, a claim of equal validity with 
our own; that the Danes have their ſettlement there, and that the 
Portugueſe diſcovered the way to thoſe regions of wells from N 
ſome perhaps are inclined to exclude them. 

But nothing is more vain than to attempt to exclude them by re- 
ſuling to enſure their ſhips, becauſe the opinion that they can be in- 
ſured by no other nation is entirely without foundation. There are 
it this time offices of inſurance along the whole coaſts of the Mid- 
land fea, among the Dutch, and even among the French, Nothing 
can debar any nation from the trade of inſurance but the want 
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of money, and that money is not wanted by foreigners for this 
purpoſe, appears from the great ſums RENE they have 9 in 
our funds. 

Fhat this trade is now tarried on chiefly by this nation, though 
not ſolely, is inconteſtible, but what can be inferred from that, but 
that we ought not to obſtruct our own gain; that we ought not to 
make a law to deprive ourſelves of that advantage of which either fa- 
vourable aceidents or our own fagacity have put us in poſſeſſion. 

For this reaſon it appears that it would not contribute to the wealth 
of of the publick to debar us from inſuring the ſhips even of thoſe with 
whom we are at war, for it is always to be remembered that they will 
receive no detriment from ſuch prohibitions,” nor will feel any other 
confequence from them than a neceſſity of ö to "ome other 
nation the profit which we receive from it. ; 

What the profit is which ariſes to the nation from the ts of in- 
| ſarance it is not poſfible exactly to determine, but that the trade is 
really advantageous may be reaſonably conceived, becauſe after many 

yeats experience it is diligently followed, and a law was never ne- 

ceſſary to prohibit the purſuit of a buſirieſs by which nothing was to be 
gained. But could the gain of the inſurer be a doubtful point, there 
is a certain advantage to the nation by the money paid for commiſſion, 

5 eee ſtamps, and the credit of the premium depoſited here. 

I might add, Sir, another conſiderable ſum yearly ariſing to the 
Lorem ment. from the additional letters, occaſioned by this trade, 
which, encreaſe the revenues of the en e = de- 
duction for additional charge. | 

That the loſs of this profit, 42 415 gain of Aung wal dah 

: von the ratification of this bill, cannot be denied; nor does it ap- 
pear, that this loſs will be counterbalanced by wy eg that 

will be gained over our rivals or our enemies. 

Whether this bill, Sir; would produce to the wats of that 

| city by which it is promoted, the advantages which they expect from 

it, or remove any of the grievances of which they complain, I am 
not able poſitively to determine; but know, that it is not uncommon 
for merchants, as well as other men, to confound private with pub- 
lick .grievances, and to gige their own intere® ang OT of the 
nation. 1 
With regard, Sir, 4 50 a antics of ;nforing, he or 10 2550 


as the” m is, when. an imaginary: - is put upon the ſhip ot 
cargo, 


22 . * * 4 
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cargo, often much above its real worth, it cannot be denied, that 
ſome opportunities may be given by it for wicked practices. "But 
were will always be circumſtances in which there can be no ſecurity | 
gainſt frauds, but common faith; nor do I ſee how we can ſecute 
the inſurers againſt the poſſibility of being defrauded. ul 
I cannot indeed diſcover, Sir, how this method of invating cat 


be prevented; for how can the value of a cargo be eſtimated," whielf 


js to be collected in a long voyage, at different ports, and where 
the ſucceſs of the adventurers often depends upon lucky accidehts, : 
which are indeed always hoped for, but ſeldom happen, An imagi- 
nary value muſt therefore be fixed upon, when the ſhiv leaves the 
port; becauſe the ſucceſs of that voyage cannot be foreknown, and 
the contracting parties may be ſafely truſted to fee that Vie; with 
out any law to direct or reſtrain t ge. | 

If the merchants are oppreſſed by any pobifite" inconveniences, 
and can find means of redrefling them without injuring the pub- 
lick commerce, any propoſal for that purpoſe ought to be favour- 
ably received ; but as the bill now before us propoſes general re- 
traints, and propoſes to remove grievances, which are not felt, 
by remedies, which thoſe, upon whom they are to operate, do not 
prove, I HO it ought not to be referred to a epo e my re- 
jected. , 

Mr, . „. next as terms to this Pepe —Sir, when 
| irſt: propoſed this bill to the houſe, I lamented the abſence of that 
bonourable gentleman, from whoſe diſcuſſions and arguments 1 
expected great information; and for whoſe judgment, in all com- 
mercial queſtions, L have the higheſt eſteem, as his penetration not 
only enables him to diſcover” the conſequences of methods which 
have not yet been tried, but as his extenſive ' acquaintance” with 
many branches of trade, cannot but have informed him of the luer 
cels of many expedients a as n in N nations as our on, 
for the advaneement of it. e h 

Trade, Sir, is a ſubjeR;" of: which it has been an ut lite; 
that very few gentlemen have attained knowledge ſufficient tv qua- 
lify themſelves to judge of the propriety of any new regulation; 
and J cannot but confeſs,” that I have no uncommon! {kill in theſe 
queſtions, What I have to offer on this occaſion, has been ſupgeſted 
to me,” not ſo much by my own obſervations, as by the intelligence 
wich. 1 haye very induſtriouſly ſought, and VF Way as J endea. 
3 N 3 . voured 
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' voured to enquire of thoſe whoſe opinion was leaſt likely to be per- 
verted by their intereſt, I hope I have not been miſled. 

The merchants, Sir, to whom it has been my fortune to apply, 
Have generally concurred in the opinion that the preſent. practice of 
inſuring is prejudicial to our commerce, nor have I found any 
diſagreement RO my conſtituents and the traders of this great 
metropolis. © 

I am . to TEEN that 4 ean hs any WY for which 
the wiſdom of this aſſembly cannot diſcover a remedy, and am there- 
fore of apinion, that if the grievance is real, ſome expedient may 
be diſcovered for removing it ; and that it is real, I cannot but be 
: convinced by the declarations of ſo many men, who can have no in» 
tereſt in complaining when they ſuffer nothing, ayd whoſe known 
abilities exempt them from thg ſuſpicion of imputing any part of 
their uneaſineſs to a cauſe which cannat produce it. 

The bill before us, Sir, ręquires, in my opinion, ſome 3 

ments, and in its preſent ſtate might, perhaps, produce more de- 

triment than advantagę; but ſince it is neceſſary at leaſt to attempt 

ſomething for the relief of men ſo uſeful. ta this nation, it appears 

to me. neceſſary to form a committee, and to Eelihennto on this ſub- 
ject with more attention, 


Mr. Lock woop ſpoke next to the following effect: te. though | 


Jam not of opinion that the bill in its preſent ſtate ought to be 

paſſed into a law, yet I am far from thinking it ſo imperfe& as not 

eaſily to be amended, and, therefore, am _— that it ſhould be 
Fonſidered in a committee, & 

I have not, Indeed, Sir, often e that bills injudicioully 
frawp yp at firſt have received great improvements from a ſecand con- 
ſideration, and have found it more eaſy ta form a new bill, than to 
make alteratipns in one that is laid beſore us, for ſome original ertor 
will commonly remain, and the ſentiments of different men pur- 

ſuing different views, can ſeldom be modelled into one conſiſtent 

ſcheme. But 1 am far from conſidering this bill as one of thoſe 
that cannot bę amended, far I can diſcoyer but few objeRions to 
the regulations propaſed ip it, and thoſe not relating to any of the 
_ eſſential parts, hut flight and circumſtantial, ſuch as wil mw 

femor ed, ar perhaps anſwered. 

Ibo grievance, dir, for which this bill e a W is ſo 
* . *. ſo e lamented, that, I beliers 


thele 
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there is not any thing more worthy of the attention of the legif= 
lature than an enquiry into the cauſe of it, and the proper method 

of redreſſing it. 

In our enquiry into the cauſes of this obſtruQion of ky I ang 
of opinion, Sir, that the practice of inſuring, intereſt or no intereſt, 
will appear to be the foundation of this general uneaſineſs, it will be 

found a practice of ſo natural a tendency to fraud, and fo. eaſily ſuſ- 
ceptible of diſhoneſt artifices, that J believe, every member of this 
houſe will deſire its ſuppreſſion. 

To confirm my aſſertion, Sir, and ;luſtrate the ä e 
us, I ſhall mention ſome particular inſtances of fraud to which this 
cuſtom has given occaſion, of fraud ſo evident and ſo deteſtable that 
it cannot be related without indignation. 125 . 

The Royal George was a large ſhip belonging to 8 South-ſea 
company, which having been a voyage to Vera Cruz, put in at Ja- 
maica in her return; and being there refitted to proceed on her voyage 
home wards, ſet ſail, and came within a week's ſailing of the port, 
when upon a ſudden the officers entered into a conſultation, and 
determined to go back a month's voyage to Antigua, for what rea- 
ſon, Sir, may eaſily be gueſſed, when it was told that a ſhip was in⸗ 

ſured upon a ſuppoſed value of ſixty thouſand pdunds. 

This reſolution, Sir, was no ſooner formed, than orders were 
given to change the courſe and ſteer to Antigua, in oppoſition to all 
the remonſtrances of the carpenter, who is the proper judge of the 
condition of a veſſel, and who declared with honeſty and reſolution 
againſt their whole procedure. But they purſued their new ſcheme 
without any. regard to his murmurs or aſſertions, and when they 
ariyed at Antigua, found ſome method of influencing the. officers 
of that iſland to declare the ſhip unfit for the mien of the 

voyage. e 

Their deſign, Sir, was now happily compleated, . To confirm the. 
determination which had been pronounced in their favour, they 
ſtranded the ſhip upon a bank of ſand, forced out the iron that 
grapples the timber together, and having firſt taken away the maſts 
and rigging, and whatever elſe could be uſed or ſold, threw the bal- 
laſt to each end, and ſo broke the veſſel in the erf 

By this well-contrived ſhipwreck, having as they imagined b 
their fortunes, they came home triumphantly from their proſperous 
e and claimed the money for which the dir Was e 

| . 2 9 
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The inſurers ſtartled at a demand ſo menpatighs enquired into the 
affair with all the induſtry which its importance might naturally in- 
cite, and after ſome conſultation determined to try whether Kenny 
hip might not be refitted and brought to Britain. 

In purſuance of this refolution, they ſent workmen and materials, 


3 : and without much expence, or any difficulty, brought it hither, 


I believe, Sir, this relation is ſufficient at ones to prove the prac. 
tice, and-explain the nature of the frauds to which this method of 
inſurance gives occaſion ; but as the frequency of them is ſuch, that 


many inſtances may be produced; I {hall « offer another a nar- 


rative of the ſame kind. 

A ſhip that belonged to the Eaſt Lada company, infurgd ie this 
method, was run aſhore by the captain, in ſuch a manner that he 
imagined none but himſelf able to recover it, and therefore, though 
it coſt five thouſand pounds, fold it for five hundred, but the pur. 
chaſer, no leſs expert than the captain, found means very ſpeedily to 

diſengage it, to reſtore-it to a proper condition with A expence, 
and was much enriched by his fortunate bargain. | 

I cannot but obſerve, Sir, that this kind of fraud is more formi- 
dable, as it may be practiſed without a poſfibility of detection: had 
the captain, inſtead of ſtranding, deſtroyed his veſſel, how could his 
wickedneſs ever have been diſcovered; or how could the South: ſea 
company's ſhip have been brought em had it been ſunk in ſome 
diſtant corner of the world. 4 235 

This practice, Sir, and the del which: it FOR Wb and 
the ſuſpicions which the eaſy practice of frauds always creates, have 
produced ſo many trials, and filled the courts of juſtice with ſuch 
intricate contentions, that the judges, who know perhaps nothing of 
this practice but from its eſſects, have often declared it to be ſo pregnant 
with conteſts and cheats, that it ought not to be ſuffered, and that 
a law for ſuppteſſing it would much contribute to the eſtabliſhment 
of peace, and the ſecurity of property. 

I am not inſenſible; Sir, of the force of the argument made uſe of 
by the honourable gentleman who ſpoke in favour of this practice, 
and cannot but allow eit that regard which his reaſonings always de- 
ſerve; it is the ſtrongeſt, and perhaps the only argument, that can be 
produced. His affertion of the impoſfibility of eſtimating the real value 
of a ſhip, or of foreknowing the ſueceſs of à voyage, is inconteſ- 


an "but pt is will follow from _ not that an imagi- 
| „ 
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nary value ought to be admitted, but chat no inſurance ought to be 

lowed, where there is no rational method of aſcertaining it; or 

it leaſt that all ſuch inſurance ought to be rather below oy ER 

value, than above it. F- | 
If che grievance n of bu Sing 1 not to 1 ima- 

rinary, we ought. doubtleſs to conſult hom jit may be remedied ; 


bor do I believe that our conſultations will be ineffectual, if we en- 


gege in them, not with an intention to perplex, but to inform each 
other. I am of opinion, Sir, that the importance of the queſtion 
requires a committee z nor can I diſcover any eſſential defect in the 
pil, which ſhould hinder it from paſſing into a law. * 

Mr. BURRELL ſpoke to this effect: — Sir, I am convinced hid ex 
perience, as well as reaſon,. that ſo many inconveniencies ariſe 
ſom this method of inſurance, that it affords ſo many opportunities 
of fraud, and gives ſuch encouragement to negligence, that I ſhall 
villingly concur in any meaſures that may effectually ſuppreſs it. 

It is, Sir, too well known to require proof, that intereſt is the 
parent of dil igence, and that men attend to the performance of 
their duty, in proportion as they muſt ſuffer by the neglect of it; 
and therefore every practice that a honeſty 1 its r is in- 
jurious to the publick. 

But that this is the contschvenet of efimariag ſhips at an aide 
nlue in the offices of inſurance, is to the higheſt degree evident. 
When a ſhip is eſtimated above its real value, how will the com- 
mander ſuffer by a wreck, or what ſhall reſtrain him from deſtroy- 
ing his veſſel, when it may be done with ſecurity to himſelf, except 
that integrity which indeed ought to be generally diffuſed, but which is 
not always to be found, and to which few men think f it Tafe de an 
upon occafions of far leſs importance. 11 

To ſhew, Sir, that I do not indulge ne den or! 
magnify the bare poſſibility of fraud into reality; that I do not 


blacken human nature, or propoſe laws againſt wickedneſs that has 


not yet exiſted ; it may be proper to mention ſome letters, in which 
have been informed by my correſpondent at Leghorn, of the ſtate 
of the ſhips which have arrived there; ſhips ſo weakly mann'd, and 
ſo penuriouſly or negligently ſtored, ſo much decayed in thei bot- 
toms and ſo ill EE n rigging) that he declares his aſtoniſhment: N 

at their arrival. $1409) bee 8 
lt N deſerve our « conlrion sus whether — ſucceſs of 45 
. | "I 
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Spaniſh privateers may not be in great part attributed to this per. 
nicious practice; whether captains, when their veſſels are inſureq | 


for more than their value, do not raſhly venture into known danger? 
Whether they do not wilfully miſs the ſecurity of convoys ? Whe⸗ 

ther they do not direct their courſes where privateers may moſt ſe. 
curely cruize ? Whether they do not ſurrender with leſs reſiſtance 
than intereſt would excite? And whether they do not raiſe clamours 
againſt the government for their ill ſucceſs, to avoid the Dy of 
negligence or fraud ? 

That other frauds are committed in the 1 of inſuring, is 
well known to the honourable. gentieman : it is a common practice 
to take money upon battomree, by way of pledge, for the captain's 
fidelity, and to deſtroy this ſecurity by inſuring above the real value; 
fo that the captain may gain by neglecting the care of his veſſel, or 
at leaſt ſecure himſelf from loſs, and indulge his eaſe or his pleaſure 
without any interruption from the fear of diminiſhing his fortune, 


The whole practice of inſurance, Sir, is in its preſent ſtate, I be. 


lieve, fo perplexed with frauds, and of ſuch manifeſt tendency to 
the obſtruction of commerce, that it limes requires ſome legal 
regulations. | | 

Sir JohN BARNARD then ſpoke to this purpoſe —0f frauds 
in the practice of inſurance, with regard to which the honourable 


gentleman has appealed to me, I can confidently affirm that I am 


| totally ignorant: I know not of any fraudulent practices openly 
carried on, or eſtabliſhed by cuſtom, which I ſuppoſe are meant: 

for with regard to ſingle acts of fraud, committed by particular men, 

it is not to be ſuppoſed but that they have been detected in this, as 
in all other branches of traffic: nor can I conceive that any 

| argument can be drawn from them againſt the practice; for if every 

part of commerce is to be prohibited, which has furniſhed villains 

with opportunities of deceit, we ſhall contract trade into a narrow 

compaſs. 


With regard, Sir, to the inſtance of the Royal George, though 


the proceedings of the officers are not wholly to be vindicated, yet 
part of their condu is leſs inexplicable than ithas been repreſented, 
Their return to Antigua when they were bound for Britain, and 
were within a week's ſailing of their port, is eaſily to be defended, 
if the wind was contrary to their intended courſe ; for it is not dif- 


kcult to n chat they might reach a diſtant port with a favour: 
able 


\ 
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ible wind, much ſooner than one much nearer, wo the wind e 


em. 

[ have a obſerved, uh at the e e in the 
trade to the Eaſt-Indies, aſſume an air of ſuperiority, to which 1 
know not what claim they can produce, and ſeem to imagine, that 
their charter gives them more extenſive knowledge, and mare acute 
ſagacity, than 2 5 to the lot of men mee” Wes e in their _ 
cations 

But however theſe ik may Adpesse my edles and 
however they may miſrepreſent them, I ſhall be ſatisfied, that they 
will have with the diſintereſted and impartial their juſt weight, and 
that this affair oh not be e determined Upon an imperfet exa- 
mination. | 

Sir RorgRT WarPoLe replied to this effect -—Whether che 
merchants are ſatisfied with the preſent methods of inſuring, or what , 
is the opinion of any ſeparate body of men, I think'it abſolutely un- 
neceſſary to enquire, We are conſtituted for the publick advantage, 
and ate engaged by our ſenatorial character to conſider, not the pr 
vate intereſt of particular men, but the org: advantage o our 
country. 

In our purſuit, Sir, of N 1 818 we ſhall be obliged fre- 
quently to oppoſe the ſchemes which private men or ſeparate | frater- 
nities have formed for their own advantage, and which they may be 
expected to defend with all their art ; both becauſe every man is un- 
willing to imagine that the publick intereſt and his own are oppolite, 
and becauſe it is to be feared, that many way conſider the publick 
only in ſubordination to themſelves, and be very little ſollicitous 
about the general proſperity of their country, provided none of che 
alamities which afflict it extend their influence to themſelves. 2 

We are in the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, Sir, to conſider that 
ve are engaged in a war againſt a nation from which inſults, depre- 
dations, oppreſſions, and cruelties, have been long complained of, 
and againſt which we are therefore to act. with a reſolution propor- 
tioned to the injuries which we have ſuffered, and to our deſire of 
vengeance, We are to practiſe every method of diftrefling them, and 
to promote the ſucceſs of our arms even at the expence of preſent 
gain, and the intereſt of private men. 

It is well known, Sir, to all who have either heard or read of the 


Fpantards,, that t they live in careleſſneſs and indolegce, neglect = 
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the natural 5 of their own country, defpiſe the gain of 


foreign commerce, and depend wholly on their American ſettlements, 
for all the conveniencies, and perhaps for moſt of the neceſſaries of 
Maids os. 3 Jo . 

This is the ARES W that * a war with Britain 
fa much to be dreaded by them. A nation ſuperior to them by ſez 
holds them beſieged, like a garriſon ſurrounded by an army, precludes 
them from ſupplies, intercepts their ſuccours, and if it cannot force 
their walls by attack, an at Teal by A blockade ſtarve them to a ca- 
pitulation. 

Thus, Sir, by a 3 war with an enemy of (penis 8 
hey muſt at length be ſubdued, and ſubdued perhaps without a battle, 
and without the poſſibility of reſiſtance; againſt ſuch an enemy 

their courage or their diſcipline. is of no uſe ; they may form armies 
indeed, but which can only ſtand upon the ſhore, to defend what their 
enemies have no intention of invading, and ſee thoſe ſhips ſeized in 

which their pay is treaſured, or their proviſions are ſtored. . 
Bauch, Sir, is our natural ſuperiority over the Spaniards, a ſpecies 
of ſuperiority that muſt inevitably preyail, if it be not- defeated by 
our own folly, and ſurely a more effectual method of defeating it, 
the Spaniards themſelves could not have diſcovered, than that of in- 
ſuring their ſhips among our merchants. 

W ben a ſhip thus inſured is taken, which notwithſtanding all pre- 
| cautions muſt ſometimes happen, we examine the Cargo, find it ex- 
tremely valuable, and triumph in our ſucceſs ; ; we not only count 
the gain to ourſelves, but the loſs to our enemies, and determine 
that a ſmall numher of ſuch captures will reduce them to offer us 
peace upon our own terms, 

Such are the concluſions which are made; and made with reaſon, 
by men, unacquainted with the ſecret practices of our merchants, 
and who do not ſuſpect us to be ſtupid enough to ſecure our enemies 
againſt ourſelves; but i it is often found upon a more cloſe examination, 
that our ſhips of war have only plundered our merchants, and that 
our privateers may indeed have enriched themſelves, but impoveriſhed 
their country. It is diſcovered that the loſs of the Spaniards i is to be 
repaid, and perhaps ſometimes with intereſt, by the Britiſh inſurers. 

If it be urged, that we ought not to enact any laws which may 
 obſtru& the gain of our fellow ſubjects, may it not be afked, why 
: al rde with pain; is  prohibired, ay not L208 a 17 2 8 2 We 
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ful with the Ef REY and may not the gain be more generally ait. 
tributed, and therefore be more properly national ? | | 

But this trade was prohibited, becauſe it was more neceſſary t: to 
our enemies than to ourſelves ; it was prohibited, becauſe the laws 
of war require, that a leſs evil ſhould be ſuffered to inflict a greater; 3 
it is upon this principle that every battle is fought, aud that, we fre 
our own Thigs to conſume the navies of the enemy. 

For this reaſon, Sir, it appears to me evident beyond 3 
that the inſurance of Spaniſh ſhips ought to be prohibited: we 
ſnall indeed loſe the profit of the inſurance, but we mall be reim- 
burſed by the captures, which is an argument that cannot. be * 

duced for the prohibition of commerce. 

Is is urged, Sir, that they may inſure their ſhips i in other countries, 
an aſſertion of which, whether it be true or not, I am not able to 
decide 3 3. but it is acknowledged, that the neceſſity of eſtabliſning 
new correſpondence will be at leaſt a temporary obſtruction. of their 
trade, and an obſtruction of even a ſhort continuance may lay. them 
at our mercy. a 

But let us, Sir, refle& upon the — of this argument, they ö 
muſt be allowed to inſure here, becauſe they may inſure i in other places; 
will it not be equally juſt to urge, that they mul , trade with us, 
brcauſe they may trade with other nations? And may it not be 
anſwered, that though we cannot wholly ſuſpend their commerce, it 
is yet our buſineſs to obſtruct it as far as we are able? 

May it not, Sir, be farther affirmed,. that by inſuring in other na- 
tions, they may. injure their allies by falling into our hands, but do 
not the leſs benefit us? that if they do not grow weaker, we at leaſt 
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„ are ſtrengthened; but that by inſuring among us, whatever ſteps are 
g, taken, the equilibrium of the war is preſerved always the ſame? 
0 It is aſſerted, and I ſuppoſe with truth, that we inſure at a lower 
5 nate than others, and it will therefore follow, that the Spaniards, 
at whenever their ſhips ſhall eſcape us, will ſuffer more by having inſured 
d amongſt foreigners, than if they had contracted with our merchants. 
be Thus it appears, Sir, that there are ſtronger reaſons for prohi- 
5 biting the inſurance of Spaniſh ſhips, than for putting a ſtop to our 
ay WH commerce with them; and that whether their ſhips are taken by us, 


by or eſcape us, it is the general intereſt of the Kation, that aj ſhall be 
inſured by foreign merchants. 


Wich e ir, to the Eaſt India company, I hare no regard 
| to 
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to their intereſt, conſidered as diſtinct from that af the reſt of the 
nation; nor have received any ſolicitations from them to promote 
this bill, or to eſpouſe their intereſt, but cannot, without concealing 


to ſhips an imaginary value, is nothing more than a particular game, | 
_ '2 mere folemn ſpecies of hazard, and ought therefore to be prohibited, 


: "which may be juſtly expected from us. 


any man imagine that we affiſt them by impoveriſhing them, and 
jf our infurers gain by their AT cena the IIS muſt undoubtedly 


engaged in various kinds of traffick, and who have no common in- 
tereſt but that of their country. I have diſperſed among the mei- 
chants, moſt eminent for their acquaintance with the whole extent 
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my real ſentiments, deny that as they have the grant of an excluſive 
trade to the Eaſt Indies, to enſure the ſhips that are ſent thither 
without their permiſſion, is to invade their rights, and to infringe 
their charter, and that the practice, if the validity of their charter 
de admitted, is illegal and ought to be diſcountenanced. 

The practice, Sir, of inſuring, intereſt or no 1ztereft, or of aſſigning 


for every reaſon that can be urged againſt games of chance. 
With regard to this bill in general, it is in my opinion highly ne- 
ceffary, nor can I diſcover any important objection that can be made 
againſt it. Some law of this kind, and to this purpoſe, I have long 
intended to offer to the conſideration of this aſfembly, and ſinee it is | 
now before us, I think we ought to conſider it with the attention 


Lord BALTIMORE ſpoke thus:---Sir, I know not how LILIES 
the practice of infuring may be termed a ſpecies of hazard, nor do! 
think any thing more is to be confidered, than whether the game be 
gainful to the nation, or not, for I cannot diſcover that there is any 
abſurdity in enriching ourſelves at the expence of other nations, 
whether enemies or allies. That we ought to prefer the general good 
to the advantage of individuals, is undoubted, but I cannot conceive 
that in this caſe there can be any oppoſition between private and 
publick intereſt. If our inſurers gain by ſecuring the ſhips of our 
enemies, the nation is benefited, for all hone oO muſt circulate 
through the hands of individuals. 

No man will affert that we ought to aſſiſt our enemies, nor wil 


be loſers. | 
Mr. WiLLiMor ſpoke next, to the following Pues —- Sir, I 
bave converſed on the queſtion to which this bill relates, with men 


of commerce, and 5 . e of the true intereſt of the 
| 2 nation, 
an 


Ls 
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mtion, copies of this bill, and cannot find any of them ſo ſenſible of 
the grievance of which we have ſo loud complaints, as to deſire that 
it ſhould be redreſſed by the meaſures now propoſed. 

That frauds are practiſed on every ſide, in this, as well as in other 
tades, the general corruption of our age gives us ſufficient reaſon 
jv ſuſpect, but what is common to every ſort of traffick, cannot be 
produced as an argument for the prohibition of any. 

That the practice of inſuring an imaginary value may give oppor 
unity for greater frauds than can be practiſed in common dealings, is 
likewiſe evident, but I cannot diſcover ſuch frauds to 1 the in- 
terpoſition of the legiſlature. 
| If they are practiſed only by Sell of our own nation, the oublick 
does not ſuffer; for property is only transferred from one ſubject to 
nother: the fraud ought indeed to be ſeverely puniſhed in the courts of 
ciminal juſtice, but the cuſtom which gave the opportunity of prac- 
tiling it, ought not to be reſtrained, any more than any other profeſ- 
ion not criminal in itſelf, but liable to accidental abuſes, 

If our inſurers are defrauded by foreigners, the nation is then, in- 
feed, more nearly affected, but even in that caſe, it is to be remem- 
ered, that the private intereſt of the inſurers, who muſt be immedi- 
ately ruined, is a ſufficient ſecurity for the publick. For it cannot, 
oy dir, be conceived that any man will obſtinately carry on a buſineſs, - 


" Wi which he becomes every day poorer, or, that when he deſiſts 


pod he will be ſucceeded by another, who cannot but know that we en- 
2888 gages in that traffick to his certain ruin. 

and The true ſtate of this affair is, that frauds are, indeed, often 
00" Wi committed, and are for that reaſon always ſuſpected, and that the in- 
late WW fuers, when they inſure the ſhip and cargo againſt accidents, reckon 
42 among other chances the probability of being cheated, and pro- 
will portion their demands, not only to the length and danger of the 
50 Wyage, but to the character li kewiſe of the man with whom they 
ed contract. | | 

This, Sir, is always the practice of thoſe 3 experience has 
r, 1 made acquainted with the danger of implicit confidence and unſuſ- 
ding credulity, nor do any but the young and unſkilful ſuffer them- 

1 mn. ſelves to be ſo expoſed to frauds, as that their fortunes ſhould be 
mer- 


few deceits. 


Thus it appears, on notwich tab aing the and and ſafety with 
which 


njured, or the general gain of their buſineſs over-balanced, IT 2 


22 D n þ 3 
Sie tbe preferit methods f infurance nchit fraud te be practiſed, 
the inſurers by a proportionate degree of caution, ſecure Aenne 
from being injured, and by conſequence the nation. _ 
be inſurance of foreign ſhips is now to be conſidered, by which 
great profit ariſes to the nation. We inſure, Sir, as it has been ob- 
ferved, at lower rates than other nations, becauſe we have more by. 
neſs of this kind, and the ſmallneſs of our profitis compenſated by the 
frequency; the cheapneſs of inſurances, and eagerneſs of foreigners 
to inſure here, reciprocally contribute to each other; we are often 
applied to, becauſe we inſure at an eaſy rate, and we can me at an 
- Eaſy rate, becauſe we are often applied t. 

Nor is the cheapneſs of Britiſh inſurance the r en to 18. 
preference wbich it preſerves among foreigners, whos are induced to 
apply to this nation, by the reputation which our merchants have de. 
ſervedly gained for probity and punRuality ſuperior to that of any 

other traders. Our merchants, Sir, bargain without artifice, pay 
vithout ſubterfuges, and are ready on ame, to n their 
character at the hazard of their profit. | 
From theſe two conſiderations we. may N ble 3 argu- 
ments againſt any reſtraints upon the practice of inſuring: if ſo- 
Teigners are once diſappointed i in their applications to us, our. buſineſs 
will in a great part ceaſe, and as we ſhall not then be able to inſure 
at lower rates than other nations, we ſhall never recover that branch 
of our trade. And as the character of the Britiſh merchants exempts 
them from any ſuſpicion of praQtices pernicious to the publick, why 
Mould they be reſtrained? Why, Sir, ſhould they appear to be ſuſ- 
pected by the legiſlature of their own country, whom een truſt 
without heſitation? | 
It has been objected to os with great warmth, and 3 with 
much rhetorical exaggeration, that they aſſiſt the enemies of their 
country, that they prolong the war, and defeat thoſe advantages 
which our ſituation and commerce have given us; imputations ſuf- 
Kciently atrocious, if they were founded upon truth. | 
But let us, Sir, examine the arguments by which this accuſation 
| has been ſupported, and enquire whether this triumph of eloquence 
bas been occaſioned by any real ſuperiority of evidence or reaſon ; t n. 
„is urged, that we have already prohibited commerce with the Spani- 
' ards, and that therefore we N likewiſe to aces the mo 
of . their ow 


It 
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It will not require, Sir, an imagination very fertile, or a know- 
ledge very extenſive, to ſupply arguments ſufficient to refute the ſup- 
poſed demonſtration; 3 in oppoſition to which it may be urged, that 
this kind of commerce is of a peculiar nature, that it ſubſiſts upon 
opinion, and is. preſerved by the reputation of our inſurers; a repu- 


tation that the inſurers of other nations may obtain by the ſame. 
means, and from whom we ſhall therefore never recover it. 


It may be obſerved, Sir, that other commodities are the peculiar 
product of different countries, and that there is no danger of loſing 
our other trade by ſuſpending it, becauſe it depends upon the ex- 
cellence of our manufactures ; but that inſurance may be the com- 
modity of any country, where 8 and common N are 
to be found. 

This argument may li be yet more effectually invalidated, 


or perhaps entirely ſubverted by denying the expedience of that pro- 
hibition which is produced as a precedent for another reſtraint, Nor 


indeed does it appear why we ſhould preclude ourſelves from a gain- 
ful trade, becauſe the money is drawn by it out of the hands of our 
enemies; or why the product of our lands ſhould lie uneonſumed, or 
our manufactures ſtand unemployed, rather than we ſhould ſell to 
our enmies what they will purchaſe at another place, or bye the inter- 
vention of a neutral power. 

To ſell to an enemy that which may enable him to injure us, that 
which he muſt neceſſarily obtain, and which he could buy from no 
other, would indeed be, to the laſt degree, abſurd; but that may 
ſurely be ſold them without any breach of morality or policy, which 
they can want with leſs inconvenience than we can keep. If we 
were beſieging a town, I ſhould not adviſe our ſoldiers to ſell. to the 
inhabitants ammunition or proviſions, but cannot diſcover the folly 
of admitting them to purchaſe ornaments for e houſes, or bro- 
cades for their ladies. | 

But, without examining with the utmoſt accuracy, whether the 
late prohibition was rational or not, I have, I hope, ſuggeſted ob- 
jections ſufficient to make the queſtion doubtful, and to incline us 
to try the ſucceſs of one experiment before we venture upon another 
more hazardous, | 1 

Lam never willing, Sir, to load trade with reſtraints; trade is in- 
its own nature ſo fugitive and variable, that no conſtant courſe can 
Vol. . | Q be 
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be profiribed t to it; and thoſe regulations which were proper when 
they 1 were made, may in a few months become difficulties and ob. 
ſtructions. We well know, that many of the meaſures which our 
anceſtors. purſued for the encouragement of commerce, have been 
| ound of pernicious conſequence z ; and even in this age, which per- 
haps experience more than wiſdom has enlightened, I have known 
few attempts of that kind which have not defeated the end for which 


they were made. 

It is more prudent to leave the ee at liberty to purſue thoſe 
| meaſures which experience hall dictate upon every occaſion, and 
ſuffer them to ſnatch the preſent opportunity of honeſt gain whenever 
it ſhall happen ; : they will never injure their own intereſt by the uſe 
of this liberty, and by preſerving themſelves they will preſerye the 
nation from detriment ; nor. will they need to be reſtrained by a law 
propoſed without their ſolicitation, and of which they eandot diſ. 
cover any beneficial conſequences. 

Mr. Horace WALPOLE ſpoke next to this ourpole as for the | 
bill now before us I have no particular fondneſs, nor deſire that it 

ould be promoted by any other means than rational arguments and 
tl ic repreſentation of indubitable facts. 
| a 6 have no regard, Sir, in this enquiry, to any private intereſt, or 

any other defire than that of ſecuring the intereſt of my country, 
pPhich, in my opinion, evidently requires that we ſhould give no 


. pffitance. to our enemies, that our merchants ſhould co- operate with 


our navies, and that we ſhould endeavour to with-hold every thing 
that may make the war leſs. burthenſome to them, and conſequently 
of longer continuance. 

It was obſerved, Sir, in the beginning of the debate, by a gen- 
fleman eminently ſkilled in mercantile affairs, that inſurance. was 
| practiſed by many nations; 3 but he did not ipform us of what one of 
ttzhe clauſes makes it proper to enquire, whether they allowed the 

: method of inſuring entre 2 or no interęſt, and rating ſhips at an ima- 
ginary value, This is, I know, prohibited by the Dutch, a nation 
whoſe authority on commercial queſtions will not be diſputed, nor 
do they allow their Eaſt Indian Mips to be infured at all. 

The difficulty of eſtimating the value of any cargo has been urged 
in defence of this Practice, nor is the defence wholly without weight, | 
Welt the F in many voyages cannot be aſcertained. I ſhall, 

| however 


7 
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however, take this opportunity of obſefving, though I may ſomewhat 
digreſs | from the preſent argument, how neceſſary i it is that ſome of 
our exported cargoes ſhould be exactly ſpecified. | 

I have been lately informed, Sir, that fix ſhips laden with Britiſh 
wool, have entered at one time into a port of France; nor do I 
know how this practice, which is juſtly complained of as pernicious . 
to our trade, and threatening the ruin of our country, can be pre- 
vented but by a conſtant and . particularization of every car- 
go carried to France. , „ 

I admit, Sir, that ſome cargoes which are imported cannot be 
particularly regiſtered z ſuch is the gold with which we ate daily 


ſupplied” by our commerce with the Portugueſe in oppoſition to 


their laws, and which our merchants are therefore under the neceſ- 


| ſity of concealing, 


It is not indeed eaſy to foreſee all the inconveniences that ma: 
ariſe from new regulations of commerce, but the difficulty is not ſo 
great as has been repreſented, nor can I conceive why all our con- 
ſultations on trade ſhould be without effect. Gentlemen may ob- 
tain ſome knowledge of commerce from their own obſeryation, 
which they may enlarge by an unconfined and indifferent conver- 
ſation with traders of various claſſes, and by enquiries into the dif- 
ferent branches of commerce; enquiries, Sir, which are generally 
neglected by thoſe whoſe employments confine their attention to 
particular parts of commerce, or whoſe application to buſineſs hin- 
ders them from attending to any opinions but thoſe which their own 


perſonal experience enables them to form. 


From theſe informations impartially collected, and diligently com- 
pared, a man not engaged in the profeſſion of a merchant may form 
general principles, and draw conſequences more certain, and more 
extenſive in their relations, than thoſe which are ſtruck out only 
from the obſervation of one ſubdivided ſpecies of commerce. 

A member of this houſe, Sir, thus enlightened by enquiry, and 
whoſe judgment is not diverted from its natural rectitüde by the im- 


pulſe of any private conſideration, may judge of any commercia 


debate with leſs danger of error or partiality than the merchants, 
of whom nevertheleſs I have the higheſt eſteem, and whoſe know- 
ledge or probity I do not intend to depreciate, when I declare my . 
fears that they may ſometimes confound general maxims of trade 
with the opinions of particular branches, and ſometimes miſtake their 
own Lein f for the intereſt of the publick,” 


2 


The 
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The intereſt of the merchants ought indeed always to be conſidered 
in this houſe ;- but then it ought to be regarded only in ſubordination 
to that of the whole community, a ſubordination which the gentleman 
who ſpoke laſt ſeems to have forgotten. He may perhaps not in- 
tend long to retain bis ſenatorical character, and therefore delivered 
his opinion only as a merchant. 
He has diſtinguiſhed between. the conduct of e and un- 
fcilful inſurers, with how much juſtice I ſhall not determine. I am 
afraid that a vigorous enquiry would diſcover, that neither age nor 

| youth has been able to reſiſt ſtrong temptations to ſome. practices, 
which neither law nor juſtice can ſupport, and that thoſe, whoſe ex- 
eee has made them cautious, have not been always equally honeſt. 

But this is a jubje upon which I am not inclined to dwell, and 
only mention as the reaſon which convinces me of the propriety of 
1 the bill before us. | 
Sir WILLIAM YoNGE ſpoke to this effect: dir, there appears no 
probability that the. different opinions which have been formed of this 
bill will be reconciled by this debate; nor indeed is there any reaſon 
= wondering at this contrariety of ſentiments. 

I The ſeveral clauſes of the bill have relations and conſequences ſo 
different, that ſcarce any one man can approve them all; and in our 
preſent deliberation an objection to a particular clauſe is conſidered 

| as an argument aginſt the whole bill. 

It is therefore neceſſary, to prevent an unprofitable expence of time, 
to reſolve the houſe into a committee, in which the bill may be con- 
ſidered by ſingle clauſes, and that part which cannot be defended may 
be rejected, and that only retained which deſerves our approbation. 
In the committee, when we have conſidered the firſt clauſe, and 

heard the objections againſt it, we may mend it; or, if it cannot be 

amended, reject or popſtone it, and ſo proceed though the whole 

bill with much greater expedition, and at the ſame time with a more 

diligent view of every clauſe, than while we are obliged to take 

the whole at once into our conſideration. 

1 ſhall for my part approve ſome clauſes, and make objections ta | 
others; but think it proper to reſerve my objections, and the reaſons | 
of my approbation, for the Fonunithes into NR we Tg» to 80 on 
this occation, | | 


— 


The bill was wiheral to, a committee, but not forty members 
dying in the houſe, it Was ——_ 
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Dye bill was ordered to be read the ſecond time, and to be printed for the 


1 being done, the houſe reſolued itſelf into a grand committee on the pre- 


our duty to provide laws, . by which all frauds and oppreſſions may 


| Polls, the e of N It is to no purpoſe that puniſh- 


- 


HOUSE-OF COMMONS. 


March 2, 1940-1. - 
DEBATE ON THE BILL FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT AND 
| ENCREASE OF SEAMEN,  _ 


uſe of the members, that it EF: be e he examined and HANS 
. flaad. | 


On the 44th toy the e PR be of the bil was poſtponed to the 5 3 
ut the grand motion Being debated on that 1 nothing * was 

Beard. 
On the 51] it was 8 Jas 7. 3 but | 
On the 56th day, being read a ſecond time, it war, after fone oppoſition | 
referred to a committee of the whole 550 to fit 1 days yo ba 

the mean while, | 

On the 57th it was ordered that the proper officers 45 lay before this 


 bouſe an account of what perſons were authorized by virtue of the act 
in the 4th of queen Anne, for © the encouragement and encreaſe of 
ſeamen, and for the better and ſpeedier manning her fleet,” to conduct 
' ſeamen or ſeafat ing men taken upon privy ſearches mads by applica- 
tions to juſtices, and what number of ſeamen or ſeafaring men were 
returned, alſo the charge attending the ſame, | 


On the 6 1/2 day, moved that the ſaid account ſhould be read; which | 


ſent bill; and the firſt clauſe being read, propofing the blanks to 
bee filled thus, that every voluntier ſeaman, after fue years Des | 
be entitled to fox pounds per year, during ti Jes 


. Jehx bak roſe, and ſpoke as follows sir, as it is 5 
be puniſhed, when they are detected, we are no leſs obliged to 


obviate ſuch practices as ſhall make puniſhments neceſſary; nor are Pg 
we only to facilitate the detection, but take away, as far as it is 
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ments are threatened, if they can be evaded, or that. rewards are 
offered, if they may by any mean artifices be withheld, 

For this reaſon, Sir, 1 think it neceſſary to obſerve, that the in- 

tent of this clauſe, the moſt favourable and alluring clauſe in the 
bill, may loſe its effect by a practice not uncommon, by which any 
man, however inclined to ſerve his ee may be defrauded of 
the right of a voluntier. 

Many men have voluntarily applied to the as of ſhips of war, 

d after having been rejected by them as unfit for the ſervice, have 
tn dragged on board within a few days, perhaps within a few 
hours afterwards, to rg all the fai, without the merit of 
f voluntiers. 
When any man, Sir, tink 3 rejected by the 3 he ought 
to have a certificate given him which ſhall be an exemption from an 
impreſs, that if any other commander ſhall judge more favourably 
of his qualifications, he may always have the privilege of a voluntier, 
and be entitled to the reward which he deſerved, by his readineſs to 
enter the ſervice, 
If ſuch proviſions are not made, this hateful nes, a practice, 
Sir, common and notorious, and very diſcouraging to ſuch as would 
enter the ſervice of the publick, may ſo far prevail, that no man 
ſhall be able to denominate himſelf a \. yohuntiers or claim the reward 

propoſed by the bill, 
Admiral WASSER ſpoke next to the following effect 1 it is 
not common for men to receive injuries without applying for redreſs, 
when it may certainly be obtained. If any proceedings like thoſe 
which are now complained of, had been mentioned at the board of 
admiralty, they had been e cenſured and redreſſed; but 


nas no ſuch accuſations were offered, I think it may, probably be con- 


cluded, that no ſuch crimes have been committed. 

For what purpoſe oppreflions of this kind ſhould be practiſed, it is 
not eaſy to conceive ; for the officers are not at all rewarded for im- 
prefling ſailors. As therefore it is not probable that any man acts 
| wickedly; or cruelly without temptation : as I have never heard any 
ſuch ipjury complained of by thoſe that ſuffered it, I cannot but 
imagine, that it is one of thoſe reports, which ariſe from miſtake, or 
are forged by malice, to injure the officers, and obſtruct the ſervice. 
N 3 roſe next, and * to the following effect: 

bat 
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That the practice now | complained of, Sir, is very frequent, and, 


whatever may de the temptation to it, ſuch as every day produces 


ſome inſtances of, I have reaſons for aſſerting with great confidence. 
I have within theſe few days, as I was accidentally upon the river, 
infomed myſelf of two watermen ignominiouſly dragged by force 
into the ſervice to which they had voluntarily offered themſelves a 


few days before. The reaſons of ſuch oppreſſion, it is the buſineſs 


of thoſe gentlemen to enquire, whom his majeſty entruſts with the 
care of his fleet ; but to interrupt the courſe of wickedneſs, to hinder. 
it from fruſtrating the rewards offered by the publick, is the province 
of the repreſentatives of the people. And I hope, Sir, ſome proviſs 
will be made in this caſe. ; 
Admiral NoRRIs roſe and ford su, if any ſuch practices had 
been frequent, to what can it be imputed, that thoſe who employ 


their lives in maritime buſineſs ſhould be ſtrangers to them? Why 
have no complaints been made by thoſe that have been injured ? Or 


why ſhould officers expoſe themſelves to the hazard of cenſure, with- 
out advantage ? I cannot diſcover why theſe hardſhips ſhould be in- 
flicted, nor how they cou!d have been concealed, and therefore think 

the officers of the navy may be cleared from the inen without 


further enquiry. 


Sir Jon BARNARD token: again to the following purpoſe Sin 
it is in vain that objections are made, if the facts upon which they 
are founded may be denied at pleaſure: nothing is more eaſy than to 
deny, becauſe proofs are not required of a negative. But as nega- 
tives require no proof, ſo they have no authority, nor can any conſe- 
quence be deduced from them. I might therefore ſuffer the facts to 
remain in their preſent ſtate, aſſerted on one ſide by thoſe that have 


| reaſons to believe them, and doubted on the other without reaſons; 


for ſurely he cannot be ſaid to reaſon, who Feen an aſſertion 

only becauſe he does not know it to be true. = 
But as every queſtion by which the liberty of a Briton may be 
affected, is of i importance ſufficient to require that no evidence ſhould 
be ſuppreſſed by which it may be cleared, I cannot but think it pro- 5 
per that a committee ſhould: be formed to examine the conduct of f 


the officers in this particular; and in confidence of the veracity of | 


thoſe from whom I received my information, I here promiſe to pro- 


duce ſuch evidence as ſhall put an end to controverſy and doubt. 


"db: this is not granted, — the fact muſt ſtand recorded and 


2 5 allowed; ” 
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allowed; for Fe doubt, and refuſe evidence, is a degree of prejudice 
andobſtinacy without example. Nor is this the only objection to the 
clauſe before us, which appears very imperfect with regard to the 
qualifications ſpecified as a title to the reward. The reward ought 


not to be confined to thoſe who ſhall hereafter be invited by the pro- 


miſe of it to engage in the ſervice, while thoſe who entered into it 
without any ſuch proſpect, are condemned to dangers and fatigues 


without a recompence. Where merit is equal, the reward ought to 


be equal; and ſurely where there is greater merit, the reward pro- 
poſed by the ſenate, as an encouragement to bravery, ought not to 
be leſs. To be excluded from the advantages which others have ob- 
tained only by avoiding the ſervice, cannot but depreſs the ſpirit of 
thoſe. whoſe zeal and courage incited them at the beginning of the 
war to enter into the fleet; and to deject thoſe from whom we MERE 
defence and honour, is neither prudent nor juſt. 

Nor is it, in my opinion, proper to offer the ſame reward id. 
criminately to all that ſhall accept it; rewards ought to be propor- 
tioned to deſert, and no man can juſtly be paid for what he cannot 
perform; there ought therefore to be ſome diſtinction made between 
a a ſeaman by profeſſion, one that has learned his art at the expenee of 
long experience, labour, and hazard, and a man who only enters the 

ſhip becauſe he is uſeleſs on land, and who can wy incommode the 
| Gailors till he has been inſtructed by them. 5 | 
It appears, Sir, to me a conſiderable defect in our naval a 
tions, that wages are not proportioned to ability; and I think it 
may not be now unſeaſonably propoſed, that ſailors ſhould be paid 


according to the {kill which they have acquired; a proviſion. by which 
an emulation would be raiſed among them, and that induſtry excited, 


which now languiſhes for want of encouragement, and thoſe capa- 

cities awakened which now ſlumber in ignorance and floth, from 

the deſpair of obtaining any advantage by ſuperiority of knowledge. 
Sir RoBeERT WALPOLE then roſe, and ſpoke as follows:---That 


this charge, Sir, however politively urged, is generally unjuſt, the | 
declarations of theſe hon, gentlemen are ſufficient to evince, ſince it 
is not probable that the injured perſons would not have found ſome 


: friend to have repreſented theſe hardſhips to the admiralty, and no 
ſuch repreſentations could have been made without their knowledge. 
Yer, Sir, I am far from doubting that by accident, or perhaps by 
malice, ſome men have been treated in this . for it is not in 
the 
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the power of any adminiſtration to make all thoſe honeſt or wiſe 
whom they are obliged to employ ; and when great affairs are depend- 
ing, minute circumſtances cannot always be attended to, If the 
vigilance of thoſe who are intruſted with the chief direction of great | 
numbers of ſuberdinate officers be ſuch, that corrupt practices are not 
frequent, and their juſtice ſuch,” that they are never unpuniſhed when 
legally detected, the moſt ſtrift enquirer can expect no more. 
Power will ſometimes be abuſed, and puniſhment ſometimes be 
eſcaped, 5 
It is, Sir, eaſy to be conceived that a report may bi aa 
though the practice be very rare. The fact is multiplied as often as 
it is related, and every man who hears the ſame ſtory twice, imagines 
that it is told of different perſons, and exclaims __ the e 
of the officers of the mary. | 
But theſe, in my opinion, Sir, are aiding if not remote from 
the preſent affair, yet by no means eſſential to it. The queſtion now 
before us is, not what illegalities have been committed in the execu- 
tion of impreſſes, but how impreſſes themſelves may become leſs ne- 
ceſſary? how the nation may be ſecured without injury to indviduals? 
and how the fleet may be manned with leſs detriment to commerce? 
Sir, the reward now propoſed is intended to excite men to enter the 
ſervice without compulſion 3 and if this expedient be not approved, 
another ought to be ſuggeſted: For I hope gentlemen are united in 
their endeavours to find out ſome method of ſecurity to the publick, 
and do not obſtruct the proceedings of the committee, that when the 
 Acets lie inactive and uſeleſs, they may have an opportunity to re- 
proach the miniſtry, | 
Admiral Nor1s ſpoke next, in ane: —Sir, though it is not 
neceſſary to enter into an accurate examination of the gentleman's 
propoſal, yet I cannot but obſerve, that by making it he diſcovers 
himſelf unacquainted with the diſpoſition of ſeamen, among whom 
nothing raiſes ſo much diſcontent as the ſuſpicion of partiality. Should 
one man, in the ſame rank, receive larger wages than another, he 
who thought himſelf injured, as he who i$ paid leſs will always think, 
would be ſo far from exerting his abilities to attain an equality with 
his aſſociate, that he would probably never be prevailed on to lay his 
hand upon the tackling, but would fit ſullen, or work perverſely, 
though the ſhip were labouring in a ſtorm, or ſinking i in a battle. 
Mr. Gor then ſpoke as follows ir, the danger of introducing - 
| diſtinctiona 
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diſtinctions among men in the ſame rank, where every man. that 
imagines his merit neglected may have an opportunity of reſenting 
the injury, is doubtleſs ww as no n commander will venture 
to incur. . t 

Every man in this cbs a the judpe of his own merit; and 
as he will always diſcover ſome reaſon for the preference of another 
yery different from ſuperiority of deſert, 'he will, by conſequence, be 
either enraged or diſpirited, will either reſolve to deſert his com- 

mander, or betray him to the enemies, or not oppoſe them. 

I remember, Sir, though imperfectly, a ſtory which I heard in 
my travels, of an army in which ſome troops received a penny a day 
leis than the reſt; a parſimony which coſt dear in the day of battle; 
for the diſguſted troops laid down their arms before the os 8 and 
ſuffered their general to be cut in pieces. 

General Wap then ſpoke to this effet :—Sir, I cannot thur con- 
cur with the honourable gentleman in his opinion, that thoſe who are 
already engaged in the ſervice, who have borne the fatigues of a long 
voyage, and perhaps are at this hour expoſing their lives in battle to 
deſend the rights of their country, ought to have the ſame claim 0 
the reward propoſed with thoſe who ſhall hereafter offer themſelves. 
Nor in my opinion ought thoſe who have hitherto been preſſed into 
our fleets to be diſcouraged from their duty by an excluſion from the 
fame advantage. For if they were compelled to ſerve in the fleet, 
they were compelled when there was not this encouragement for 
voluntiers which, perhaps, they would have accepted if it had 
been then propoſed. Every man at leaſt will allege, that he would 
have accepted it, and complain he ſuffers only by the fault of the go- 
vernment; a government which he will not be very zealous to de- 
fend, while he is conſidered with lefs regard than others from whom 
no greater ſervices are expected. | 

A proſpe& of new rewards, Sir, will add new eſt to all 
the forces, and an equal diftribution of favour will ſecure an un- 
ſhaken and inviolable fidelity. Nothing but union can produce ſue- 
ceſs, and nothing can ſecure union but impartiality and juſtice. 

Mr. Saves roſe, and ſpoke as follows:; —Sir, the efficacy of 
rewards, and the neceſſity of an impartial diſtribution, are no un- 
fruitful ſubjects for rhetoric ; but it may perhaps be more uſeful 
at preſent to conſider, with ſuch a degree of attention as the queſtion 
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muſt be acknowlodeed to deſerve, to whom theſe. rewards are to 
be paid, and from what fund they are expected to ariſe. | 

With regard to thoſe. who are to claim the reward, Sir, 1 
ſeem very negligently ſpeciſied; for they are diſtinguiſhed only by 
the character of having ſerved five "” a nee PE 124 
without explanation. h 
It is, 1 ſuppoſe, Sir, the niet the bill 3 man ſhall miſs 
the reward but by his own fault, and therefore it may be enquired, 
what is to be the fate of him who ſhall be diſabled: in his firſt ad- 
venture, whom in the firſt year or month of his ſervice, an un» 
lucky ſhot ſhall confine for the remaining part of his life to inacti- 
rity: as the bill is now formed, he muſt be miſerable without a re- 

compenſe; and his wounds, which make him unable to ſupport 
himſelf, will, though received in defence. of his. TO entitle 
him to no. ſupport from the public xk 5 
Nor is this the only difficulty that may ariſe 8 ſpecifying of 
fo long a ſervice; for how can any man that ſhall enter on board the 
| fleet be informed that the war will continue for five years? May we 
not all. juſtly hope that alacrity, unanimity, and prudence, may in 

a much ſhorter time reduce our enemies to beg for peace? And ſhall 
our ſailors loſe the reward of their hazards and their labours, only 
becauſe they have been ſucceſsful ? What will this be leſs than ma- 
king their bravery a crime or folly, and puniſhing them for not pro- 
tracting the war by, cowardice or treachery ?. 

But let us ſuppoſe, Sir, thoſe defects ſupplied by a more explicit 
and determinate ſpecification, there will yet ariſe an objection far 
more formidable; an objection which the preſent ſtate of our revenues 
will not ſuffer to be anſwered. The conſideration of the greatneſs 
of the annual payment which this propoſal requires, ought to incite: 
every man to employ all his ſagacity in ſearch of n other method 
_ equally efficacious and leſs expenſive, | 

We have already; Sir, forty thouſand ſeamen in our pay, to whom 

eight thouſand more are ſpeedily to be added: when each of theſe ' 
ſhall demand his ſtipend, a new burthen of two hundred and eighty 
eight thouſand pounds muſt be laid upon the nation; upon a nation, 
whoſe lands are mortgaged, whoſe revenues are anticipated, and whoſe - 
taxes cannot be borne without murmurs, nor ènereaſed without ſedition. 
The nation has found by experience, that taxes once impoſed for 
juſt reaſons, and continued upon n pretences, till they are be- 

| come 
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come familiar, are afterwards continued upon motives leſs laudable, 
are too productive of influence, and too inſtrumental towards faci- 
litating the meaſures of the miniſtry, to be ever willingly remitted. 
Mr. BLA EN ſpoke next, as follows: Sir, it is obvious that when the 
balance is unequal, it may be reduced to an equilibrium, as well by 
taking weight out of one ſcale, as adding it to the other. The Wages 
offered by the merchants overbalance at preſent thoſe which are 
' propoſed by the crown; to raiſe the allowance in the ſhips of war, 
will be to lay new loads upon the publick, and will incommode the 
merchants, whoſe wages muſt always bear the ſame proportion to 


D'S 5 king's. The only method then that remains, is to lighten 


the oppoſite ſcale, by reftraining the merchants from, giving wages 
in time of war beyond a certain value; for as the ſervice of the 
crown is then more immediately neceſſary to the general advantage, 
than that of the merchants, it ought to be made more gainful. Sai- 
lors, Sir, are not generally men of very extenſive views; and there- 
ſore we cannot expect that they ſhould prefer the general good of 
their country before their own preſent intereſt, a motive of ſuch 
power, that even in men of curious reſearches, refined ſentiments, 
and generous education, we ſee too often that it ſurmounts every 
other conſideration. 
Lord BALTIMORE then ſpoke again :—Sir, to the e Wa which 
the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt has ſuggeſted, and which 

| he muſt be confeſſed to have placed in the ſtrongeſt light, many ob- 
jections may be raiſed, which I am afraid will not eaſily be removed. 
The firft, Sir, which occurs to me on this ſhort reflection is not 
leſs than the impoſſibility of putting his ſcheme i in execution. The 
preſcription of wages which he propoſes, may be eluded by a thou- 
ſand artifices, by advanced money, by gratuitous acknowledgments, 


the payment of money for pretended ſervices, or by ſecret contracts, 15 


' Which it will be the intereſt of both parties to conceal. 
But if this objection could be ſurmounted by ſeverity and vigilance, 
would not this expedient help to defeat the general intention of the 
bill? A bill not deſigned as an immediate reſource, a mere tempo- 
rary project to ſupply our fleets for the preſent year, but as a method 
for removing the only obſtruction of the Britiſh e the W 
of manning our ſhips of war. 
It is, I hope, Sir, the intention of every man who has offered bis 


ſentiments on this occaſion, to contrive ſome general encouragement 
Es 5 | | | for 
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for ſeamen, which ſhall not only invite them to aſſiſt their 
at the firſt ſummons, but ſhall allure others to qualify themſelyes ol | 
the publick ſervice, by engaging in the ſame profeſſion. - 

This is only to be done hy making the condition of failors lefs 
miſerable, by entitling them to privileges and honouring them with 
diſtinctions. But by limiting the merchants wages, if ſuch limita- 
tions are indeed poſſible, though we may palliate the preſent diſtreſs, 
we ſhall diminiſh the number of ſailors, and thereby not _y con- 
tract our commerce but endanger our country. 
Mr. Tracey ſpoke next to the following effect: —Sir, I 1555 
not for what reaſons the preſent method of advancing rewards at en- 
trance is practiſed, of which, however ſpecious it might appear, 
the ſucceſs by no means encourages the continuance. The ſailors, 
though not a generation of men much diſpoſed to reflection, or qua- 
lified for ratiocination, are not yet ſo void of thought as not eaſily. 
to perceive that a ſmall encreaſe of conſtant wages is of more value 
than ſeveral pounds to be paid only at once, and which are ſquandered | 
as ſoon as they are received, 

Inſtead therefore of reſtraining the wages of the Oe it 

ſeems probable that by raiſing thoſe of the king, we may man the 
fleet with moſt expedition; and one method of e the wages 
will be to ſuppreſs the advanced money. 
The Ar TORNET-GENERAL ſpoke next: — Sir, if the ſum ot 
money now paid by way of advance can be ſuppoſed to have any 
effect, if it can be imagined that any number of ſeamen, however 
inconſiderable, are allured by i it into the fleet, it is more uſefully em- 
ployed than it can be ſuppoſed to be when funk i into the current 
wages, and divided into ſmall payments. 

The advance money is only paid to thoſe that enter: if no volun- 
tiers preſent themſelves, no money is paid, and the nation doth not 
ſuffer by the offer: but if the wages are raiſed, the expence will be 
certain, without the certainty of advantage; for thoſe that enter vo- 
luntarily into the fleet, will receive no more than thoſe that are 
forced into it by an impreſs; and therefore there will be no incite- 
ment to enter without compulſion. Thus every other inconvenience 
will remain, with the addition of a new burthen to the nation; our 
forces will be maintained at a "ous b and not raiſed win 
leſs difficulty, | 
Lord n ſaid "Sir, 15 cannot but concur in opinion 

| with 
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with the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laft, from my own ac- 
quaintance with the ſentiments and habits that unalterably prevail 
among thoſe who haye been accuſtomed to the ſea, a race of men to 
the laſt degree negligent of any future eyents, and careleſs about any 
provigon againſt diſtant evils; men who have no thoughts at ſea, 
but how to reach the land, nor at land, but how to ſquander what 
they have gained at ſea, To men like theſe, it may eaſily be imagined 


that no encouragement is equal to the ene of f preſent gain, 


and the opportunity of preſent pleaſure. 


Of this any man, Sir, may convince himſelf, who att talk to 2 


crew but half an hour; for he ſhall find few among them, who will 
pot, for a ſmall ſum of preſent 1 ſell Wa diſtant proſpet of 
aſſluence or happineſs. 

Whether I am miſtaken in my opinion, the W Wes det 
who have long commanded in the naval ſervice, can eaſily determine, 
and I doubt not but they will agree, that no motive can be 2%" 2:00 

to a ſailor equivalent to immediate reward. 

Sir WILLIAM Tonen ſpoke next: Sir, that ſome aidlnfiion 
. ought to be made tothe advantage of voluntiers, if we intend to man 
our fleet without compulſion, is obvious and inconteſtable; and to 
avoid the neceſſity of compulſion ought to be the chief end of this 
bill ; for nothing can be leſs to the advantage of the nation, than to 
continue the uſe of ſuch e n and 8 increaſe the 
publick expence. | - 

We ought therefore, in-my opinion, to 8 upon foihs 
peculiar reward, either to be advanced upon their entrance into the 
ſervice, or paid at their diſmiſſion from it. | 


But as I ſee, Sir, no reaſon for hoping that all the encouragement 


which can be offered, will raiſe voluntiers in a ſufficient number to 


ſecure our navigation, and aſſert our ſovereignty, it ſeems not proper 


to confine our conſultations to this part of the bill; for ſince compul- 
fion is on many occaſions apparently neceſſary, ſome method requires 
to be conſidered, in which it may be legal. 


What new power ought to be placed in the magiftrate, for hat | 


time, and with what reſtrictions, I am far from aſſuming the pro- 
vince of determining; but that ſome: meaſures muſt be taken for 
_ compelling thoſe: who cannot be perſuaded, and diſcovering thoſe 
that will not offer themſelves, cannot admit of doubt; and as the ma- 
Fa is at preſent . authority for this purpoſe, it is evi- 
; : dent 


1 
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dent that his power muſt be extended, for the ſame reaſon as it was 


given in its preſent _— the general denen of the whole com- 
munity. _ | 

Sir JoHN BARNARD then ſpoke to the following effect :— Sir, if 
the intent of this bill be to enable one part of the nation to enſlave 
the other; if the plauſible and inviting profeſſions of encouraging 
and increaſing ſeamen, are to terminate in violence, conſtraint, and 
oppreflion ; it is unneceſſary to dwell longer upon particular clauſes. 
The intention of the bill is deteſtable, and deſerves not To ceremony 
of debate, or the forms of common regard. 

If a man, Sir, is liable to be forced from the care of bis own pri- 
vate affairs, from his favourite ſchemes of life, from the engagements 
of domeſtic tenderneſs, or the proſpects of near advantage, and 
ſubjected without his conſent to the command of one whom he hates, 
or dreads, or perhaps deſpiſes, it requires no long argument to ſhew, 
that by whatever authority he is thus treated, he is reduced to the 
condition of a flave, to that abject, to that hateful ſtate, which every 
Engliſhman has been taught to avoid at the hazard of his life. 

It is therefore evident, that a law which tends to confer ſuch 2 


power, ſubverts our conſtitution as far as its effects extend 5 A con- 


ſtitution, which was originally formed as a barrier againſt ſlavery, 
and which one age after another has endeavoured to ſtrengthen. 

Such a power, therefore, in whatever hands it may be lodged, I 
ſhall always oppoſe. It is dangerous, Sir, to intruſt any man with 
abſolute dominion, which is ſeldom known to be impartially exer- 
ciſed, and which often makes thoſe 8 0 and infolent, when it 
finds benevolent and honeſt. 

The bill propoſes only encouragement, and encouragement may S 
be given by his majeſty, without a new law; let us therefore draw 
up an addreſs, and ceaſe to _— where there is no ee of 
agreement. f 

Mr. W1NnNINGToN ſpoke as follows :—Sir, the payment of an 
annual ſalary will, in my opinion, be to the laſt degree inconvenient _ 
and dangerous. The yearly expence has been already eſtimated; 
and ariſes to a ſum very formidable in our preſent ſtate. Nor is the 
neceſhty of adding to the public burthen, a burthen which already i is 
hard to be borne, the only objection to this propoſal. | 

Nothing can more contribute to diſpirit the nation, than to pro- | 
tract the conſequences: of a War, 28 to make the calamity felt, 

when 


— 
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when the pleaſures of victory and triumph have been forgotten ; we 
Hall be inclined rather to bear oppreſſion and inſult than endeavour 
aſter redreſs, if we e ourſelves and our N to endleſs 
exactions. 
The expences of = prefent prorigon for 8 and diſ- 
abled ſailors, is no inconſiderable tax upon the public, which is not 
leſs burthened by it for the manner of collecting it by a deduction 


from the ſailors wages; for whoever pays it immediately, it is the 


ultimate gift of the nation, and Ge utmoſt that can be allowed for 


this purpoſe. 

Ir muſt be confeſſed, Sir, the perſons entitled to the ton are 
not ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed in the bill; by which, as it now ſtands, 
any of the worthleſs ſuperfluities of a ſhip, even the ſervants of the 
captains, may, after five years, put in their demand, and 9 8885 
that nation which they never ſerved. 

Nor do I think, Sir, the efficacy of this method will beds any. pro- 
portion to the expence of it; for ] am of opinion, that few of the 
failors will be much affected by the proſpect of a future penſion. 1 
am therefore for dazzling them with five pounds to be given them at 
their entrance, which will be but a ſingle payment, and probably fil 
our fleets with greater expedition, than methods which 2 88 more 
| refined, and the effects of deeper meditation. 

Lord GAR ſpoke in the following manner :—Sir, 3 is 
more clear than that an yearly penſion will burthen the nation, with- 
out any advantage; and as it will give occaſion to innumerable 
frauds, it is a method which ought to be rejected. | 
Ass to the new power, Sir, which is propoſed to be placed in the 
Bands of the magiſtrates, it undoubtedly reduces every failor to a 
late of ſlavery, and is inconſiſtent with that natural right to liberty, 
which is confirmed and ſecured by our conſtitution. The bill there- 
fore is, in my opinion, defective in all its parts, of a tendency gene- 
rally pernicious, and cannot be amended but by rejecting it. 

Mr. HENAT PeLHAm ſpoke next, to this effect :—Sir, I cannot 
but think it neceſſary, that on this occaſion at leaſt gentlemen 
ſhould remit the ardour of diſputation, and lay the arts of rhetoric 
afide, that they ſhould reſerve their wit and their ſatire for queſtions 
of leſs importance, and unite, for once, their endeavours, that this 
affair may meet with no obſtructions but from its natural dif- 
: ficulty, | 


| We 
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We are now, Sir, engaged f in a war with a nation, if not of the 
firſt rank in power, yer by no means contemptible in itſelf; and, 
by its alliances, extremely formidable. We are expoſed, by the 
courſe of our trade, and the ſituation of our enemies, to many in- 
evitable lofſes, and have no means of preventing our merchants from 
being ſeized, without any danger or expence to the Spaniards, but 
by covering the fea with our ſquadrons, _ 

Nor are we, Sir, to ſatisfy ourſelves with barely defeating the de- 
ſigns of the Spaniards; our honour demands that we ſhould force 
them to peace upon advantageous terms ; that we ſhould not repulſe, 


but attack them; not only preſerve our own trade and pollcBiong, 


but endanger theirs. 

It-is by no means certain, Sir, that i in the proſecution of theſe 
deſigns we ſhall not be interrupted by the intereſt or jealouſy of a 
nation far more powerful, whoſe forces we "cog e to be able 
to reſiſt, 

A vigorous exertion of our Arengih will probably eichar intimillais: 
any other power that may be inclined to attack us, or enable us to repel 
the injuries that ſhall be offered: diſcord and delay can only confirm 


our open enemies in their obſtinacy, and animate thoſe that 1 


hitherto concealed their malignity to declare againſt us. | 

It is therefore, Sir, in no degree prudent to aggravate the inconve- 
niencies of the meaſures propoſed for accompliſhing what every 
man ſeems equally to deſire; to declaim againſt the expedients 
offered in the bill as pernicious, unjuſt, and oppreſſive, contributes 
yery little to the production of better means. That our affairs will 
not admit of long ſuſpence, and that the preſent methods of raiſing 
ſeamen are not effeQual, is univerſally allowed; it therefore evis 
dently follows, Sir, that ſome other muſt be ſpeedily {truck out, 

I think it neceſſary to propoſe, that the houſe be reſolved into a 
committee to-morrow morning; and hope all that ſhall aſſemble on 
this occaſion, will bring with WE no ever 2 than 8 1. 108 
their er 8 8 | 


* 


[The ſpeaker having taken the chair, the chairman of the com- 
mittee reported, that they had made ſome progreſs ; and de- 


firing leave to fit again, it was reſolved to go | into the com- 
| mittee again on the morrow.] 5 
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0 the "EO day the affair was put of, ; but on the 634, the houſe re- 
ſelving itſelf into a committee, a clauſe was offered, by which five 


pounds were propoſed to be advanced ta an able Jeaman, and three 


pounds to every other man that ſhould enter voluntarily into bis ma- 
Jefty's ſervice, after 20 days, and within 60. 


Aſter which, Mr. Win NNO ron ſpoke as follows :—Sir, this is 
| a clauſe in which no oppoſition can be apprehended, as thoſe gentle- 
men who declared their diſapprobation of the former, were almoſt 
unanimous in propoſing this e as the leaſt erpenſiue, and 
the moſt likely to ſucceed. 

The time for the reception of voluntiers upon this 1 is, 
Sir, in my opinion, judiciouſly determined. If it was extended to a 
greater length, or left uncertain, the reward would Joſe its efficacy, 


the ſailors would neglect that which they might accept at any time, 


and would only have recourſe to the ies of war, when they could 
find no other employment. 


Yet I cannot conceal my zpprehenfions, that this Sek will not 


alone be ſufficient to man our fleets with proper expedition; and that 
as allurements may be uſeful on one hand, force will be found neceſ- 
fary on the other ; that the ſailors may not only be incited to engage 
in the ſervice by the hopes of a reward, but by the fear of having 
their negligence to accept it puniſhed, by being compelled into the 
ſame ſervice, and forfeiting their claim by ſtaying to be compelled. 

Lord BALTIMORE then ſpoke to the following effect: Sir, to the 


reward propoſed in this clauſe, I have declared in the former con- 


ference on this bill, that I have no objection, and therefore have no 
amendment to propoſe, A with regard to the time d for the 
payment. 
As our need of e Sir, is VE Tg why ſhould not a lay 
for their encouragement immediately operate? What advantage can 
ariſe from delays? Or why is not that proper to be advanced now, 
that will be proper in twenty days ? That all the time between the 
enaction and operation of this Jaw muſt be loſt, is evident; for who 
will enter for two pounds, that may gain five by withholding him- 
ſelf from the ſervice twenty days longer ? 


Nor do I think the time now ns ſufficient ; many ailors who 
| ' are 
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are now in the ſervice of the merchants, may not return ſoon enough 
to lay claim to the bounty, who would gladly accept it, and who 


will either not ſerve the crown without it, or will ſerve with diſguſt 


and complaints; as the loſs of it, cannot be imputed to their back- 

wardneſs, but to an accident againſt which they could not provide. 
Mr. WinxinGToN replied :—Sir, though I think the time now 

fixed by the bill ſufficient, as J hope that our preſent exigency will be 


but of ſhort continuance, and that we ſhall ſoon be able to raiſe naval 
forces at a cheaper rate, yet as the reaſons alleged for an alteration of 


the time may appear to others of more weight than to me, I ſhall not 
eren the amendment. 


Sir JohN BARNARD next roſe, and ſaid :—Sir, with regard to the 


duration of the time fixed for the advancement of this bounty, we 


may have leiſure to deliberate ; but ſurely it muſt be readily granted 
by thoſe who have expatiated fo copiouſly upon the preſent exigencies 
of jour affairs, that it ought immediately to commence. And if this 
be the general determination of the houſe, nothing can be more pro- 
per than to addreſs his majeſty to offer, by proclamation, an advance 
of five pounds, inſtead of two which have been hitherto given; that 


while we are concerting other meaſures for the advantage of our 


country, thoſe in Nin. we have already concurred way be Pee.” in 
execution. | 
Mr. PuLTEnzY roſe up next, and fpoke's as follows: —Sir, 1 take 
this opportunity to lay before the houſe a grievance which very much 
retards the equipment of our fleets, and which muſt be redreſſed be- 
fore any meaſures for reconciling the ſailors to the publick ſervice can 
be purſued with the leaſt probability of ſucceſs. | | 
Obſervation, Sir, has informed me, that to remove the deteſtation 
of the ' king's ſervice, it is not neceſſary to raiſe the wages of the 
ſeamen; it is neceſſary only to ſecure them; it is neceſſary to deſtroy | 
thoſe hateful inſeQs that fatten in idleneſs and debauchery upon 
the gains of the induſtrious and honeſt, . 
When a failor, Sir, after the fatigues and 1 of a long | 
voyage, brings his ticket to the -pay-office, and demands his wages, 
the deſpicable wretch to whom he is obliged to apply, looks upon 
his ticket with an air of i importance, acknowledges his right, and 
demands a reward for preſent payment; with this demand, however 
exorbitant, the neceſſities of his family oblige him to comply 
In this manger, Sir, are the wives of the ſailors alſo treated when 
| R 2 | they 


CO 
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they come to receive the pay of heir huſbands 3 women, diſtreſſed, - 
 fiiendleſs, and unſupported ; they are obliged to endure every info, 
and to yield to every oppreſſion. And to, ſuch a height do theſe - 
mercileſs exaQors. raiſe their extortions, that ſometimes a third part 
of the wages is deducted, | 

Thus, Sir, do the vileſt, the meaneſt of mankind, plunder thoſe 


7 


who have the higheſt claim to the eſteem, the gratitude, and the pro- 


tection of their country. This is the hardſhip which withholds the 
ſailors from our navies, and forces them to ſeek for kinder treatment 
in other countries, This hardſhip, Sir, both juſtice and prudence 


call upon us to remedy ; and while we e pegles its all our delibera- 


tions will be ineffectual. 1 

Mr. SouTHWELL then "okay to this effect: SR. of the hardſhips 
mentioned by the honourable gentleman who ſpoke laſt, I have myſelf 
known an inſtance too remarkable not to be mentioned. A ſailor in 
Ireland, after his voyage, met with. ſo much difficulty in obtaining, 


his Wages, that he was at length reduced to the neceſſity of ſubmit- 


ting to the reduction of near a ſixth, part. Such are the grievances 
with which thoſe are oppreſſed, upon whom the power, aui and 
happineſs of the nation are acknowledged to depend, 

Sir RoBERT. Walrokz, the prime miniſter, St, and ſpoke 
as follows Fir, it is not without ſurprize that J hear the diſguſt of 
the ſailors aſcribed to any irregularity in the payment of their wages, 
which were never in any former reign ſo punctually diſcharged. 
They receive, at preſent, twelve months pay in eighteen months, 
without deduction; ſo that there are never more than ſix months for 
which any demand remains, unſatisfied. _ 

But, Sir, the punctuality. of the payment has 1 of late 
great inconveniencies; for there has been frequently a neceſſity of re- 
moving men from one ſhip to another; and it is the ſtated rule of the 
pay- office, to aſſign every man ſo removed his full pay. Theſe men, 
when the government is no longer indebted to them, take the firſt 
opportunity of deſerting the ſervice, and engaging in buſineſs to 
which they are more inclined, 

This is not a chimerical complaint, founded upon rare 1 
and produced only to counterbalance an objection; the fact and the 
conſequences are well known; ſo well, that near fourteen hundred 
fajlors are computed to have been loft by this practice. 

The preſident of the commons, who agen in a committee takes bis 
So ſeat 


> 
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ſeat as another member, roſe here, and ſpoke to the following effect, 
his honour being pay-maſter of the navy: Mr. Chairman, the na- 
ture of the employment with which I am entruſted makes it my 
duty to endeavour that this queſtion may be clearly underſtood, and 
the condition of the ſeamen, with d to the reception of their pay, 
juſtly repreſented. 5 : 
I have not been able to diſcover that any W upon producing his | 
ticket, was ever obliged to ſubmit to the deduRtion of any part of his 
wages, nor ſhould any clerk or officer under my inſpection, eſcape 
for ſuch oppreſſion, the ſevereſt puniſhment and moſt publick cenſure; 
I would give him up to the law without reſerve, and mark bim as 
infamous and unworthy of any truſt or employment. DE Ee. 
. But there are extortions, Sir, by which thoſe unhappy men, after 
having ſerved their country with honeſty and courage, are deprived of 
the lawful gains of diligence and labour. There are men to whom 
it is uſual amongſt the ſailors to mortgage their pay before it becomes 
due, who never advance their money but upon ſuch terms as cannot - 
be mentioned without indignation, Theſe men advance the ſum 
which is ſtipulated, and by virtue of a letter of attorney are re- 
imburſed at the pay- office. | 5 

This corruption is, I fear, not 8 to 5 places, but 
has ſpread even to America, where, as in his own country, the poor 
ſailor is ſeduced, by the temptation of preſent moneys to ſell his labour 
to extortioners and uſurers. | | | 

I appeal to the gentleman whether the inſtance which he 8 
was not of this kind. I appeal to him without apprehenſion of 
receiving an anſwer that can tend to invalidate what I have aſſerted. 

This, Sit, is indeed a grievance pernicious and oppreſſive, which 
no endeavours of mine ſhall be deficient in attempting to remove; for 
by this the ſailor is condemned, notwithſtanding his induſtry and 
ſucceſs, to perpetual poverty, and to labour only: for the benefit of 
his plunderer, | 15 

4 The clauſes were then read, «empowering the juſtices of he paaces 

&c. to iſſue warrants to the conſtables, &c. to make general 
privy ſearches, by day or night, for finding out and ſecuring 

ſuch ſeamen and ſeafaring men as lie hid or conceal themſelves z 
and making it lawful for the officers appointed to make ſuch 
ſearches, to force open the doors of any houſe, where they 
8 | mall 
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ſhall ſpe? ſuch ſeamen to be concealed, if entrance be not 
readily admitted; and for puniſhing thoſe who ſhall ten, or 


conceal any ſeaman.““] 


Sir Joan BARNARD upon this roſe up, and ſpoke to the following 
effect: Mr. Chairman, we have been hitherto deliberating upon 
queſtions, in which diverſity of opinions might naturally be expected, 
and in which every man might indulge his own opinion, whatever 
it might be, without any dangerous conſequences to the publick, 
But the.clauſes now before us are of a different kind; clauſes which 
cannot be read without aſtoniſhment and-indignation, nor defended 
without betraying the liberty of the beſt, the braveſt, and moſt uſe- 
ful of our fellow ſubjects. 

Tf theſe clauſes, Sir, ſhould paſs into a law, a failor and a ſlave 
will become terms of the fame ſignification. Every man who has 
devoted himſelf ta the moſt uſeful proſeffion, and .maſt dangerous | 
ſervice of his country, will ſee himſelf deprived of every advantage 
which he has laboured to obtain, and made the mere paſſive property 
of thoſe who live in ſecurity by his yalour, and owe to his labout 
that affluence which hardens them to W and _ pride 
that ſwells them to ingratitude. 

Why maſt the ſailors alone, Sir, be marked out from all the other 
e'ders of men for ignominy and miſery ? Why muſt they be ranked 
with the enemies of ſociety, ſtopped like vagabonds, and purſued like 
the thief and the murderer by publick officers ? How or when have 
they forfeiced the common privilege of human nature, or the general. 
protection of the laws of their country? If it is a juſt maxim, Sir, 
that he who contributes moſt to the welfare of the publick, deſerves 
moſt to be protected in the enjoyment of his private right or forture ; a 
principle which ſurely will not be controverted; where is the man 
that dares ſtand forth and afſert, that he has Juttet claims than the 
brave, the honeſt, the diligent failor ? | : 
I am extremely unwilling, Sir, to engage in ſo invidious an under- 
tak ing as the compariſon of the harmleſs, inoffenſive, reſolute ſai- 
Jor, with thoſe who think themſelves entitled to treat him with con- 
tempt, to overlook his ee invade his Adele, and laugh at his 
remonſtrances, 

Nor is it, Sir, bee to dwell upon the 8 merit of this 
| body of men; it is ſufficient that they have the ſame claims, r 
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ed upon the ſalne reaſons with our own, that they have never 
forfeited them by any crime, and therefore, that they cannot be taken 
away without the moſt flagrant violation of the laws of pads. of rea- 
ſon, and of our country. | 

Let us conſider the preſent condition of a ſailor, let us reflect a 


little upon the calamities to which cuſtom, though not law, has ak 
ready made him ſubject, and it will ſurely not be thought that his 


unhappineſs needs any aggravation. 


He is already expoſed to be forced, upon kis return from a tedious | 
voyage, into new hardſhips, without the intermiſſion of a day, Af 
without the ſight of his family; he is liable, after a contract for a 
pleaſing and gainful voyage, to be hurried away from his proſpects of 
intereſt, and condemned amidſt oppreſſion and inſolence, to labour 
and to danger almoſt without the poſſibility of a recompenſe. He 
has neither the privilege of chuſing his commander, nor of leaving 
him when he is defrauded and oppreſſed, 

"Theſe, Sir, I ſay, are the calamitieg to which he is now ſubjeR, 
but there is now a poſſibility of eſcaping them. He is not yet de- 
prived of the right of reſiſtance, or the power of fight ; ; he may 
now retire to his friend, and be protected by him, he may take ſhel- 
ter in his own cottage, and treat any man'as a robber, kunt hall at- 
tempt to force his ddors. 

When any crews are returning keine in time of war; they are ac- 
quainted with the dangers of an impreſs, but they comfort them- 
ſelves with contriving ſtratagems to elude it, or with the proſpe& of 
obtaining an exemption from it by the favour of their friends ; prof 


peas which are often deceitful, and ftratagems frequently defeated, 


; ' 


but which yet ſupport their ſpirits, and animate their induſtry, 
But if this bill, Sir, ſhould become a law, the ſailor, inſtead of 


amuſing himſelf on his return with the proſpects of eaſe, or of plea- 


ſure, will conſider his country as a place of flavery, a reſidence leſs 


to be deſired than any other part of the world. He will probably 
ſeek in the ſervice of ſome foreign prince a kinder treatment, and 


will not fail in any country but his own to ſee himſelf at leaſt on a 


level with other men. | 

Nor will this bill, Sir, Fry give the ſeamen new reaſ6ns of di- 
guſt, but it will tend likewiſe to aggravate thoſe grievances, which 
already have produced a deteltativn of the publick ren N 


to be conquered. 


The officers of the navy, Sir, will hardly be made leſs infolent by 
: R 4 : an ; 
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nn increaſe of power; they whoſe tyranny has already alienated their 


fellow-ſubjets from the king's ſervice, though they could only 


depend upon the character of probity and moderation for the proſ- 


pect of manning their ſhips in ſucceeding expeditions, will probably, 
when they are animated by a law like this, and made abſolute both 
by land and ſea, indulge themſelves in the enjoyment of their new 
authority, contrive new hardſhips and oppreſſions, and tyrannize 
without fear and without mercy. Thus, Sir, will the bill not only 
be tyrannical in itſelf, but the parent of tyranny ; it will Ye ſecu- 


rity to the cruel, and confidence to the arrogant. 
That any man, at leaſt any man bred from his afancy. to 5AM 


his reſidence, and accuſtomed to different climates and to foreign 


N nations, will fix by choice in that country where he finds the worſt 


reception, is hardly to be imagined. We ſee indeed, that men un- 
qualified to ſupport themſelves in ather countries, or who have, by 


long cuſtom, contracted a fondneſs for particular methods of life, will 


bear very uncomfortable circumſtances, without endeavouring to 
improve their conditions by a change of their habitations. But the 
temper of a ſailor, acquainted with all parts, and indifferent to all, 
is of another kind. Such, Sir, is his love of change, ariſing either 
from wantonneſs or curioſity, that he is hard to be retained by the 
kindeſt treatment and moſt liberal rewards ; and will therefore never 


ſtruggle with. his have! dilpplitions, only to continue in a ſtate 
of ſlavery. 

I think it therefore, Sir, _ evident that this new method of a encou- 
raging ſailors will be ſo far from increaſing them, that it may probably 
drive them out of the empire, apd at once ruin our trade and our 
navy; at once beggar and diſarm us. 

Let me now ſuppoſe, Sir, for a moment the bill leſs. pernicious in 
its conſequences, and conſider only the difficulties of executing it. 


| Every ſeafaring man is to be ſeized at pleaſure by the magiſtrate ; but 


| poliikeq himſelf inte corruption, So that this bill Sit, if it ſhall 


what definition is given of a ſeafaring man ? Or by what character- 


iſtic is the magiſtrate to diſtinguiſh him? I have never been able to 


diſcover any peculiarities in the form af a ſenman that mark him out 


from the reſt of the ſpecies, There is, indeed, Jeſs. ſervility in his 


air, and leſs effeminacy i in his face, than in thoſe that arc commonly 


to be ſeen in drawing rooms, in brothels, and at reviews; but I 


know not that a ſeaman can be diſtinguiſhed from any ather man of 


equal induſtry ar uſe, who has never enervated himſelf by vice, nar 
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paſs into a law, will put it at once in the power 5f the magiſtrate to dif 
poſe of ſeamen at his pleaſure, and to term whom he N 3 a ſea- 
man. 1 7 5 1 . 
Another at Sir, has been offered on this occaſion not 


equally tyrannical, but equally inadequate to the end in view. It is pro- 


poſed to reſtrain the merchants from giving wages beyond a certain 
rate, on the ſuppoſition that the ſailors have no motive but that of 


| larger wages, to inn the ſervice ya the merchants to that of e 


crown. ; 

This, Sir, is a ana which might caſily ariſe fro A partial and 
imperfe& knowledge of the affair, with which very few gentlemen 
have opportunities of being well acquainted. The wages, Sir, are 
the ſmalleſt inducements which fix the ſeamen in their choice, The 
proſpect of kinder treatment, the certainty of returning home in a 


fixed time, and the power of chuſing what voyages they will undec- 


| take, cannot but be acknowledged very reaſonable motives of prefe- | 
Ente 


On the nur, 'Sir, when they are once . in a ſhip of 
war, they know neither whither they are going, what dangers they 
ſhall encounter, what e __ ſhall 8810 nor when they ſhall 
de diſmiſſed. 

Beſides, Sir, I do not think it poſſible by any 11 to limit the 
wages to be paid by merchants, ſince they will change the term of 
wages into that of a preſent, or admit the ſailors to a ſmall ſhare in 
the freight, and ſo all the precaution v we can take wal become i in- 
effectual. | . 5 

In the mean time, Sir, how much ſhall we ien our own com- 
merce and impair our natural ſtrength, the power of our fleets? We 
ſhall terrify our failors on the one hand, and endeayour to ſtarve 
them on the other; we ſhall not only drive them from us by unheard 
of ſeverities, but take away eyery motive that -can induce them to 
expoſe themſelves to the danger of ſuffering them, 

If we conſider, Sir, with what effect methods nearly approaching 
theſe were practiſed in the reign of the late queen, we ſhall find that 
not more than 1500 ſeamen were railed, and thoſe at the expence of 
more than four thouſand pounds; fo that the effects bore no pro- 


portion to the means; our laws were inftinged and our conſtitution 
violated ta ng pu rpole, 7 q 


But 
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= But what reaſon, Sir, can be aſſigned for which it muſt be more 
difficult to ſupply the fleet now with ſailors than at any other time? 
This war, Sir, was demanded by the publick voice, in purſuance of 
the particular remonſtrances of the merchants, and it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that the ſailors or any other body of men engage in it with 
a particular reluQance. 

I am therefore inclined to believe that the ſuſpicion of erent 1 num- 
bers hid in the country, at a diſtance from the coaſt, is merely chi- 
merical; and that if we ſhould paſs this bill, we ſhould do nothing 
more than grant an oppreſſive and BSE: power of ſearch 

for what in reality is not to be found. 

Ho oppreſſive this power may become in the hands of a corrupt | 
or inſolent magiſtrate, any man may diſcover who remembers that 
the magiſtrate is made judge without appeal, of his own right to de- 
nominate any man a ſailor, and that he may break open any man's 
doors at any time, without alleging any other reaſon than his own 
ſuſpicion ; ſo that no man can ſecure his houſe from 1 905 ſearched, 
or, perhaps, his perſon from being ſeized. 

It may indeed be alleged, Sir, that this will be ads a temporary 
law, and is to ceaſe with the exigence that made it neceſſary : but 
long experience has informed us, that ſevere laws are enacted more 
readily than they are repealed ; and that moſt men are too fond of 

power to ſuffer willingly the diminution of it. 
but, irs though this law ſhould not be 5 every pre- 
cedent of an infringement of our conſtitution makes way for its 
diſſolution; and the very ceſſation of an oppreſſive law may be a 


plwGea hereafter for the revival of it. 


This bill, therefore, muſt be confeſſed to be at once e and 
ineffeQual ; to be a tranſgreſſion of the laws of juſtice to particular 
men, without any proſpe& of real benefit to the community ; and 
therefore cannot be paſſed without deviating : at once from an 
and our conſtitution. | 

Captain CoRN WALL then mobs and ſpoke to this effect. I have 
obſerved, Sir, that every man is apt to think himſelf ill treated, wha 
is not treated according to his own opinion of his deſerts, and will 
endeavour to diffuſe his own notion of the partiality and tyranny of 
the naval officers; general clamours thereforeare little to be regarded. 

I have had, from my early years, a command in the fea mn 
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and can aſſert, that I never knew more than one inſtance of OW 
and that was puniſhed with the ſeverity which it deſerved. 

The PaIME MiNisTER roſe next, and ſpoke to this effect: Mr. 
Chairman, it is with uncommon ſatis faction that I ſee every clauſe 
of this bill regularly debated, without unbecoming impatience, or 
paſſionate exclamations. I am willing to colle& from this conduct, 
that the diſpoſition of every gentleman is, on this occaſion, the 
ſame with my own; and that every expedient here propoſed will be 
diligently een * either be erde approved, or bs cy 
rejected. | ; 

Such coolnefs and impartiality, Sir, is certainly required by the 
importance of the preſent queſtion ; a queſtion which cannot but in- 
fluence the proſperity of the nation for many years. 

It is not neceſſary to remind any gentleman of the importance of 


| our trade, of the power of the enemy againſt whom we have declared 


war in defence of it, or of the neceſſity of ſhewing the world that our _ 
declarations of war are not empty noiſes, or farces of reſentment. 
But it may be proper, Sir, to remark, that this is not the only enemy, 
nor the moſt powerful, whoſe attempts we have reaſon to provide 
againſt, and who may oblige us to exert our whole powers and _ | 
tiſe every expedient to increaſe our forces. 

The war has been hitherto proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour, with 
all the attention that its importance requires, and with ſucceſs not 
diſproportioned to our preparations ; nor will it ever be ſuffered to 


| languiſh, if the powers neceſſary for carrying it on are not denied. 


Nothing is more evident, Sir, than thatihe natural power of the na- 
tion conſiſts in its fleets, which are now, by the care of the government, 
ſo numerous, that the united power of many nations cannot equal 
them, -But what are fleets unfurniſhed with men? How will they 
maintain the dominion of the ſea, by lying unactive in our harbours? 

That no methods hitherto uſed have been ſufficient to man our 
navies, and that our preparations have therefore been little more than 
an expenſive ſhow of war, the whole nation is ſufficiently informed; 
it is therefore not doubtful that ſome new meaſures muſt be taken; 
whether any better « can de e than are offered in this bill, muſt 
be enquired. 

With regard, Sir, to the un now and our bee te it is 
to be remembered, that little more is ptopoſed by it than to add the 
ſanction of legality to a fower which has long been exerciſed by the 
admiralty, 
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deity; without any other authority than that of long preſcription, 


the power of iſſuing warrants of impreſs upon emergent occaſions, 
wy which failors are forced into the publick ſervice. . 


This power, in its preſent ſtate, muſt be allowed to have no foun- 

dation in any law, and by conſequence, to be unlimited, arbitrary, 
and eaſily abuſed, and upon the whole, to be juſtifiable only by ne- 
ceſſity: but that neceſſity is fo frequent, that it is often exercifed, 
and therefore ought to be regulated by the legiſlature; and by mak- 
ing ſuch regulations, we my rather be ſaid to remove than intro- 
duce a grievance. ; 
The power of ſearching for failors, nadel it "has been repre- 
ſented, is far from ſetting them on a level with felons, murderers, 
or vagabonds; or indeed from diſtinguiſhing them, to their diſad- 
vantage, from the reſt of the community, of which 1 8 8 Wen 
is obliged to ſupport the government. | 

Fhoſe that poſſeſs eſtates, or carry on trades,” transfer part of their 
property to the publick; and theſe ought, by parity of reaſon, to 
ſerve the publick in perſon, that haye no property to transfer, 
Every man is ſecured by the conſtitution in the enjoyment of his life, 
his liberty, or his fortune; and therefore every man ought recipro- 
cally to defend the e to which he is e e indebted for 
_ ſafety and protection. 

-T am therefore, Sir, unable to diſcover i in what conſiſts the hard. 
ſhip of a law by which no new duties are enjoined, nor any thing re- 
quired, which is not already every man's duty. Every man, indeed, 
who is deſirous of evading the performance of any of the duties of 
ſociety, will conſider every compulſion as a hardſhip, by which he is 
obliged to contribute to the general happineſs; but his murmurs will 
prove nothing but his own folly and ingratitude, and will certainly 
deſerve no regard from the legiſlative power. 

There is in the bill before us, Sir, ebe gement fuffcient for 
voluntiers, and an offer of greater rewards than ſome gentlemen 
think conſiſtent with the preſent ſtate of the national revenues ; and 

what remains to be done with reſpe& to thoſe who are deaf to all in- 
vitations, and blind to all offers of advantage? Are they to fit at eaſe 
only becauſe they are idle, or to be diſtinguiſhed with ind ulgence only 


for want of deſerving it? 


It ſeems generally granted, Sir, that ſuch drones ate the proper 


objects of an impreſs, Let us then ſupp that every man who is 
| 1 | en 
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willing to ſerve his country, has laid hold of the reward propoſed, and 
entered a voluntier. The fleets are not yet ſufficiently manned, and 
more ſailors muſt be procured, Warrants are iſſued out in the common 
form. The negligent, the imprudent, the neceſſitous are taken. 
The vigilant, the cunning, and thoſe that have more money, find 
ſhelter and eſcape. Can it be ſaid, that thoſe whoſe circumſtances, ' 
or good fortune, enable them to ſecure themſelves from the officers | 
of the impreſs, deſerve any exemption from the publick ſervice, or © 
from the hardſhips to. which their companions are expoſed ? Have 
they diſcharged their debt of gratitude to the publick ſo effectually by 
running away from its ſervice, that no ſearch ought to be made after 
them ? It ſeems evident, that if it was right to ſeize the one, it is 
likewiſe right to purſue the other, and if it be right to purſue him, * 
it is likewiſe right to hinder him from eſcaping the purſuers. It is 
then right to veſt ſome perſons with the power of apprehending him, 
and in whom is that power to be lodged, but in the civil magiſtrate { 5 

Every man, Sir, is obliged by compulſive methods to ſerve his 
country, if he can be prevailed upon by no other. If any man ſhall 
refuſe to pay his rates or his taxes, will not his goods be ſeized by 
force, and ſold before his face? If any particular methods are pro- 
poſed for obliging ſeamen to contribute to the publick ſafety, it is 
only becauſe their ſervice is neceſſary upon more preſſing occaſions ' 
than that of others; upon occaſions which do not admit of delay, 
vithout the hazard of the whole community. 

I muſt confefs, Sir, there are inſtances in which the hardſhips of 
the ſeafaring part of the nation are peculiar, and truly calamitous. 
A ſailor, after the dangers and toils of a long voyage, when he is 
now in the ſight of the port, where he hopes to enjoy that quiet 
which he has deſerved by ſo long a ſeries of fatigues, to repair the in- 
juries which his health has ſuffered, by change of climate, and the 
diet of the ſhips, and to recover that ſtrength which inceſſant vi- 
gilance has worn away; when he is in expectation of being re- 
ceived by his family with thoſe careſſes, which the ſuccours that he 
brings. them. naturally produce, and deſigns to reſt awhile from dan-' 
ger and from care; in the midſt of theſe pleaſing views, he is on the 
ſudden ſeized by an impreſs, and forced into a repetition of all his 
miſcries, without any interval of refreſhment. 

Let no man who can think without compaſſion on ſuch a ſcene 
as this, boaſt his zeal for _— his regard for bravery, or his 


gratitude 
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_ gratitude to thoſe who contribute to the wealth and power of their 
country; let every man who declares himſelf touched with the pity 
which the ſlighteſt reflection upon ſuch a diſappointment muſt na- 
turally produce, fincerely endeavour to obviate the neceſſity of ſuch 
oppreſſive meaſures, which may at leaft in, part be prevented, by 


affigning to magiſtrates the power of hunting out of their retreats, - 


thofe who neglect the bulineſs of their e and linger at once in 
Lzineſs and want. 

Thbere are great numbers who retire not from . but idle- 

neſs, or an unreaſonable prepoſſeſſion againſt the publick ſervice; and 

ſurely nothing is more unreaſonable, than that bad diſpoſitions 


ſhould be Sie, and tha n ſhould e any man to 


penalties. 
Upon the whole, Si, 3 am not able © „ Rein that any man 


- ſhould be exempted from an impreſs merely becauſe he finds means to 


eſcape it, or becauſe idleneſs or dings. to the publick ſervice 
prompts bim to abſcond. | 

If any men deſerve ho in oppoſition to Fong Arts of the 
: publick, they are rather thoſe who have already in ſome degree diſ- 
charged their duty to it, by contributing to bring in that wealth 


which is the conſequence of a proſperous and well-regulated com- 


merce, and without which war cannot be ſupported. | 
It is not without grief and regret, that I am ob! iged ee e on 


this occaſion the obſtructions which the war has ſuffered ſrom thoſe 


at whoſe requeſt it was. undertaken; and to declare that the conduR of 
the merchants has afforded as that lome law of ibis * is 
abſolutely neceſſary. 

_ The merchants, Sir, who. have o loudiy 3 of the Jedline 
of trade, the interruption of navigation, and the inſolence, rapacity, 


and cruelty of the Spaniards; the merchants who filled the nation | 


with repreſentations of their hardſhips, diſcouragements, and miſeries, 
and lamented in the moſt publick manner, that they were the only 
body for whom the legiſlature had no regard, who were abandoned 
to the caprice of other nations, were plundered abroad and neglected 
at home; the merchants, after having at length by their impor- 
tunities engaged. the ſtate in a war, of which they have themſelves 
certainly not the leaſt pretenſions to queſtion either the juſtice of 
neceſſiiy, now, when by the natural conſequences of a naval arma- 
ment, ſailors become leſs en, and ſhips more difficult to be 

| | +. 4h 
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equipped, contract in private with ſuch failors as they are inclined 
to employ, and conceal them in garrets hired for that purpoſe, till 
the freight is realy, or the danger of an-impreſs is paſt, and thus 
ſecure their own private affairs at the hazard of the publick, 
and hinder the nee, of a war, which _ and they Ts: 
ſolicited. < 

The danger of having other enemies than the Spaniards, emeniits; 
Sir, more active, more powerful, and more ambitious, has already | 
been mentioned, a danger fo near, and ſo formidable, that he will not 
be thought very ſollicitous for his country, whom the bare mention of 
it does not alarm. This danger we are therefore to obviate by vigo- 
rous preparations, and unanimous reſolutions 3 nor do I doubt but 
both our. enemies, if they _ us vated, dey Nee of n. | 
ing us. | 

fir, the moſt . method of manning our fleets, which law 
or cuſtom has yet put into our hands, is that of ſuſpending our com- 
merce by an embargo, and yet the whole nation knows how much 
and by what means it has been eluded : no ſooner was it known that 
an embargo was laid, than the ſailors flew away into the country, or 
hid themſelves in corners of this great city, as from the moſt formi- 


dable danger; and no ſooner did the embargo ceaſe, than the banks 


of the river were again crowded with eG and' - the eee veſſels | 
were immediately ſupplied, _ 


As I cannot doubt, Sir, that every gentleman is Foe zealous 


for the ſucceſs of the war, and the proſperity of his country; and as 


the infufficiency of the preſent methods of providing for them is ap- 
parent, I hope, that either the regulations propoſed by this bill, to 

which J ſee no important objections, or fore other of We _ will 
be eſtabliſhed by a general concurrence. | 

Lord BALTIMORE ſpoke next :—Though no SORE in this aſ- 
ſembly, Sir, can more ardently wiſh the ſucceſs of the Britiſh arms, or 
ſhall more willingly concur in any meaſure that may promote it, yet 
| cannot agree to the clauſe now under our confideration ; Idiſapprove 
it both from moral and FI motives z- I diſapprove. it as. We : 
juſt nor prudent. 

The injuſtice of ſo flagrant an invaſion of the liberty of particular 
men has been already expoſed ; nor is it, in my opinion, leſs eaſy to 
diſcover the imprudence of exhauſting all our ſupplies at once, and 
hrceping away all our ny to fupply a uw” exigency. 

| It 


ac Drnaaen on. [nacty,; 
It has often been remarked, Sir, in favour of a ftanding army, 


that it is requiſite to have a number of regular forces, who, though 
too weak to oppoſe an invaſion, might be able to eſtabliſh diſcipline 
in a larger body. An obſervation which may, with much greater 
| Juſineſs, be applied to the ſeamen, whoſe art is much more difficult 
to be attained, and who are equally neceſſary in war and peace. 
If our ſtock of ſeamen, Sir, be deſtroyed, if there is not left in 
eur trading veſſels a ſufficient number of experienced artiſts to initiate 


novices,” and propagate the profeſſion, not only our e af war muſt 


he uſeleſs, but our commerce ſink to nothing. | 
Nor have I reaſon to believe the naval power of F rance fo * 
gable, as that we ought to be terrified by the apprebenſions of 
into any extraordinary methods of procedure. I am informed that 
they have now very few ſhips of force left in their harbours ; and that 
they have exerted their whole ſtrength in the American fleet. 
I am not therefore, Sir, for providing againſt preſent dangers, 
without regard to our future ſecurity ; and think nothing more wor- 
thy of the conſideration of this aſſembly, than the means of encou- 
raging and increafing our NEE which will not be effected by the 
bill before us. 

Land forces may be bing upon emergencies ; — — alors a are our 
own pecutiar ſtrength, and the growth of our own foil ; we are there- 
- fore above all other regards to attend, if I a uſe the term, to the pe. 
ſervation of the ſpecies. «th 

Mr. VrxER next ſpoke RE 8 as thank can be no 
ſtronger objeRion to any law than ambiguity, or indeterminate lati- 
tude of meaning, I think it neceſſary to propoſe, that ſome word of 
Enown and limited import, be ſubſtituted in the place of ſeafaring men; 
an expreſſion which, if I was aſked the meaning of Its I 1 ind 
it difficult to explain. 

: WOE) ſcafaring men thoſe only who 1 in the wks „ The term 
is then ſuperfluous, for all ſuch ale evidently compriſed in the word 
e Are they bargemen or watermen who ply on rivers, and tran- 
ſport provifion or commodities from one inland town to another ? In 
that ſenſe no body will affirm that it is a proper word z and impro- 
. priety in the expreſſion of laws, en enn in the execu- 
tion of them. 5 | 
Captain CornwaALL roſe up . the- term nn men, of 


which an explication is * is n to include all thoſe _ 
| ive 


/ 
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live by conveying EY or A upon. the water, whether the ſea 
or inland rivers : nor can. we reftrain i it to a narrower ſenſe, without 


_ exempting. from the publick ſervice great numbers, whoſe manner of 


life | has qualified them for it, and from whom their country may with 
equal juſtice expect aſſiſtance, as from thoſe who are s engaged | in fo- 

reign traffick, 8 5 

Mr. 88 replied :—Sir, I am far from concurring with the 18. : 


nourable gentleman i in his opinion, that the inland watermen are by 
their profeſſion i in any degree n for fea ſervice, or can properly 


be called ſeafaring men. | 
All qualificatians for the ſervice muſt cveki either in ſome know- 


ledge of the arts of navigation, or in ſome familiarity with the dan- 
gers of the ſea, With regard to any previous knowledge of naval 


' buſineſs, it is well known that they have no advantage over any com- 


mon labourer ; for the manner of navigating a ſhip and a dit huve 
for t the moſt part nothing! in common. 5 

Nor are theſe watermen, Sir, more able to ſtand firm in the terrors 
of the ſtorm, or the noiſe of a battle, than thoſe who follow any 


other occupation. Many of them never ſaw the ſea, nor have leſs 
dread of its danger than the other inhabitants of the inland counties. 


They are therefore neither Jeafaring men, nor peculiarly capable of 
being made ſeamen. 
But the hardſhip upon particular men is not the ſtrongeſt objec- 


tion to this clauſe, which by obſtructing our inland navigation, may 


make Our rivers uſeleſs, and ſet the whole trade of the nation at a 


' ſtand. For who will bring up his ſon a waterman, who knows him 
expoſed by that profeſſion to be impreſſed for a ſeaman 83 | 


- It ſeems therefore neceſſary, Sir, either to omit the term * 2 5 


faring men, or to explain it in tek a manner, that inland watermen 


HF 


may not-be included, 
Lord GAGE ſpoke next :—Sir, ſo much has been urged ala the 


: compulſive methods propoſed in this clauſe, and ſo little produced 1 in 
favour of them, that it may ſeem ſuperfluous to add any thing, or to 


endeavour, by a multiplicity of arguments, to prove what common 
reaſon muſt immediately diſcover. But there is one conſequence of 

this clauſe. which has not yet been obſerved, and which i is 9 too im- 

portant Hot to . obviated by a particular proviſo, | 


* Apreedto beine - 
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"Its is well known, Sir, that many of thoſe to whom this act will ex. 
tend are freeholders and voters for electing the repreſentatives of the 
nation; and it is therefore apparent, that elections may be influenced 
by an ill timed or partial execution of it. How eaſy will it be when 
an election approaches to raiſe a falſe alarm, to propoſe. ſome ſecret 
expedition, or threaten us with an invaſion from ſome unknown 
country, and to ſeize on all the ſeafaring voters whoſe affections are 
ſuſpected, and confine them at Spithead till the conteſt is over. 

I cannot therefore, Sir, but think it neceſſary, that if this clauſe 
be ſuffered to paſs, ſome part of its hateful conſequences. ſhould be 
prevented by an exception in favour of freeholders and voters, which 
ſurely is no leſs than what every man owes to his on ſecurity, to the 
welfare of his country, and to thoſe by whom he has been honoured 
with the care of their liberties. 

Mr. HENRY PELHAM then ſald as fallen WG I do not riſe i in 
oppoſition to the propoſal made by that right honourable member, nor 
do- think this the proper time either for oppoſing or approving it. 
Method is of the higheſt importance in enquiries like theſe; and if 
the order of the debate be interrupted by foreign queſtions _ or inci- 
dental objections, no man will be able to conſider the clauſes before us 

| with the attention neceſſary to his own ſatisfaction, or to the con- 
viction of others; the mind will be diſſipated by a multiplicity of 
views, and nothing can follow but perplexity and confuſion, 

The great end, Sir, for which we are now aſſembled, is to ſtrike 

out methods of manning the fleet with expedition and certainty. It is 
therefore proper in the firſt place to agree upon ſome general meaſures, 
to each of which there may undoubtedly be particular objections raiſed, 
that may be afterwards removed by exceptions or proviſions; but 

theſe proviſions ſhould, for the ſake of order, be inſerted in parti- 
- cular clauſes, to be ſeparately conſidered. 

Of this kind is the exception now offered, to which I have no ob- 

. g but its preſent impropriety, and the interruption of the debate 
uhich it may now occaſion; for ] ſee at preſent no reaſon aan 
90 admitting i itin a particular clauſe. 
2 When i it is conſidered how much the ſucceſs of the war may "Qepend 
upon the determinations of this day, and how much our future hap- 
pineſs and ſecurity may depend upon the ſucceſs of our preſent un- 


dertakings, I hope my ſollicitude for regularity and 22 285 will 
2 be eaſily excuſed, 


1 * 
- 
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Sir ks Corrox anſwered :—I am not hos Sir, to diſcaver 
any imminent danger to the nation in ſuſpending our attention to the 
clauſe before us for a few moments; nor indeed do \ we ceaſe to at- 


tend to it, while we are ; endeavouring t to mollify it, and adapt i it to 
our conſtitution. 


The exception propoſed i is, in the opinion of the honourable gen- 
deman, ſo reaſonable, that he declares himſelf ready to approve it in 
another place ; ; and to me, no place ſeems more proper of its making 


part of this bill than this. As a connection between the clauſe and 


exception appears neceſſary and immediate, I cannot ſee why it ſhould 


be poſtponed, unleſs it is hoped that it may be forgotten. 


Mr. PULTENEY then ſpoke : —Sir, that this exception ſhould be 


forgotten there is no danger; for how long ſoever it be delayed, I will 


never agree to the act till I ſee it inſerted, If we ſuffer the liberty <P 


the frecholders to be infringed, what can we expect but to be charged 


with betraying our truſt, and giving up to ſervitude and oppreſſion 
thoſe who deputed us to this aſſembly, as the guardians of their privi- 
leges, and the aſſerters of their birthright ; A charge | too juſt to be 
denied, and too atrocious to be borne. _ 

Sir, the right of a freebolder i iS independent on every other-circum- 
tance, and is neither made more or leſs by wealth or poverty: the 
eſtate, however ſmal}, which gives a right of voting, ought to ex- 
ewpt the owner from every reſtraint that may hinder the exertion of 
bis right; a right on which our conſtitution is founded, and which 
cannot be taken away without ſabverting our whole eſtabliſhment, 

To overlook the diſtinctions which the fundamental laws of our 


country have made in reſpect to different orders of men, and to regard 
only the accidents of affluence and neceflity, is ſurely unjuſt in itſelf, 


and unworthy of this aſſembly z an aſſembly, Sir, inſtituted princi- 
pally to protect the weak againſt the ſtrong, and deputed to repreſent 


thoſe in a collective ſtate, who are not conſiderable enough to appear 
ſingly, and claim a voice in the legiſlature. 


To expoſe an honeſt, a a laborious, and an uſeful man, to be ſeized 
by the hands of an inſolent officer, and dragged from the enjoyment 
of his right, only becauſe he will not violate his conſcience, and add 
his voice to thoſe of ſycophants, dependants, and proſtitutes, the 
ſlaves of power, the drudges of a court, and the hirelings of a face 
tion, is the higheſt degree of injuſtice and cruelty. Let us rather, 
As 8 05 a way with an impreſs, the drones of large fortunes, the 

e e tyrants 


2 
wh . . 
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tyrants of II and the copretibre of the poor; 3 let us oblige thoſe 
to ſerve their country by force, whoſe fortunes have had no other 


effect than to make them inſolent and worthleſs; but let ſuch Who, 
5 by contributing to commerce, make every day ſome addition to the 
| publick wealth, be left in the full enjoyment of the rights which they 
deſerve: let thoſe by whoſe labour the expences of the war are 
furniſhed, be excuſed from contributing to it by perſonal ſervice, 
It is neceſſary, Sir, to have our laws eſtabliſhed by the repreſen- 
tatives of the people; it is neceſſary that thoſe reprefentatives ſhould 
be freely elected; and therefore every law that obſtructs the liberty of 
voters, is contrary to the fundamental laws of our conſtitution ; and 
what multitudes may by this law be either hindered from giving their 
votes, or be terrified into ſuch a choice as by no means correſponds 
with their judgments or inclinations, it is eaſy to foreſee, 
I am indeed of opinion, Sir, that this clauſe cannot be adapted to 
our conſtitution, nor modified by any expedient into a law, which 
will not lay inſupportable hardſhips upon the nation, and make way 
for abſolute power, But as it is neceſſary that a conſtant ſupply of 
ſeamen 'ſhould be provided, I think i it not improper to obſerve, that 
there is one expedient yet remaining, by which, though it will not 
much aft us in our preſent AB Fey the fleets of this nation may 
- hereafter be conſtantly ſupported. 


e have at preſent great numbers of charity ſchools eſtabliſhed ; in 


this nation, where the children of the poor receive an education diſ- 


+ proportioned. to their birth. This has often no other conſequences 
than to make them unfit for their ſtations by placing them in their 
own opinion above the drudgery of daily labour, a notion which is 
too much indulged, as idleneſs co-operating with vanity, can hardly 
ail to gain the aſcendant, and which ſometimes prompts them to ſup- 
port themſelves by practices not only uſeleſs but pernicious to ſociety. 
This evil, Sir, cannot be better obviated than by allotting a rea- 
ſonable proportion out of every ſchool to the ſervice of the ſea, in 
wich by entering early they cannot fail to become proficients, and 
where their attainments, which at preſent too frequently produce 
lazineſs and diſhoneſty, might enable them to En, and entitle 
them to promotion. 
Nr. W1NNINGTON replied er Th notwithſtanding the confidence 
. with which ſome gentlemen have propoſed this amendment, and the 
5 eaſineſs with which-others have conſented to it, I declare without he- 
ON 1 | g | Nos ſitation, 
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ſitation, that 1 12 it now, and end to bels it whenever it 


ſhall be offered, becauſe it will defeat all the other proviſions mich - 
ſhall be made in the bill. 


* 


[ will. venture to ſay, Sir, that if every man, who ba by W 
ever tenure the right of voting, ſhall be exempted from the. neceflity | 


of contributing to the publick ſafety by his perſonal ſervice, every 
man qualified for the ſea will by ſome means acquire a vote. 


Sir, a very ſmall part of thoſe who give their votes in this nation 8 


for repreſentatives in ſenate, enjoy that right as the appendage of a 


freehold; to live in, ſome towns, and to be born only in. others, 


gives the unalienable privilege of voting. Any gentleman, to ſecure 


his own intereſt, or obſtruct the publick ſervice, may, by dividing a 


ſmall piece of barren ground among a hundred ſailors, exalt them 


all to freeholders, and exempt them from the influence of this law. 


However, Sir, I am not leſs a friend to the free holders than thoſe 


who prepoſe the exception in their favour, but in my opinion the 


great intereſt of the freeholders is the preſervation of their freeholds, 
which can only be ſecured by a vigorous exertion of the power' of the 
nation, in the war which is now dpclived againſt the Spaniards. - 
Mr. BARRINGTON ſpoke next:—Sir, by the obſervations which 
I have opportunities of making at the place which I have the honour 
" repreſeat, I am convinced of the influence that this law will have 
upon all the boroughs atong the coalts, There moſt of the voters 
are, in one ſenſe or other, Sir, ſeafaring men, being almoſt all of 
them owners of veſſels, and in ſome degree acquainted with naviga- 
tion; they may therefore be hurried away at the choice of an officious 


Ear oppraſiiv magiſtrate, who may by partiality and injuſtice obtain a | 
majority, contrary to the general inclination of the people, and de- ”, 


termine the election by his own authority, + 

Sir WILLIAM Vork then ſaid:— Sir, if every freeholder and 
voter is to be exempted from the influence of the law, the bill that we 
are with ſo much ardour endeavouting to draw up and rectify, and of 
which the neceſſity is ſo generally acknowledged, will be no other 


than an empty ſound, and a determination without an object; for 
while we are empowering the government to call ſeamen i into the ſer- 

vice, we are exempting almoſt all that are able to ſerve from the de- 
nomination of ſeamen: what is this but to diſpute without a EY 
to raiſe with one hand and Ry with the other? 


. 


' . aſſembly ſhall think a juſt title to exemption. For on the weſtern 


'- obſtruct the execution of it on proper occaſions, and involve the ma- 


3. 
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In the n parts of the nation, Sir, where I reſide, many who 
vote at elections claim their privilege by no other title than that of 
boiling a pot; a title which he who has it not, may eaſily obtain, 
when it will either gratify his lazineſs or his cowardice, and which, 
though not occaſionally obtained, ſeems not ſufficient to fet any man 
out of the reach of a juſt and neceſſary law. 

It is therefore, Sir, undoubtedly requiſite that the terms of the ex- 
ception ſhould be explicit and definitive, and that only thoſe ſhould 
be exempted who have ſuch poſſeſſions or qualifications as this 


coaſt, from whence great ſupplies may be expected, almoſt every 
ſailor has a vote, to which nothing i is there required but to hire a lodg- 
ing and boil a pot; after which, if this exception be admitted in all its 
latitude, he may fit at eaſe amidſt the diſtreſſes of his country, 
ridicule the law which he has _— and ſet the magiſtrate at 8 
defiance. 
The PRIME Miwisren pole next: — As I think, Sir, hw excey- 
tion may be juſt and proper, ſo I ſuppoſe every gentleman will concur 
with me in rejecting one of ſuch extent. as ſhall leave no object for 
the operation of the law. 
It is in my opinion proper to . exemption to thoſe free- 
bolders who are poſſeſſed of ſuch an eſtate as gives a vote for the repre- 
ſentative of the county, by which thoſe whoſe privilege ariſes from 
their, property will be ſecured; and it ſeems reaſonable that thoſe 
, who have privileges without property, ſhould purchaſe them by their 
ſervices, 
Counſellor Brown. Goke next ne the benen propoſed will 
not only defeat the end of the bill, by leaving it few objects, but will 


giſtrate in difficulties which will either intimidate him in the exertion 
of his authority, or, if he perſiſts in diſcharging his duty with firm- 
neſs and ſpirit, will perhaps oblige: Line: ſometimes to peas of his 
fidelity, | 
It is the neceſlary 8 Sir. of. 3 profeſſion; at 

| he i is often at a great diſtance from the place of bis legal ſettlement, 
or patrimonal policfions ;-and he may therefore aſſert of his own cir- 
cumſtances what is moſt convenient without danger of detection. 
Diſtanee is a ſecurity that ptompts many men to fal hood. by _ 


__ 
* 
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only vanity is gratified, * 1 men ml tell. nah 4 in oppoſition to 
their inne When er, may lie without Ie e of being | 
convicted. „ 2 2 

When therefore a magiſtrate receives diesQiona to impreſs all the 


ſeamen within his diſtrict, how few will he find who will not de- 


clate themſelves freeholders in ſome diſtant county, or freemen of 


ſome obſcure borough. It is to no purpoſe, Sir, that the magiſtrate 
diſbelieves what he cannot confute'; and if in one inſtance jn a hun- 
dred he ſhould be miſtaken, and, acting in conſequence of his error, 
force a freeman into the ſervice, what reparation: may not be de- 
manded ? . | 

I therefore propoſe it to the Sm of the committee, whe- 
ther any man ought to claim exemption from this law by a title, that 
may ſo readily be procured, or ſo ſafely uſurped. "OY 

The ATTORNEY-GENERAL ſpoke next: Sir, the practice of im- 
preſſiig, which has been declaimed againſt with ſuch vehement exag- 
gerations, is not only founded on immemorial cuſtom, which makes 
it part of the common law, but is Iike wiſe eſtabliſhed by our ſtatutes; 
for I remember to have found ig in the ſtatutes of queen Mary, and 
therefore cannot allow that it ought to = treated as e and 
anti- conſtitutional. | | | 

That it is not inconſiſtent Jn our conflitution may be proved | 
from the practice of erecting the royal ſtandard, upon great emer- 


gencies, to which every man was obliged immediately to repair; this 


practice is as old as our conſtitution, and as it may be revived 
at pleaſure, may be properly mentioned as equivalent to an impreſs. 

Mr. VIN ER anſwered ; — This word, Sir, which the learned mem 
ber has by his wonderful diligence diſcovered in the ſtatutes, may per- 


haps be there, but in a ſignification far different from that which it 


bears at preſent. The word was, without doubt, originally F rench, 


þrit, and implied what is now expreſſed by the term ready; and to 


impreſs any man was in thoſe days only to make him ready, or engage 
him to hold himſelf in readineſi, which was brought about not by 
compulſion, purſuit, and violence, but by the allurements of a pe- 


cuniary reward, or the obligation of ſome antient tenure. ; 
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On the 664 day, the conſid, deration of the bill far ait ng 3 WAS re. 

ſumed, and a clauſe read, by which every conſtable, headborough, iything- 
man, or other perfon, was liable to be examined upon oath by the juſtices 
of peace, who were empowered to. * 4 fine upon them * any li, | 


_ offence, or conni vance. 


N sin Joux e and ſpoke to the following effect: — 
Mr. Chairman, it is the peculiar happineſs of the Britons, that no 
law can be made without the conſent of their repreſentatives, and l 
hope no ſuch infatuation can ever fall upon them as may influence 


them to chuſe ae ee capable of concurring in abſurdities 
like this. | 


The folly, the Wide, the fupidity « of this POR can andy be 
conceived by hearing it repeated; i# is too flagrant to be extenu- 
ated, and too groſs to admit exaggerations: to oblige a man to make 
oath againſt himſelf, to ſubje& himſelf by his own voice to penalties 
and bardſhips, is at once cruel and ridiculous, a wild e of 


i tyranny and folly, 


To call upon any man ta accuſe pimſelf, is only to call upon bim 
to commit perjury, and has therefore been always accounted irrational 
and wicked: in thoſe countries where it is practiſed, the copfeflion 
is extorted by the rack, which indeed is fo neceſſary on ſuch occa- 
Lions, that I ſhould not wonder to hear the promoters of this clauſe 

openly declaring for the expediency of tortures. 

Nothing is more evident than that this bill, however ms import- 
ance of the occaſion may be magnified, was drawn up without re- 
flection, and that the clauſes were never underſtood by. thoſe that 
offered them : errors like theſe muſt ariſe only from precipitation and 
neglect, for they are too o groſs to "0 Carptmlittes e * aeranee 
: or deſign. „ 
= Ta expoſe ſuch . E indeod eaſy, but not 237 "9 ; for 
what end i is anſwered by pointing at folly, or how is the publick ſer- 
vice advanced by ſhewipg that the methods propoſed are totally to 
be i Where a propoſition is of a mixed kind, and only ert0- 
' ER wo 
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| nevus in part, it is an uſeful and no diſagreeable taſk to ſeparate 
truth from error, and diſentangle from ill conſequences ſuch mea- 
ſures as may be purſued with advantage to the publick ; but mere 
ſtupidity can only produce compaſſion, and afford no opportunities 
for enquiry or diſpute. . 

Admiral WaGzR replied Ses This clauſe, however contemp- 
tuouſly treated, has been already paſſed into a law by a ſenate which 
brought no diſhonour upon the Britiſh nation, by a ſenate which was 
courted and dreaded by the greateſt part of the univerſe, and was 
drawn up by a miniſtry that have given their PONY no reaſon bas 
treat them with deriſion and contumely, 

In the reign of the late great queen, this 450 of proceeding - 
was approved and eſtabliſhed, and we may judge of the propriety of 
the meaſures followed in ahnt war 1 the ſucceſs which they pro- - 
cured,” - 
Thhoſe eres ere by whom this bil was As up : vain | 
mitted no new abſurdities, nor have propoſed any thing which was 
not enacted by the wiſeſt of our png in one of the moſt OR 
luſtrious periods of our hiſtory. i 

Mr. GyBBon anſwered, —Sir, 'T am fer from: di propoſi- 
tion ſufficiently defended by an aſſertion that it was admitted by our 
predeceſſors, for though I have no inclination to vilify their memory, 
I may without ſcruple affirm that they had no pretenſions to infal- 
libility, and that there are in many of our ſtatutes inſtanees of 'ſuch 
ignorance, eredulity, nenen and etror, as cannot be conſidered 
without aſtoniſhment. 5 | 

In queſtions of an abſtruſe ad cedtigticates! nature, it is certain, 
Sir, that experience has taught us what could never have been diſ- 
covered previouſly by the wiſdom of our anceſtors, and we have 
found by their conſequences the impropriety of many practices which | 
they approved, and which we e prin pa PRE? in the 
ſame circumſtances, 5 ; 
But to what purpoſe is ere 86 if we mut ſhut our ee 
it, and appeal for ever to the wiſdom of our anceſtors ?—if wWe muſt 
fall into error, merely becauſe they were miſtaken, and ruſh upon 
rocks out of veneration to thoſe who were wreek'd againſt them? 

In queſtions eaſily to be examined, and determinations which com- 
prized no perplexing contrarieties of intereſt, or multiplicity of Cir- 
Lumſtanees they” were equally Hable with ourſelves to be ſupine and 
| negli igent, 
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an benz to ſink into ſecurity, or be ſurprized by haſte. That the 


clauſe now before us was enacted by them, muſt be aſcribed merely 
to the burry of the ſeſſions in which it was brought before them; a 
time in which fo many enquiries of the higheſt importance were to 


be made, and great diverſity of views to be regarded, that it is no 


wonder that ſome abſurdities ſhould eſcape without detection. 

In the fourth of the reign of the queen, this bill was brought in, 
as now, at the latter end of a ſeſſion, when the attention of the 
fenate was fatigued and diſtracted, and it was hurried through both 


; houſes, and ratified by the queen, with very little conſideration. 


But then, as this circumſtance may be juſtly termed an extenuation 
of their error, it ought to be a leſſon of caution to us, that we may 


| not be in the like manner betrayed into the ſame weakneſs, 


Mr. Henzy PELHAM next roſe up: Sir, the conduct of our pre- 
e ſeems not to ſtand in need of any excuſe; for it t might be 
eaſy to vindicate it by ae but that it is more propies to ap- 


prove it by imitation. 


Whenever the bill was paſſed, or how haſtily "AL the Jaw. was 


enacted, it was, I believe, rather the effect of neceſſity than of inad- 
vertency; of the ſame neceſſity which no- a and which is 


very ill conſulted by tedious debates. 
They were then involved in a war, and were not ſo diſtraged bs 


private intereſts as not to unite in the moſt .vigorous oppoſition of 
their enemies. They knew that the publick good is often promoted 
by the temporary inconveniencies of individuals; and when affairs 


of the higheſt importance demanded their attention, when the ſecu- 


_ ity of the whole nation and the happineſs of their poſterity were the 
ſubject of their enquiries, they wiſely ſuffered leſs conſiderations to 


paſs without ſuperfluous and unſeaſonable ſollicitude i 
How juſtly they reaſoned, Sir, and what vigour: their en 


gave to the military operations, our victories are a ſufficient proof: 


and if experience be the ſureſt guide, it cannot be improper to imitate 


thoſe who, in the ſame circumſtances with ourſelves, found means 
to raiſe the honour, and improve the commerce of their country. 

+ That our circumſtances are the ſame with choſe of the ſenate 1 
which this law was made, is obvious beyond diſpute. ; or where they 
vary, the difference is perhaps to our diſadvantage. We have, Sir, 
the ſame enemies, or, at leaſt, have reaſon to apprehend the ſame ; 
but have little hope of the Ws: allies, | The preſent war is to be 


carried 
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catried on at a greater diſtance, and in more places at the ſame in- 
ſtant; we cannot therefore ſupply our en enn, but _ | 
raiſe great numbers in a ſhort time, 
If therefore it was then concluded, that the method a our ex- 
amination was uſeful; if meaſures, not eligible in themſelves, may 
be authorized by neceſſity, why may not we, in compliance wich 
the ſame exigencies, have recourſe to the ſame expedients ? 
Sir WIILIAM Lenox then ſpoke :—-Sir, how much weight is 
added to the determinations of the ſenate, by the dignity of their 
procedure, and the decency of their diſputations, a light knowledge 
of mankind is ſufficient to evince. It is well known that govern- 
ment is ſupported by opinion; and that he who deſtroys the reputa- 
tation, deſtroys the authority of the legiſlative power. Nor is it lefs 
apparent, that he who degrades debate into ſcurrility, and deſtroys 
the ſolemnity of A Pa as endeayours to ink the Rae into con- 
tempt. | 5 | 
It was therefore, Sir, with indignation and W that T bean 
the clauſe before us cenſured with ſuch indecency.of language, and 
the authors of it treated with contumelies and reproaches that 
mere error' does not deſerve, however apparent, but which were now 
vented before any error was detected. ee 
I know not, Sir, why the gentlemen who are thus ia attack 
ed have ſuffered ſuch reproaches without cenſure and without reply. I 
know not why they have omitted to put the honourable gentleman 
in mind of the reſpect due to this aſſembly, or to the characters of 
thoſe whom he oppoſes ; gentlemen equally ſkilled with himſelf in the 
ſubject of our enquiries, and whom his own attainments, however 
large, or his abilities, however comprehenſive, cannot give him a 
1 to charge with ignorance or folly. NE 
To reproach men with incapacity is a cheap method of anſwering 
their arguments, but a method which the rules of this houſe ought to 
' exclude from our debates, as the general civility of the world has 
Tg al it from every other place of concourſe or converſation, 
Ię, for my part, Sir, ſhall always endeavour to confine my atten- 
tion to the queſtion before us, without ſuffering my reaſon to be 
biaſſed, or my enquiries diverted by low altercations, or perfonal 
animoſities; nor when any other man deviates inta reproachful and 
contemptuous language, ſhall I be induced to . more 11 of 
Le his arguments or e e NF * 42 
Sir, 
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Sir Joux BARNARD replied: — Sir, J have always heard it repre- 
Janes as an inſtance of integrity, when the tongue and heart move 
in concert, when the words are repreſentations of the fentiments ; 
and have therefore hitherto endeavoured to explain my arguments 
with perſpicuity, and impreſs my ſentiments with force; I have 
thought it hypocriſy to treat ſtupidity with reverence, or to honour 
nonſenſe with the ceremony of a confutation. As knavery ſo folly 
that is not reclaimable, is to be ſpeedily diſpatched, buſineſs is to be 
freed from obſtruction, and ſociety from a nuiſance. 

Nor, Sir, when I am cenſured by thoſe whom I may offend by the 
uſe of terms correſpondent with my ideas, will I by a tame and 
ſilent ſubmiſſion give reaſon to ſuſpect that I am conſcious of a fault, 
but will treat the accuſation with open contempt, and ſhew no 
greater regard to the abettors, than to the authors of abſurdity. 

That decency is of great uſe in publick debates, 1 ſhall readily 
allow; it may ſometimes ſhelter folly from ridicule, and preſerve vil- 
lainy from publick detection; nor is it ever more carefully ſupported, 
than when meaſures are promoted that nothing can preſerve from 
contempt, but the ſolemnity with which they are eſtabliſhed. _ 

Decency is a proper circumſtance ; but liberty is the eſſence of 
ſenatorial diſquiſitions: liberty is the parent of truth; but truth and 
_decency are ſometimes at variance: all men and all propoſitions are 
to be treated here as they deſerve ; and there are many who have no 
claim either to reſpect or decency. no 

Mr. WINNINGTON then roſe : Sir, chat! it is . in its own 

awwre, and inconſiſtent with our conſtitution, to lay any man under 
an obligation to accuſe himſelf, cannot be denied; it is therefore 
evident, that ſome amendment is neceſſary to the clauſe before us. 

I have for this reaſon drawn up an amendment, Sir, which, if ap- 
proved by the committee, will, in my opinion, remove all the ob- 
jections to this part of the bill, and by reconciling it with our natural 
and legal rights, J hope, ae thoſe to approve it, who have hitherto 
oppoſed it. N 

I therefore 0 that theſe words ſhould be ſubſtituted inſtead of 
Ds which are the ſubject of the debate, or ſome other to this pur- 
poſe; That na perſon ſhall. be liable to be fined by virtue of | this act, unliſs 
4 nme being examined, ſpall make aath of the miſdemeanour ar neglett, 

Thus the neceſſity of examining men upon oath in their own 
* will be entirely « taken away, and, As . clauſe will then, { ſtand, 
93 88 
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there will remein no ſuſpicion of injuſtice, or oppreſſion, becauſe 
none can be practiſed without the concurrence of _ pure oF 


different intereſts, 12 36 


[This 1 A though agreed to i in a the © committee, was ; at 10 re- by 
jected. 13 


Mr. Hor act Warrork ſpoke next t tothis effect: Mr. e 


7 


It does not yet appear that the gentlemen who have engaged in this 


debate have ſufficiently attended to the exigence of our affairs, and the 
importance of the queſtion. They have laviſhed their oratory in de- 
claiming upon the abſurdity of the methods propoſed, and diſcovered ; 
their ſagacity, by ſhewing how future navies may be ſupplied from 
charity ſchools, but have ſubſtituted no expedients in the place of thoſe | 
which they fo warmly condemn, nor have condeſcended to inform us, 


how we may now ' guard our ng or man our fleets 1 immediate 


ſervice. 
There are ſome eden; Sir, of the preſent war, which make 
our neceſſity of raiſing ſea forces greater than in thoſe of William and 
Anne that ſucceeded him. The chief advantages that we gained over the 
French in their wars were the conſequences of our victories by land. 
At ſea, Sir, the balance was almoſt equal, though the Dutch fleet 
and ours were united; nor did they quit the ſea becauſe their fleets 
were deſtroyed, but becauſe they were obliged to recruit their land 
forces with their ſailors. Should they now. declare war againſt us, 
they would be under no ſuch neceſſity of defrauding the ſea ſervice, 
for they have now on foot an army of 160,000 men, which are main- 
tained at no greater expence than 40,000 by the Britiſh government; 
as they are therefore, Sir, ſo formidable by land, we have no way of 


oppoſing them but by our ſea forces. 


Nor is their navy fo contemptible as ſome have either by conjeklure 


or miſinformation repreſented it. The fleet which they have dif- 


patched to America, conſiſts not of fewer than twenty ſhips, of which 
the leaſt carry ſixty guns, and they are fitting out now an equal num- 
ber in their own ports; beſides, their Eaſt India company is obliged to - 
furniſh ten ſhips of the line, at the demand of the government. 
Thus it appears that we have neighbours ſufficiently powerful to 


alarm us with the ſenſe of immediate danger; danger which is made 


more imminent by the expeditious methods by which the French man 


their fleets, and which we muſt imitate. if we bes to oppoſe them 


with ſucceſs, | | 
- cos | 
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1 ery not fay how little we can depend upon any profeſſions of 


neutrality, which will be beſt obſerved when they cannot be ſecurely 
violated ; or upon the pacific inclination of their miniſter, which 
intereſt, perſuaſion, or caprice, may alter, and to which it is not very 
honourable to truſt for ſafety. How can that nation ſink lower, which 
is only free becauſe it is not invaded by its neighbours, and retains 
its de only becauſe no 9 has e or ene to take 


them away? 


If it ned what i WH the 8 to eee us in the 


eee of our deſigns, and in the puniſhment of thoie who have 


.plundered and inſulted us, it is not only eaſy to urge the ſtrict al- 


| lance between the two crowns, the ties of blood, the conformity of 
intereſts, and their equal hatred of the Britons, but another more 
immediate reaſon may be added. It is ſuſpected that under. pretence 
of vindicating our own rights, we are endeayouring to gain the poſ- 
ſeſñon of the Spaniſh dominions, and engroſs the wealth of the new 
world ; and that therefore it is the intereſt of every power whoſe ſub- 
jects traffic to thoſe countries to oppoſe us. 
Thus, whether we ſucceed or fail in our attempts on 1 we 
have the French power to apprehend. If we make conqueſts, they 
may probably think 1 it neceſſary to obviate the torrent of our victories, 
and to hinder the increaſe of our dominions, that they may ſecure 
their own trade, and maintain their own influence. 
If we ſhould be defeated, of which no man, Sir, can . the 
poſſibility, the inclination of all to inſult the depreſſed, and to puſh 
down the falling is well known; nor can it be expected that our he- 
| reditary enemies would neglect fo fair an opportunity of attacking us. 
Ho hey might ravage our coaſts, and obſtruct our trade, how they 
might triumph in the channel, and block us up in our own ports, 
bombard our towns, and threaten us with invaſions, I hope I need but 
barely mention, to incite this, aſſembly to ſuch diſpatch i in manning 
aur fleets, as may ſecure us at once from inſults and from terror. 
It is undoubtedly, Sir, in our power to raiſe a naval force ſufficient 
to awe the ocean, and reſtrain the moſt daring of our enemies from 
any attempts againft us, but this cannot be efteAed by harangues 
| objections. and difputations. _ 
There is nothing, Sir, more frequently the ſubject of raillery or 
declamation than the uſeleſsneſs or danger of a ſtanding army, to 
which | declare myſelf no otherwiſe inclined than by my concern for 
the c common fafety; 1 wing allow that n not one ſoldier ought to 
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be ſupported by the public, whoſe ſervice is not neceſſary; Hibs 


none of thoſe who declare ſo warmly for the honour and privileges of 
their country, would expoſe it to the inſults of foreign powers with- 
out defence. If therefore they think the danger of land forces more 
than equivalent to the benefit, they ought unanimouſly to concur in the 
increaſe of our naval ſtrength, by which they may be protected, but. 


cannot be oppreſſed : they ought willingly to give their aſſiſtanee to 


any propoſitions for making the fleet formidable, that their declarations 


nꝛgainſt the army may not be thought to proceed from a reſolution to 


obſtruct the meaſures of the government, rather than from zeal for 
the conſtitution. For he that equally oppoſes the eſtabliſnment of the 
army, and the improvement of the navy, declares in effect againſt the 
ſecurity of the nation ; and though, perhaps, without MT Ke . 5 
his countrymen to the mercy of their enemies. | 

Mr. PuLTENzY ſpoke next :—Sir, I cannot diſcover for what rea- 
ſon the bill before us is ſo vigorouſly ſupported, but muſt obſerve that 
T have ſeldom known ſuch vehement and continued efforts produced by _ 
mere publick ſpirit, and unmingled regard for the happineſs of the 
nation. Nothing, Sir, that can be urged in favour of the meaſures 
now propoſed. has been omitted. When arguments are confuted, 
precedents are cited ; when precedents fail, the advocates for the bill 
have recourſe to terror and e and endeavour to frighten mow 
whom they cannot convince. | Ke Fi: Cr wr 

But perhaps, Sir, theſe formidable ks may ſoon be put to 
flight, and, like the other illuſions of cowardice, diſappear before the 


light. Packiipe this neceffity will be found only chimerical; and 


theſe dangers appear only the ven of credulity, « or the A 
of impoſture. 1 | 
Jo arrive at a clear view of our ir preſent condition, it will be ne- 
ceſſary, Sir, not to amuſe ourſelves with general aſſertions, or over- 
whelm our reaſon by terrifying exaggerations : let us conſider dif- 
tinctiy the power and the conduct of our enemies, and enquire whe- 
ther they do not affright us more than they are able to hurt us. 
That the force of Spain alone, Sir, is much to be dreaded, no man 
will aſſert ; for that empire, it,is well known, has long been ſeized 


with all the ſymptoms of declining power, and has been ſupported, 


not by i its own ſtrength, but by the intereſts of its neighbours. The 
vaſt” dominions of the Spaniards are only an empty ſhow ; they are 
lands without inhabitants, and by conſequence without defence; they 
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are taihorexcroſcences than members of the monarchy, and receive ſup- 
port rather than communicate. In the diſtant branches of their 'empire 
the government languiſhes, as the vital motion in an expiring body; 
and the ſtruggles which e now apc _ be termed mw! 80 


nies than efforts. 


From Spain, therefore, unaffiſted, we have yet n to tens, 
and yet from thence we have been threatened with e and in- 
vafions. 

That the condition of the French i is far Melons cannot WR de- 


| | nied ; their commerce flouriſhes, their dominions are connected, their 
wealth increaſes, and their government operates with full vigour: 


their influence is great, and their name ſormidable. But I cannot 
allow, Sir, that they have yet attained ſuch a height of power 28 


ſhould alarm us with conſtant apprehenſions, or that we ought to ſe- 
cure ourſelves againſt them by the violation of our liberties. Not 
to urge that the loſs of freedom, and the deſtruction of our conſtitu- 


tion, are the worſt conſequences that can be apprehended from a con- 
gueſt, and that to a flave the change of his maſter is of no great im- 
portance, it is evident, that the power of the French is of ſuch 
kind as can only affect us remotely, and conſequentially. They may 


fill the continent with alarms, and-ravage the territories of Germany 
by their numerous armies, but can only injure us by means of their 
| fleets, We may wait, Sir, without a pannick terror, though not 
without ſome degree of anxiety, the event of their attempts upon the 


neighbouring princes, and cannot be reduced to fight for our 


altars and our houſes, but by a ſecond armada, which, even then, the 
winds muſt fayour, and a thouſand circumſtances concur to expedite. 


But that no ſuch fleet can be fitted out by the united endeavours of 


- the whole world; that our navy, in its . preſent ſtate, is ſuperior 


to any that. can be brought againſt us, our miniſters ought: not to be 


ignorant: and therefore to diſpirit the nation with apptehenſions of 


armies bovering in the air, and of conquerors to be wafted over by 


| ſupernatural means, is to deſtroy that happineſs which government 
was ordained to preſerve; to ſink us to tameneſs and cowardice; ; 7006 


to betray us to inſults and to robberies, 
If our danger, Sir, be ſuch as has been repreſented, to hoe muſt 


. Le it? Upon whom are our weakneſs, our poverty, and our 
miſeries to be charged? Upon whom, but thoſe who have uſurped 


the direction of affairs which they did not een, or which their 
ſollicitude 


ur 


eir 
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ſollicitude for the preſervation of their own power hindered them from 


attending? | oy 
That the Spaniards, Sir, are now abies to makes reſiſtance, and 


perhaps to inſult and depopulate our colonies ; that the F rench have 


diſpatched a fleet into the American ſeas to obſtruct, as may be con- 
jectureds the progreſs of our arms, and that we are in ange of meet - 


N 


a. | 
But, Sir, is not the Piri of our enemies the conſequence rather 


bearance, and delays? Had we reſented the firſt inſult, and repaired 


our earlieſt loſſes by vigorous reprizals, our merchants had long ago 
carried on their traffick with ſecurity, our enemies would have 


| 
courted us with reſpect, and our allies ſupported us with confidence. 


Our negotiations, treaties, propoſals, and conceſſions, not only | 


afforded them leiſure to collect their forces, equip their fleets, and 
fortify their coaſts; but gave them likewiſe ſpirit to reſiſt thoſe who 
could not be conquered but by their own cowardice and folly. By 
our ill-timed patience, and lingering preparations, we encouraged , 
thoſe to unite againſt us, who would otherwiſe have only hated us in 
ſecret; and deterred thoſe from declaring in our favour, whom in- 
tereſt or gratitude might have inclined to aſſiſt us. For who will 
ſupport thoſe from whom no mutual ſupport can be expected ? 
And who will expect that thoſe will defend their allies, who deſert 
themſelves ? | 

But, Sir, however late our r reſentment was 3 had the 


war been proſecuted. vigorouſly after it was declared, we might 


have been now ſecure from danger, and freed from ſuſpence, nor 
would any thing have remained but to give laws to our enemies. 

From the ſucceſs of Vernon with ſo inconſiderable forces, we 
may conjecture what would have been performed with an armament 


proportioned to his undertaking; and why he was not better ſupplied, 


no reaſon has yet been given; nor can it be eaſily diſcovered why 
we either did not begin the war before our enemies had concerted 
their meaſures, or delay it till we had formed our own, 
Notwithſtanding ſome opportunities have been neglected, and all 
the advantages of a ſudden attack have been irrecoverably loſt ; not- 
Vol. * 5 1 e wichſtanding 


—— 


of our cowardice than of their own ſtrength? Does not the oppoſition : <1 
to our deſigns, by whatever nation it ſhall, be made, ariſe from the 


| contempt which has been brought upon us by our irreſolution, for⸗ 2 


2 
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withſtanding our friends, Sir, have learned to deſpiſe and neglect us, 
and our enemies are animated to confidence and obſtinacy,- yet our 
real and intrinſick ſtrength continues the ſame; nor are there yet 
any preparations made againſt us by the enemy, with views beyond 
their own ſecurity and defence. It does not yet appear, Sir, that 
our enemies, however inſolent, look upon us as the proper objects 
of a conqueſt, or that they imagine it poſſible to beſiege us in our 
own ports, or to confine us to the defence of our own country. We 
are not therefore to have recourſe to meaſures, which, if they are 
ever to be admitted, can be juſtified by nothing but the utmoſtdiC. 
treſs, and can only become proper, as the laft and deſperate expe- 

dient. The enemy, Sir, ought to appear not only in our ſeas, but 
in our ports, before it can be neceſſary that one part of the nation 
ſhould be enſlaved for the preſervation of the reſt, 

To deftroy any part of the community, while it is in our power 
to preſerve the whole, is certainly abſurd, and inconſiſtent with the 
equity and tendernefs of a good government: and what is flavery 
leſs than deſtruction ? What greater calamity has that man to expect, 
who has been already deprived of his liberty, and reduced to 
the level with thieves and murderers? With what ſpitit, Sir, will he 
draw his ſword upon his invaders, who has nothing to defend? Or 


why ſhould he repel the injuries which will make no addition to his 


miſery, and will fall only on thoſe to whom he is enſlaved ? 

It is well known that gratitude is the foundation of our duty to 
pur country, and to our fuperiors, whom we are obliged to protect 
upon ſome occaſions, becauſe upon others we receive protection from 


them, and are maintained in the quiet poſſeſſion of our fortunes, and | 


the ſecurity of our lives. - But what gratitude i is due to his country 
from 2 man diſtinguiſhed without a crime by the legiſlature, from 
the reſt of the people, and marked out for hardſhips and oppreſſions! 
From 2 man who is condemned to Jabour and to danger, only that 
others may fatten with indolence, and ſlumber without anxiety ? 


From a man who i is dragged to miſery without reward, and hunted - 


| from his retreat, as the property of his maſter ? 

Where gratitude, Sir, is not the motive of action, which may 
_ eaſily happen in minds not accuſtomed to obſerye the ends of govern- 
ment and relations of fociety, intereſt never fails to preſide, which 
may be diſtinguiſhed from gratitude, as it regards the immediate gan- 
ſequences of RON and FORAY the view to preſent « ee 
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But what intereſt can be gratified by a man who is not maſter of his 
own actions, nor ſecure in the enjoyment of his acquiſitions? Why 
ſhould he be ſollicitous to increaſe his property, who may be torn 
from the poſſeſſion of it in a moment? Or upon what motive can he 
act who will not become more happy by doing his duty ? 
Many of thoſe to whom this bill is propoſed to extend, have raiſed 
fortunes at the expence of their eaſe, and at the hazard of their lives; 
and now fit at reſt, enjoying the memory of their paſt hardſhips, and 
inciting others to the proſecution of the ſame adventures: how will 
it be more reaſonable to drag theſe men from their houſes, than to 
kize any other gentleman upon his own eſtate? And how negligently 


t vill our navigation and our commerce be promoted, when it is diſ- 
5 covered that either wealth cannot be gained by them; or, if ſo gain 
ed, cannot be enjoyed. 
r But i it is ſtill urged, Sir, that there is a ness i of manning RR . 
8 feet; a neceſſity which indeed cannot totally be denied, though a 
y hort delay would produce no frightful conſequences, would expoſe. 
, us to no invaſions, nor diſable us from proſecuting the war. Vet, as 
0 the neceſſity at leaſt deſerves the regard of the legiſlature, let us con- 
ie der what motives have hitherto gained men over to the publick ſer- 


ice; let us examine how our land forces are raiſed, and how our 

US nerchants equip their ſhips. How is all this effected without mu- 
nurs, mutinies, or difcontent, but by the natural and eaſy method 

to Ws offering rewards ? 


ct It may be objected, Sir, that rewards have been alaty — ; 
o Wh" ithout effect; but, not to mention the corrupt arts which have, 
nd | 


en made uſe of to elude that promiſe, by rejecting thoſe that came 
try to claim them, we can infer from their inefficacy only, that they 
were too ſmall; that they were not ſufficient to dazzle the attention, 


ns! ud withdraw] it from the proſpect of the diſtant advantages which 
hat ray ariſe from the ſervice of the merchants. Let the reward there- 
ty! hre be doubled, and if it be not then ſufficient, doubled anew. There 


„nothing but may be bought, if an adequate price is offered; and 
Ve are therefore to raiſe the reward till it ſhall be adjudged N the 
lilors equivalent to the inconveniencies of the ſervice. | 
Let no man urge that this is profuſion ; that it is a breach of our 
tut, and a prodigality of the publick money. Sir, the money thus 
jad is the price of liberty; it is diſpurſed to hinder ſlavery from en- 
Prching, to preſerve our natural rights from infraction, and the 
dallitution of our We, from violation. If we vote away the 
| RA privilege 
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privilege of one claſs among us, thoſe of another may quickly be de- 
manded; and ſlavery will advance by degrees, . the laſt remains of 
freedom ſhall be loſt. | 
But perhaps, Sir, it will appear upon refleQion, that even this me- 
thod needs not to be practiſed. It is well known, that it is not ne- 
ceſſary for the whole crew of a ſhip to be expert ſailors ; 3 there muſt 
be ſome novices, and many whoſe employment has more of labour 
than of art. We have now a numerous army which burthens our 
country, without defending it, and from whom we may therefore 
draw ſupplies for the fleet, and diſtribute them amongſt the ſhips in 
juſt proportions; they may immediately aſſiſt the ſeamen, and will 
become able in a ſhort time to train up others. 
It will doubtleſs, Sir, be objected to this propoſal, that the con- 
tinent is in confuſion, and that we ought to continue ſuch a force as 


may enable us to aſſiſt our allies, maintain our influence, and turn the | 

ſcale of affairs in the neighbouring countries, I know not how we : 

are indebted to our allies, or by what ties we ate obliged to afliſt 4 

thoſe who never aſſiſted us; nor can I, upon mature conſide- x 

_ ration, think it neceſſary to be always gazing on the continent, watch- Wit 

5 ing the motions of every potentate, and anxiouſly attentive to every P 
revolution. There is no end, Sir, of obviating contingencies, of 
attempting to ſecure ourſelves from every poſſibility of danger, [ 

am indeed deſirous that our friends, if any there be that deſerve that , 


name, ſhould ſucceed in their deligns, and be protected in their 
claims; but think it ought always to be remembered, that our own g 
affairs affect us immediately, theirs only by conſequence ; and that 
the neareſt danger is to be firſt regarded. | 
With reſpect to the amendment offered to this clauſe, I cannot 
ſee that it will produce any advantage, nor think any evidence ſuff- P 


cient to juſtiſy the breach of our conſtitution, or ſubject any man to a 
the hardſhip of having his dwelling entered by force. . 
And, Sir, I am not entirely ſatisfied of the impartiality and equity | 
with which it is promiſed that this law will be put in execution, or ; 
what new influence is to co-operate with this law, by which cor- , 
Tuption and oppreſſion will be prevented. : 
It is well known, Sir, that many other laws are vale ineffeQual EE 
by partiality ar negligence, which remarkably appears by the im- Y 


menſe quantities of corn that are daily carried into foreign countries:, 
by illegal exportations, by which traffic Jam informed that we ob- 


| tain moſt of our foreign gold, which in reality is paid us for corn b. 
tary; V8 ide 


? 
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the Dutch; though it is ſtudiouſiy ct to the nation as gained 
by our traffic with Portugal. Who can aſſure us that this law will not 
be perverted after the example of others? And that there will not be 
wretches found that may employ it to the extortion of money, or 
the gratification of revenge ? | 

Thus, Sir, I have ſhewn by what means our fleet may now be 
equipped, and how a ſupply of ſailors may be perpetuated ; for I can- 
not think how the boys which are educated in charity ſchools can 
be more properly employed; a propoition may be eaſily ſeleQed for 
the ſervice, who will benefit the publick much more than by ſerving 
ſharpers and attornies, and pilfering either at low gaming houſes, or 
io the inns of court. 

Since therefore it is not pretended, Sir, that this bill can be juſti- 
fed otherwife than by neceſſity, and it appears that ſupplies may be 
niſed by other means; ſince, inſtead of increaſing and encouraging 
ſeamen, nothing is propoſed that does not manifeſtly tend, by de- 
prefling and harraſſing them, to diminiſh their numbers; I think 
it reaſonable to declare that I ſhall continue to oppoſe it, and hope 
that every friend of liberty, or commerce, | will concur in the we” 
poſition. Wie | | 

Sir RoBERT WALPOLE ſpoke next, to the following effect Sir, | 
| have conſidered the bill before us with the utmoſt impartiality, and 
I can ſee no reaſon to apprehend that it will produce fuch univerfal 
diſcontent, and give occaſion to ſo many abuſes, as the honourable 
gentlemen by whom is is oppoſed, appear to ſuſpect. It is not un- 
common, Sir, in judging of future events, and tracing effects from 
cauſes, for the moſt ſagacious to be miſtaken. | 

The ſafeſt method of conjecturing upon the future, is to conſider the 
paſt, for it is always probable, that from like cauſes like conſequences 
will arife, Let us therefore, Sir, examine what injuſtice or oppreſ- 
lon has been hitherto produced by laws of the ſame kind. 

The power of ſearching, however it is now become the fubject of 
loud exclamation and pathetic harangues, is no new invaſion of the 
rights of the people, but has been already granted in its utmoſt extent, 
for an end of no greater importance than the prefervation of the game: 
| this formidable authority has been already truſted to the magiſtrate, 
and the nation has been already ſubjected to this inſupportable tyran- 
ny, only leſt the hares and partridges ſhould be deſtroyed, and gentle- 
nen be obliged to diſband their hounds and diſmiſs their ſetting dogs. 
* 3 | 5 Th 
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Yet, Sir, even with regard to this power thus 3 and thus 
lightly granted, 1 have heard no general complaints, nor believe that 
it is looked upon as a grievance by any, but thoſe whom it reſtrains 
ſrom living upon the game, and condemns to maintain themſelves 
by a more honeſt and uſeful induſtry. 
I hope, Sir, thoſe that think this law for the preſervation of their 
amuſement rational and juſt, will have at leaft the ſame regard to 
the defence of their country, and will not think their veniſon de- 
ſerves greater ſollicitude, than their fortunes and their liberties, 
Nor is it difficult, Sir, to produce inſtances of the exerciſe of this 
power for the end which is now propoſed, without any conſequen- 
ces that ſhould diſcourage us from repeating the experiment. I have 
now in my hand a letter, by which the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol 
are empowered to ſeize all the ſailors within the bounds of their 
juriſdiction, which order was executed without any outeries of op- 
preſſion, or apprehenſions of the approach of ſlavery, 

T hat this law, Sir, will be always executed with the ſtricteſt i impar- 
tiality, and without the leaſt regard to any private purpoſes, cannot 
indeed be demonſtratively proved; every law may poſſibly be abuſed 
by a combination of profligates; but it muſt, I think, be granted that 
it is drawn up with all the caution. that reaſon, or juſtice, or the cor- 
Tuption of the preſent age requires. 1 know not what can be con- 
trived better than an aſſociation of men unlikely to concur in their 
views and intereſts : a juſtice of the peace, a lieutenant of a ſhip, and 
a commiſſioner of the navy, three men probably unknown to each 
other, and of which no one will be at all ſollicitous to defire the reſt 


to unite to commit a erime to which no temptation can be readily 


imagined, | 

This caution, Sir, which cannot but 5 approved, and which 
' ſurely is ſome proof of judgment and conſideration, ought in my 
| Opinion to have exempted the bill, and thoſe by whoſe aſſiſtance it 
was drawn up, from the reproachful and indecent charge of abſur- 
dity, ignorance, and incapacity ; terms which the dignity of this 
aſſembly does not admit, even when they are inconteſtably juſt, and 
which ſurely ought not to be made uſe of when the queſtion | is of a 
doubtful nature. | 
| The gentlemen, Sir, wha: are AG; intruſted with publick em- 
ployments, have never yet diſcovered that they are inferior to their 
N in knowledge « or intregrity ; 3 nor do their charaRers 

| | | ſulle 
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| ſuffer any diminution by a compariſon with thoſe who vilify and tra- | 
duce them. 7 


Thoſe, Sir, that treat others with ſuch licentious contempt, ought 
ſurely to give ſome illuſtrious proof of their own abilities; and yet 
if we examine what has been produced on this queſtion, we ſhall - 
find no reaſon to admire their ſagacity or their knowledge. 

We have been told, Sir, that the fleet might properly be manned 
by a detachment from the army, but it has not been proved that we 
have any ſuperfluous forces in the kingdom, nor, indeed, will our 
army be found ſufficiently numerous, if by neglecting to equip our 
fleet, we give our enemies an opportunity of entering our country. 

If it be enquired what neceſſity. there is for our preſent forces ? What 
expeditions are deſigned ? Or what dangers are feared ? I ſhall not 
think it my duty to return any anſwer, It is, Sir, the great unhap- 
pineſs of our conſtitution, that our determinations cannot be kept 


ſecret, and that our enemies may always form conjectures of our 


deſigns, by knowing our preparations 3 ; but ſurely more is not to be 
publiſhed than neceſſity extorts, and the goyernmient has a right to 


conceal what it would injure the nation to diſcover. 


Nor can I, Sir, approve the method of levying failors by the i in⸗ 
citement of an exorbitant reward, a reward to be augmented at the 
pleaſure of thoſe who are to receive it. For what can be the con- 


| ſequence of ſuch prodigality, but that thoſe to whom the largeſt ſuni 


is offered, will yet refuſe their ſervice in expectation of a greater, 


The reward already propoſed is, in my opinion, the utmoſt ſtretch _ 
of liberality; and all beyond may be cenſured as profuſion. EY 

It is not to be imagined, Sir, that all theſe objections were not 
made, and anſwered, in the reign of the late queen, when a bill of 
the ſame nature was propoſed; they were anſwered at leaſt by the 
neceſſity of thoſe times, which neceſſity has now returned upon us. 


We do not find that it produced any conſequences ſo formidable 


and deſtruQive, that they ſhould for ever diſcourage us from attempt- 
ing to raiſe forces by the ſame means; it was then readily enacted, 
and executed without oppoſition, and without complaints; nor do 1 


| believe that any meaſures can be e of So W and leſs 


ſeverity. 7 
Mr. Sanvys replied i in ſubltance as follows 3 YR the 
precedents produced in defence of this bill, will have more weight 
tan the arguments, muſt be ſhewn by a careful examination, 
X 4 * | wie. 
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which will perhaps diſcover that the order fent to the magiſtrates of 
Briſtol conveyed no new power, nor ſuch as is in wy reſpect parallel 
to that which this bill is intended to confer, 

They were only enjoined to enquire with more than uſual flria.. 
neſs, after ſtrollers and vagabonds, ſuch as the law has always ſub- 
| jected to puniſhment, and ſend them to the fleet, inſtead of any 
other place of correction; a method which may now be purſued 
without danger, oppoſition, 'or complaint. 

But for my part, I am not able, upon the cloſeſt attention to the 
| preſent ſcene 6f affairs, to find out the neceſſity of extraordinary 
methods of any kind. The fears of an invaſion from France, ate, 
in my opinion, Sir, merely chimerical ; from their fleet in America 
the coaſts of Britain have nothing to fear, and after the numerous 
levies of ſeamen by which it was fitted out, it is not yet probable 
that they can ſpeedily ſend out another. We know, Sir, that the 
number of ſeamen depends upon the extent of commerce, and 
ſurely there is as yet no ſuch diſproportion between their trade and 
ours, as that they ſhould be able to furniſh out a naval armament 


Vith much greater expedition than ourſelves. 


In America our forces are at leaſt equal to theirs, ſo that it is not 
very probable, that after the total deſtruction of our fleet by them, 
they ſhould be ſo little injured, as to be able immediately to ſet ſail 
for the channel, and inſult us in our own ports; to effect this, 
Sir, they muſt not only conquer us, but conquer us without reſiſt- 
ance. wy . | WR | * 5 0 ; 
If they do not interrupt us in our attempts, nor expoſe themſelves 
to an engagement, they may indeed return without ſuffering great 
damages, but I know not how they can leave the ſhores of America 
| unobſerved, or pour an unexpected invaſion upon us. If they con- 
tinue there, 'Sir, they cannot hurt us, and when they return, we may 
prepare for their reception, | 

There are men, I know, Sir, who have t to think highly of 
the French policy, and whoſe ideas may be exalted to a belief that 
they can perform impoſſibilities ; 3 but I have not yet prevailed upon 
myſelf to conceive that they can a& inviſibly, or that they can equip 
a fleet by ſorcery, collect an army in a moment, and defy us on our 
own coaſt, without any preceptible Preparations, 

Then Admiral WAGER ſpoke thus :—The calamities e by 


diſcord and e need not to 15 pointed out, but it may be 
' Peg i 
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proper to reflect upon the conſequences of a houſe divided ne it-⸗ 
ſelf, that we may endeavour to avoid them. 

Unanimity i is produced by nothing more nowerful than 7 pb. | 
ing danger, and therefore it may be uſeful to ſhew thoſe who ſeem at 
preſent in profound ſecurity that the power of France is more formi- | 
dable than they are willing to allow. | 

My age, Sir, enables me to remember many tranſactions of 4 
wars in the late reigns, to which many gentlemen are ſtrangers, 
or of which _y have only W ideas from 1 and tra- 
dition. oy 
In the ſecond year of the reign of William, the French 8 
a victory over the united fleets of the maritime powers, which. gave 
them for the ſummer following the dominion of the channel, ena- 
bled them to ſhut up our merchants in their ports, and produced a 
total ſuſpenſion of our commerce. | E 

Thoſe, Sir, to whom the importance of 205 1 is ſo well known, 


will eaſily apprehend the weight of this calamity, and will, I hope, 


reject no meaſures that have a manifeſt tendency to prevent it. 

Our ſhips, Sir, do not lie uſeleſs becauſe there is any want of 
ſeamen in the nation, but becauſe any ſervice i is v POO to that of 
the publick, | 

There are now, to my knowledge, i in one town on the weſt coaſt, no 
fewer than twelve hundred ſailors, of which ſurely a third part may be 
juftly claimed by the publick intereſt; nor do I know why they who . 
obſtinately refuſe to ſerve their country, ſhould be treated with ſo 
much tenderneſs. It is more reaſonable that they ſhould ſuffer by 
their refuſal, than that the general happineſs ſhould be endangered. 

Mr. SoUTHWELL ſpoke next, to the following purpoſe :—Sir, 


when any authority ſhall be lodged in my hands to be exerciſed for | 


the publick benefit, I ſhall always endeavour to exert it with honeſty _ 


and diligence; but will never be made the inſtrument of oppreſiion, 


nor execute any commiſſion of tyranny or injuſtice. 

As therefore the power of ſearching is to. be placed in the hands 
of juſtices of the peace, I think it neceſſary to declare that I will 
never perform fo hateful a part of the office, and that if this bill be- 


comes a law, I will retire from the place to which my authority 


is limited, rather than contribute to the” miſeries of my IO 


| jets, 


Nr. LrTTLETON ſpoke as follows Sir, all the d which 


have LO 
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bave "IR offered in ſupport of this bill, are reduced at laſt to one 
conſtant aſſertion of the neceſlity of paſſing it. | 

Me have been told, Sir, with great acuteneſs, that a war cannot 

be carried on without men, and that ſhips are uſeleſs without ſailors; 

and from thence it is inferred that the bill is neceſſary, 

That forces are by ſome means neceſlary to be raiſed, the warmeſt 
opponents of the bill will not deny, but they cannot therefore allow 
the inference, that the methods now propoſed are neceſſary. 

They are of opinion, Sir, that cruel and oppreſſive meaſures can 
never be juſtified, till all others have been tried without effect; they 
think that the law, when it was formerly paſſed, was unjuft, and are 
convinced by obſerving that it never was revived, and that it was 
by experience diſcovered to be uſeleſs. | 
Neceſſity, abſolute neceſſity, is a formidable found, on. may 
terrify the weak and timorous into ſilence and compliance; z but it 
will be found upon reflection, to be often nothing but an idle feint, 

to amuſe and to delude us, and that what is repreſented as neceſſary 

to the publick, is only ſomething convenient to men in power. 

Neceſſity, Sir, has heretofore been produced as a plea for that 
which could be no otherwiſe defended, In the days of Cha: les the 
Firſt, ſhip- money was declared to be legal, becauſe it was neceſſary. 
Such was the reaſoning of the lawyers, and the determination of the 
judges ; but the ſenate, a ſenate of patriots ! without fear, and 
without corruption, and influenced only by a ſincere regard for the 
public, were of a different mo and neither admitted the lawful- 
neſs nor neceſlity. 

It will become us on this 1 to act with equal vigour, nd 
convince our countrymen, that we proceed upon the ſame principles, 
and that the liberties of the people are'our chief care. 

I hope we ſhall unite in defeating any attempts that may impair the 
rights which every Briton boaſts as his birth - right, and reject a law 
which will be N dreaded and deteſted with the in quiſition of 
Spain. 

Sir WIILIAu Yoxce ſpoke 5 to this effect 9 chough 
many particular clauſes of this bill have been diſapproved and op- 
poſed, ſome with more, and ſome with leſs reaſon, yet the committee 
has hitherto agreed that a bill for this purpoſe is neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of our affairs; upon this principle we have proceeded thus 
far, ſeveral gentlemen have propoſed their opinions, contributed 
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their obſervations, and ped as in an affair univerſally admitted to 


be of high importance to the general proſperity. _ | | 
But now, Sir, when ſome of the difficulties are ſurmounted, 8 


expedients luckily ſtruck out, ſome objections removed, and the great 


deſign brought nearer to execution, we are on a ſudden informed, 
that all our labour is ſuperfluous, that we are amuſing ourſelves witn 
uſeleſs conſultations, providing againſt calamities that can never hap- 


pen, and raiſing bulwarks without an enemy; that therefore the 


queſtion before us is of no importance, and the bill ought without 
farther examination to be totally rejected. 

I ſuppoſe, Sir, I ſhall be readily believed, when I TS chat 'I 
ſhall willingly admit any arguments that may evince our ſafety ; but 
in proportion as real freedom from danger is to be deſired, a ſupine 
and indolent negleR of it is to be dreaded and avoided ; and I cannot 
but fear that our enemies are more formidable, and more malicious, 
than the gentlemen that oppoſe this bill have repreſented them. 

This bill can only be. oppoſed upon the ſuppoſition that it gives A 


ſanction to ſeverities more rigorous than our preſent circumſtances re- 


quire ; for nothing can be more fallacious or invidious than a compa- 
riſon of this law with the demand of ſhip- money, a demand contrary 


to all law, and enforced by the manifeſt exertion of arbitrary power. 


How has the conduct of his preſent majeſty any reſemblance with | 
that of Charles the Firſt ? Is any money levied by order of the coun- 


eil? Are the determinations of the judges ſet in oppoſition to the 


decrees of the ſenate ? Is any man injured in his property by an un- 
limited extenſion of the prerogative ? or any wen eſtabliſhed ſu- 
perior to the laws of the nation ? ; 
To draw parallels, Sir, where there is no reſemblance, and to ac- 
cuſe by inſinuations where there is no ſhadow of a crime, to raiſe 
outcries when no injury is attempted, and to deny a real neceſſity be- 
cauſe it was once pretended far a bad purpoſe, is ſurely not to advance 
the publick ſervice, which can only be promoted by juſt teaſonings 
and calm reflections, not by ſophiſtry and ſatire, wy inſinuations with- 
out ground, and by inſtances beſide the purpoſe. - | 
Mr. LiTTLEToN anſwered :—Sir, true zeal for the ſervice of the 
publick is never diſcovered by collufive ſubterfuges and malicious re- 
preſentations: a mind attentive to the common good, would hardly on 
an occaſion like this, have been at leiſure to pervert an harmleſs illuſ- 
tration, and extract diſaffection from a caſual remark, 1 


* 
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It is, indeed, not impoſlible, Sir, that- I might expreſs myſelf ob- 
ſcurely, and it may be therefore neceſſary to declare that 1 intended 
no diſreſpectful refletion on the conduct of his majeſty, but muſt ob- 
ſerve at the ſame time that obſcure or inaccurate expreſſions ought al- 
ways to be interpreted in the moſt inoffenſive meaning, and that to be 
too ſagacious in diſcovering concealed inſinuations, is no great proof 
of ſuperior integrity. 
Wiſdom, Sir, is ſeldom captious, and ens Sh ſeldom ſuſpicious ; 
a man capable of comprehending the whole extent of a queſtion, dif- 
dains to divert his attention by trifling obſervations, and he that is 
abaye the practice of little arts, or the motions of petty aka does 
not caſily imagine them incident to another. > 
Th. t in the queſtion of ſhip-money neceſſity was 8 cannot 
be denied; and therefore all that I aſſerted, which was only that the 
nation had. been. once terrified without reaſon, by the n 
found of neceſlity, is evident and unconteſted. 
W When a fraud has once been practiſed, it is of uſe to ze it, 
that we may net twice be deceived by the fame artifice, and there- 
fore I mentioned the plea of neceflity, that it may be naue whe- 
ther it is now more true than before. 
That the ſenate, Sir, and not the judges, is now 1 to, is no 
a proof of the validity of the arguments which have been produced; 
for in the days of ſhip-money, the conſent of the ſenate had been 
| aſked had there been any proſpect of obtaining it; but the court had 
been convinced by frequent experiments, of the inflexibility of the 
ſenate, and deſpaired of influencing them by proſpects of advantage, 
or intimidating them by frowns or menaces. 
May this and every future ſenate imitate their conduR,, 1 like 
| them, diſtinguiſh between real and pretended neceſſity; and let not 
ug be terrified by idle clamours into the eſtabliſhment of a law at 
ence uſeleſs and oppreſſive. e 
Sir Wu. YoxGE replied :--Sir, that 1 did not 38 to nt 
the meaning of the honourable gentleman, I hepe it is not neceſſary 
to declare; and that I have in reality been guilty of any miſrepre- 
| ſentation, I am not yet convinced. If he did not intend a parallel 
between ſhip-money and the preſent bill, to what purpoſe was his 
_ obſervation ? And if he did intend it, was it not proper to ſhew there 
was no refemblance,. and that all which — be ene from it was 


therefore fallacious and ae, ? - | SED 1 
| T Nor 
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Nor do Tonly differ, Sit, in opinion with the honourable gentle- 
man with relation to his conipariſon of meaſures, which have nothing 
in common with each other ; but will venture to declare, that he is 
not more accurate in his citations from hiſtory, The king did not 
apply to the judges, becauſe the ſenate would not have granted him 
the money that he demanded, but becauſe his chief ambition was to 
govern the nation by the prerogative alone, and to free himſelf and 
hits deſcendants from ſenatorial enquiries. 

Phat this account, Sir, is juſt, 1 am confident the hiſtories of 
| thoſe times will diſcover; and therefore any invidibus comparifon be- 
tween that ſenate and any other, is without foundation in rener 

in truth. 5 | FE; IO 

Mr. BaTHURST ſpoke as follows :—Sir, that this law will eaſily 
admit, in the execution of it, ſuch abuſes as will over- balance the 
benefits, may readily be proved ; and it will not be conſiſtent with 
that regard to the publick expected from us by thoſe whom we repre- 
ſent, to enact a law which may probably become an innen of op- 

preſſion. 

Te ſervant by whom I am now attended, may be termed, accord- 
ing to the determination of the vindicators of this bill, a ſeafaring 
man, having been once in the Weſt- Indies, and he may therefore be 
forced from my ſervice and dragged into a ſhip by the authority of a 
juſtice of the peace, perhaps of ſome abandoned proſtitute, dignified 
with a commiſſion only to influence elections, and awe thoſe whom 
exciſes and riot acts cannot ſubdue. 

I think it, Sir, not improper to declare, that I would by force op- 
poſe the execution of a law like this; that 1 would bar my doors and 
defend them ; that I would call my neighbours to my aſſiſtance; and 
treat thoſe who ſhould attempt to enter without my ae) as 
| thieves, ruſfians, and murderers. 
Lord Gad ſpoke to this effect: — Sir, it is well known that by 
the laws of this nation poverty is in ſome degree conſidered as a 
crime, and that the debtor has only this advantage over the felon, that 
he cannot be purſued into his dwelling, nor be forced from the ſhel- 
ter of his own houſe, | | 

I think it is univerlally agreed, that the condition of a man in debt is 
already ſufficiently miſerable, and that it would be more worthy of the 
legiſlative power to contrive alleviations of his hardſhips than additions 


to en! and it ſeems the refore no inconſiderable objection to this 
| billy 
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[ bill, that by conferring the power of entering houſes by force, it may 


give the harpies of the law an opportunity of entering, in the tumult 
of an impreſs, and of dragging a debtor to a noiſome priſon, under 
pretence of forcing ſailors into the ſervice of the crown. | 
Mr. TxAczx then ſaid ; — Sir, that ſome law for the ends propo- 
ſed by the bill before us is neceſſary, I don't ſee how we can doubt, 
after the declarations of the admirals, who are fully acquainted with 
the ſervice for which proviſion is to be made, and of the miniſtry, 
whoſe knowledge of the preſent ſtate of our own ſtrength, and the 
"defigns of our enemies, is doubtleſs more exact than they can acquire 
who are not engaged i in publick employments. - 
If therefore the meaſures now propoſed are mecelliry,thoagh they may 
not be agreeable to the preſent diſpoſitions of the people, for whoſe 


preſervation they are intended, I, ſhall think it my duty to concur 


in them, that the publick ſervice may not be retarded, nor the ſafe- 


iy of a whole nation haparded, by a ſcrupulous attention to minute 


objections. 
Mr. CAMPBELL ſpoke as follows :—Sir, I have often amidſt my 


elogies on Britiſh liberty, and my declarations of the excellence of 


our conſtitution, the impartiality of our government, and the effi- 
cacy of our laws, been reproached by foreigners with the practice 


of impreſſes, as an hardſhip which would raiſe a rebellion in abſo- 


luee monarchies, and kindle thoſe nations into madneſs, that have for 
many ages known no other law than the will of their princes. A 


hardſhip which includes impriſonment and flavery, and to which | 


therefore no aggravations ought to be added. 

But if juſtice and reaſon, Sir, are to be overborne by neceſlity ; if 
neceſſity is to ſtop our ears againſt the complaints of the oppreſſed, 
and harden our hearts at the ſight of their miſery, let it at leaſt not 
deſtroy our memories, nor deprive us of the advantages of experience. 

Let us enquire, Sir, what were the effects of this hateful authority 
when it was formerly conſigned to the magiſtrates. Were our fleets 
mann'd in an inſtant ? Were our harbours immediately crouded with 
failors? Did we ſurprize our enemies by our expedition, and make 
conqueſts before an invaſion could be ſuſpected ? I have heard, Sir, 
of no ſuch conſequences, nor of any advantages which deſerved to 
be purchaſed by tyranny and oppreſſion. We have found that very 
few were procured by the magiſtrates, and the charge of ſeizing and 
conveying Was my conſiderable, and therefore cannot but conclude 

| that 
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that illegal meaſures which have been once tried without fuccels, | 
ſhould, for a double reaſon, never be revived. 

Sir Jou BARNARD ſpoke to this effect: —Sir, it is not without 
regret that I riſe ſo often on this occaſion: for to diſpute with thaſe 
whoſe determinations are not influenced by reaſon, isaridiculoustaſk, 
a tireſome labour, without proſpect of reward. 

But as an honourable gentleman has lately remarked, that by de- | 
nying the neceſſity of the bill, inſtead of making objections to par- 
ticular clauſes, the whole deſign of finding expedients to ſupply the 
ſea ſervice is at once defeated ; I think it neceſſary to remind him, 
that I have made many. objections to this bill, and ſupported them by 
reaſons which have not yet been anſwered. But I ſhall now no lon- 
ger confine my remarks to ſingle errors, but obſerve that there is one 
general defect, by which the whole bill is made abſurd and uſeleſs. ns 

For the foundation of a law like this, Sir, the deſcription of a 
ſeaman ought to de accurately laid down, it ought to be declared 


what acts ſhall ſubje him to that denomination, and by what means, E 


after haying once inliited himſelf in this unhappy claſs of men, he 
may withdraw into a more ſecure and happy ſtate of life. 
Is a man, who has once only loſt ſight of the ſhore, to be for ever 
hunted as a ſeaman ? Is a man, who by traffic has enriched a family, 
to be forced from his poſſeſſions by the authority of an impreſs? Is a 
man, who has purchaſed an eſtate, and built a ſeat, to ſolicit the 
admiralty for a protection from the neighbouring conſtable? Such 8 5 


queſtions as theſe, Sir, may be aſked, which the bill before us will = 


enable no man to anſwer. _ 

If a bill for this purpoſe be truly neceſſary, let it at leaft be freed 
from ſuch offenſive abſurdities, let it be drawn up in a form as dif- 
' ferent as is poſſible from that of the bill before us, and at laſt I am 
far from imagining that a law will be contrived not injurious to in- 
dividuals, nor detrimental to the publick; not contrary. to the firſt 
Principles of our eee and not loaded with folly and abſur- 
ditics, . 

Mr. VyNz then ſpoke 1B; a definition of a ſeaman is 0 ne- 
ceſſary in a bill for this purpoſe, that the omiſſion of it will defeat all 
the methods that can be ſuggeſted. How ſhall a law be executed, 
or à penalty inflited, when the magiſtrate has no certain marks 
whereby he may diſtinguiſh a criminal? and when even the man 
FR is proſecuted may not de conſcious of guilt, or know that 

the | 
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the law extended to him, which he is charged with having of- 
fended. 

If, in defining a ſeaman on the preſent e it be thought pro- 

per to have any regard to the example of our predeceſſors, whoſe wif. 
dom has in this debate been ſo much magnified ; it may be obſerved 
that a ſeaman has been formerly defined, à man who haunts the ſeas, 
a definition which ſeems to imply habit, and continuance, 'and not 
to comprehend a man who has perhaps never gone more than a lingle 
voyage. 
But though this 1ckinition, Sir, ſhould. be added to the. 0. 
ments already propoſed, and the bill thereby be brought ſomewhat 
nearer to the conſtitutional principles of our government; I cannot 
yet think it ſo much rectified, as that the hardſhips will not out- 
weigh the benefits, and therefore ſhall continue to oppoſe the bill, 
mug to lors particular clauſes I have no 8 5 


The term God mari was left out, and the Data amendments 
were admitted in the committee, but the clauſes themſelves, to 
the number of eleven, were given up on the Tos 


- 


; * 
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HOUSE or COMMONS. 


Mardh 10, 8 8 . 


Type commons reſolved their bouſe into a commiltee, ” conſider the bill for 
the encouragement of ſailors, when admiral W AGER offered a clauſt 
by which it was to be enacted, . That no merchants, or bodies corpo- 
rate or politic, ſhall hire ſailors at higher wages than thirty. five 
ſoillings for the month, on pain of forfeiting the treble value of the 
um ſoagreed for ; which law was to commence after fifteen days, and 
continue for a time to be agreed on by the houſe :** and then ſpoke 18 
the Him purpoſe: — | | | 


Six, the neceſſity of this clauſe muſt: be fo apparent to every gen- 
tleman acquainted with naval and commercial affairs, that as no op- 
poſition can be 1 I very few e will be requilite to 
| introduce | Its | | 

How 
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How much che publick calamities of war are improved by the 
ſailors to their own private advantage, how generally they ſhun the 
publick ſervice, in hopes of receiving exorbitant wages from the 
merchants, and how much they extort from the 'merchants, by 
threatening to leave their ſervice for that of the crown, is univerſally 
known to ____ officer of the 1 as e commander on a 
trading veſſel. | | | | 

A law therefore, e to ira Hake in time of war from ſuch 
exorbitant demands, to deprive them of thoſe proſpects which have 
often no other effect than to lull them in idleneſs, while they fkulk 
about in expectation of higher wages, and to hinder them from de- 
ceiving themſelves, embarraſſing the merchants, and neglecting the 


* 


general intereſt of their country, is undoubtedly juſt. It is Juſt; Sir, 


becauſe in regard to the publick it is neceſſary to prevent the greateſt 
calamity that can fall upon a people, to preſerve us from receiving 
laws from the moſt implacable of our enemies; and it is juſt, becauſe | 
with reſpect to particular men it has no erer © Vue to e 
jdleneſs, fraud, and extortion. 

Mr. HENRY Fox ſpoke next TY I have no Ahe Ae to any 
part of this clauſe, except the day propoſed for the commencement z 
to make a law againſt any pernicious practice, to which there are 
ſtrong temptations, and to give thoſe whoſe intereſt may incite them 
to it, time to effect their ſchemes, before the law ſhall begin to ope- 
rate, ſeems not very conſiſtent with wiſdom or vigilance. CEDS 

It is not denied, Sir, that the merchants ate betrayed by that re- 
gard to private intereſt which prevails too frequently over nobler 
views, to bribe away from the ſervice of the crown, by large rewards, 
thoſe ſailors whoſe affiſtance is now fo neceſſary to the publick, and 
therefore it is not to be imagined that they will not employ their ut- 
moſt diligence to improve the interval which the bill allows in making 
contracts for the enſuing year, and that the ſailors will not eagerly 
engage themſelves before this law thall CER their GY of os 
vantage. 


As therefore to indo; no 1 al to make-a law that will-not de 


obſerved, is in conſequence the ſame, and the time allowed by the 


elauſe, as it now ſtands, may make the whole proviſion ineffectual, 
it is my opinion, that either it ought to begin to operate to-morrow, 
or that we ought to leave the whole affair i in its preſent ſkate, 

Vol. I. = „„ 
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T ls Sir RoBerT Wo g as follows :— Sir, nothing 
has a greater appearance of injuſtice, than to puniſh men by virtue 
of laws with which they were not acquainted ; the law. therefore is al. 
ways ſuppoſed to be known by thoſe who have offended it, becauſe it 
is the duty of every man to know it; and certainly it ought to be the 
care of the legiſlature, that thoſe whom a law will affect, may have 
a a poſſibility of knowing it, and that thoſe may not be puniſhed for 
failing in their duty, whom e but inevitable ignorance has be- 
trayed into offence, p 
But if the operation of this law ſhould commence to-morrow, 
- what numbers may break it, and ſuffer by the breach of it involunta. 
rily, and without deſign ; and how ſhall we vindicate ourſelves from 
| Having been acceſſary to the crime which we cenſure and puniſh ? 
Mr. Fox replied :—Sir, I ſhall not urge in defence of my motion 
; bas | is generally known and has been frequently inculcated in all de- 
bates upon this bill, that private conſiderations ought always to give 
way to the neceſſities of the publick; for I think it ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that there is a diſtinction to be made between puniſhments and 
reſtraints, and that we never can be too early in the prevention of per- 
nicious practices, though we may ſometimes delay to puniſh them. 

The law will be known to-morrow to, far the greateſt number of 
thoſe who may be tempted to defeat it, and if there be others that 
break it ignorantly, how will they find themſelves injured. by being 
only obliged to pay leſs than they promiſed, which is all that I ſhould 

propoſe without longer warning. The debate upon this particular 
will be at length reduced to a queſtion, whether a law for this pur- 
_ poſe is juſt and expedient ? If a law be neceſſary, it is neceſſary that 
it ſhould be executed, and it can be executed only 5 commencing 
to-morrow, 

Lord BALTIMORE ſpoke thus :— Sir, it appears to me of no oreat 
importance how ſoon the operation of the law commences, or how 
long it is delayed, becauſe I ſee no reaſon for ging that it will 
at any time produce the effects propoſed by it. 

It has been the amuſement, Sir, of a great part of my life, to 


converſe with men whoſe inclinations or employments have made 


them well acquainted with maritime affairs, and amidſt innumerable 
other ſchemes for the promotion of trade, have heard ſome for the 


regulation of wages in 8 8 ſhips ; ſchemes, at the firſt appearance 
plauſible 


* 
\ 
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plauſible and likely to ſucceed, but upon a nearer enquiry evidentiy 
entangled with inſuperable difficulties, and never to be executed 
vithout danger of i injuring the commerce of the nation. | 

The clauſe, Sir, now before us contains, in my opinion, one of 
thoſe viſionary proviſions, which however infallible they may appear, 
vill be eaſily defeated, and will have no other effect than to promote 
cunning and fraud, and to teach men thoſe acts of colluligns, with 
which they would otherwiſe never have been acquainted. ' | : 

Mr. Lopwick ſpoke to this effect: —Sir, I agree with the ho- 
nourable gentleman by whom this clauſe has been offered, that the - 
end for which it is propoſed, is worthy of the cloſeſt attention of the 
:yiſlative power, and that the evils, of which the prevention is now 
endeavoured, may in ſome meaſure not only obſtruct our traffick, 
but endanger our country; and ſhall therefore very readily concur 
in any meaſures for this purpoſe, that ſhall not appear either unjuſt - 

or ineffectual. 

Whether this clauſe will be ſufficient to refrain all eluſive con- 
tracts, and whether all the little artifices of intereſt are ſufficiently 
obviated, I am yet unable to determine; but by a reflection upon 
the multiplicity of relations to be conſidered, and the variety of 
circumſtances to be adjuſted in a proviſion of this kind, Lam inclined 
to think that it is not the buſineſs of a tranſient enquiry, or of a ſin- 
ile clauſe, but that it will demand a ſeparate law, and engage the 
leliberation and regard of this whole aſſembly, 


and reſentment with which ſome men ſee their miſtakes and ignorance 
kteted, notwithſtanding the reverence which negligence and haſte 


re aid to be intitled to from this aſſembly, I ſhall declare once more, | 


without the apprehenſion of being confuted, that this bill was drawn 
up without conſideration, and is defended without being underſtood 1 _ 
that after all the amendments which have been admitted, and all the 
additions propoſed, it will be oppreſſive and ineffeQual, a chaos of 
abſurdities, and a monument of ignorance. , 

Sir RoBgRT WALPOLE replied ;—Sir, the preſent buſineſs of this 
iſembly is to examine the clauſe before us; but to deviate from ſo ne- 
ceſſary an enquiry into loud exclamations againſt the whole bill, is 
to obſtruct the courſe of the debate, to perplex our attention, and 


interrupt the ſenate in its deliberation upon queſtionz, in the de- 
Aa | termination 


Sir Jonx BARN ARD ſaid:— Sir, notwithſtanding the impatience 5 
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termination of which the ſecurity of the PONG is 5 con- 


cerned. ; | 
The war, Sir, in which we are now N and, I may add, 


engaged by the general requeſt of the whole nation, can be pro- 
ſecuted only by the aſſiſtance of the ſeamen, from whom it is not to 


be expected that they will ſacrifice their immediate advantage to the 
ſecurity of their country. Publick ſpirit, where it is to be found, is 


the reſult of reflection, refined by ſtudy and exalted by education, and 


is not to be hoped for among thoſe whom low fortune has condemned 
to perpetual drudgery. It muſt be therefore neceſſary to ſupply the 
defeAs of education, and to produce by ſalutary coercions thoſe effects 


which it is vain to expect from other cauſes. © 


That the ſervice of the ſailors will be ſet up to ſale by hilton; and 
that the merchants will bid againſt the government, is inconteſtable ; 


nor is there any doubt that they will be able to offer the higheſt 
price, becauſe they will take care to repay themſelves by raiſing the 
value of their goods. Thus, without ſome reſtraint upon the mer - 
chants, our enemies, who are not debarred by their form of govern- 


ment from any method which policy can invent, or abſolute power 


put in execution, will preclude all our deſigns, and ſet at defiance a 


nation ſuperior to themſelves. 


Sir Jon BAR NAR] then faid :—Sir, I think myſelf obliged by my 


duty to my country, and by my gratitude to thoſe by whoſe induſtry 


we are enriched, and by whoſe courage we are defended, to make 
once more a declaration, not againſt particular clauſes, not againſt 
fingle circumſtances, but againſt the whole bill; a bill unjuſt and 


. oppreſſive, abſurd and ridiculous; a bill to harraſs the induſtrious and 
diſtreſs the honeſt, to puzzle the wiſe and add power to the cruel; a 
| bill which cannot be read without aſtoniſhment, nor paſſed without 


the violation of our e Þ and an een pad of 8880 and 


humanity. | . 


All theſe afſertions will need to be 86 only by a bare WP of 


this hateful bill, by which the meaneſt, the moſt worthleſs reptile, 


exalted to a petty office by ſerving a wretch only ſuperior to him in 


fortune, is enabled to fluſh his authority by tyrannizing over thoſe 


who every hour deſerve the publie acknowledgements of the commu- 
nity; to intrude upon the retreats of brave men, fatigued and ex- 
28 1 by honeſt induſtry, to eng them out with all oy Oy 
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of groveling authority, and chain them to the oar without a no 
reſpite, or perhaps oblige them to purchaſe, with the gains of a dan- 
gerous voyage, or the plunder of an enemy lately conquered, a a 
ſhort interval to ſettle. their affairs, or bid their children farewel. 

Let any gentleman in this houſe, Jet thoſe, Sir, who now fit at eaſe, 
projecting laws of oppreſſion, and conferring upon their own ſlaves ſuch 
licentious authority, pauſe a few moments, and imagine themſelves 
expoſed to the ſame hardſhips by a power ſuperior to their own; let 
tem conceive themſelves torn from the tenderneſs and careſſes of their 
families by midnight irruptions, dragged in triumph through the 
ſtreets by a deſpicable officer, and placed under the command of thoſe - 
by whom they have perhaps been already oppreſſed and. inſulted. 
Why ſhould we imagine that the race of men for whom theſe. 
cruelties are preparing, have leſs ſenſibility than ourſelves? Why 
ſhould we believe that they will ſuffer without complaint, and be in- 
jured without reſentment? Why ſhould we conceive that they will 
not at once deliver themſelves, and puniſh their oppreſſors, by deſert- 
ing that country where they are conſidered as felons, and laying hold 
on thoſe rewards and privileges which no other government will deny 
them ( 75 | 

This is indeed the only 1 whatever may e been the i in- 


tention of the bill before us; for I know not whether the moſt re- 


fined ſagacity can diſcover any other method of diſcouraging navi- 
cation than thoſe which are drawn together in the bill before us. 
We firſt give our conſtables an authority to hunt the ſailors like 
thieves, and drive them by inceſſant purſuit out of the nation; but 
leſt any man ſhould by. friendſhip, good. fortune, or the power of 
money, find means of ſtaying behind, we have with equal wiſdom | 
condemned him to poverty and miſery; and leſt the natural courage 
of his profeſſion ſhould incite him to aſſiſt his country in the war, 
have contrived a method of precluding him from any advantage 
that he might have the weakneſs to hope from his fortitude. and 
diligence, What more can be done, unleſs we at once prohibit 
to ſeamen the uſe” of the common ee or doom them to a ge- 
neral proſcription. 

It is juſt that e ir, ſhould ag proportioned to the hind 
dy which it is to be obtained, and therefore a failor has an honeſt 
claim to an advance of wages in time of war; it is neceſſary. to ex- 
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cite expectation, and to fire ambition by the proſpec̃t of great acqui- 
fitions, and by this proſpect it is that ſuch numbers are daily allured 
to naval buſineſs, and that our privateers are filled with adventurers, 
The large wages which war makes neceſſary, are more powerful in- 
centives to thoſe whom impatience of poverty determines to chavge 
their ſtate of life, than the ſecure gains of peaceful commerce, for 
the danger is overlooked by a mind intent upon the profit. 
War is the harveſt of a ſailor, in which he is to ſtore proviſions for 
the winter of old age, and if we blaſt this hope, he will Inevitadly 

ſink into indolence and cowardice. 5 
Many of the ſailors are bred up to trades, or capable of any labo- 
rious employment upon land; nor is there any reaſon for which they 
_ expoſe themſelves to the dangers of a ſeafaring life, but the hope of 
ſudden wealth, and ſome lucky ſeaſon in which they may improve 
their fortunes by a ſingle effort. Is it reaſonable to believe that all 
theſe will not rather have recourfe to their former callings, and live 
In fecurity, though not in plenty, than encounter danger and 
poverty at once, and 857 an 1 7 8 e any . of recom- 
| pence? | 
Let any man recolle& the ideas that aroſe in ls nd upon hear- 
ing of a bill for encouraging and increaſing ſailors, and examine 
whether he had any expectation of expedients like theſe, I ſuppoſe 
it was never known before that men were to be encouraged by ſub- 
jecting them to peculiar penalties, or that to take away the gains of 
a profeſſion, was 3 method f recommending it more grnetally to 
the people. 
But it is not of very great importance to dwell inks upon the im- 
propriety of this clauſe, which there is no poſſibility of putting in 
execution, That the merchants will try every method of eluding 
2 law ſo prejudicial to their intereſt, may be eaſily imagined, and a 
1 not very fruitful of evaſions, will diſcover that this law may be 
eluded by a thouſand artifices. If the merchants are reſtrained from 
allowing men their wages beyond a certain ſum, they will make con. 
tracts for the voyage, of which the time may very eaſily be computed, 
they may offer a reward for expedition and fidelity, they may pay a 
large ſum by way of advance, they may allow the Tailors part of the 
profits, or may offer money by a third hand. To fix the price of 
wy waste of hien the durex 0 the uſe may vary thc 
© * proportions 


Mir, PITT ſpoks to | the following purpoti=diry it is common for 
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proportions, is the moſt exceſſive degree of ignorance. No man can 


determine the price of corn, unleſs he can regulate the harveſt, and 


keep the number of the people for ever at a ſtand. 
But let us ſuppoſe theſe methods as efficacious as their moſt. ſan- 
guine vindicators are deſirous of repreſenting them, it does not yet 
appear that they are neceſſary, and to inflict hardſhips without ne- 
ceſſity, is by no means the practice of either wiſdom or benevolence. 
To tyrannize and compel is the low pleaſure of petty capacities, of 


narrow minds, ſwelled with the pride of uncontrolable authority, the 
wantonneſs of wretches who are inſenſible of the conſequences of 
their own actions, and of whom candour may perhaps determine, 


that they are only cruel becauſe they are ſtupid. Let us not exalt 
into a precedent the moſt unjuſt and rigorous law of our predeceſſors, 
of which they themſelves declared their repentance, or confeſſed the 
inefficacy, by never reviving it; let us rather endeavour to gain the | 
failors by lenity and moderation, and reconcile them to the ſervice of 
the crown by real encouragements ; for it is rational to imagine, that 
in proportion as men are diſguſted by injuries, they will be won * | 
kindneſs. 

There is one expedient, Sir, which 8 to be iel, Re from 
which at leaſt more ſucceſs may be hoped than from cruelty, hunger, and 


perſecution. The ſhips that are now to be fitted out for ſervice, are 


thoſe of the firſt magnitude, which it is uſual to bring back into the 
ports in winter. Let us therefore promiſe to all ſeamen that ſhall 
voluntarily engage in them, beſides the reward already propoſed, a 
diſcharge from the ſervice at the end of ſix or ſeven months. By 


this they will be releaſed from their preſent dread of perpetual ſlavery, 
and be certain, as they are when in the ſervice of the merchants, of 


a reſpite from their fatigues. The trade of the nation will be only 
interrupted for a time, and may be carried on in the winter months, 


and large ſums will be ſaved by diſmiſſing f the ſeamen whea 8 an- 


not be employed. 1 Th 

By adding this to the other Rs of encouragement, and ir 
ing aſide all rigorous and oppreſſive ſchemes, the navy may eaſily be 
manned, our country protected, our commerce re-eſtabliſhed, and 
our enemies ſubdued; but to paſs the bill as it now ſtands, is to de- 


termine -that- ns _ e and that no ſhip tua fail o out of che 
iner. , 


U4 thoſe 
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thoſe to have the greateſt regard to their own intereſt who diſcover 


te leaſt for that of others. I do not, therefore, deſpair of recalling 


the advocates of this bill from the proſecution of their favourite mea- 


ſures, by arguments of greater Wy than thoſe which are founded 


on reaſon and juſtice, 


Nothing, Sir, is more evident, than that ſome degree of reputa- 


| tos is abſolutely neceſſary to men who have any concern in the ad- 


miniſtration of a government like ours; they muſt either ſecure 


the fidelity of their adherents by the affftance of wiſdom, or of vir- 
tue; their enemies muſt either be awed by their honeſty, or terrified 
by their cunning. Mere artleſs bribery will never gain a ſufficient 
majority to ſet them entirely free from apprehenſions of cenſure. To 
different tempers different motives mult be applied: ſome, who place 
their felicity in being accounted wiſe, are in very little care to pre. 


ſerve the character of honeſty; others may be perſuaded. to join in 


' meaſures. which they eaſily diſcover tobe weak and il}-concerted, be- 


cauſe they are convinced that the authors of them are not corrupt 


but miſtaken, and are unwilling that any man ſhould ene 


for natural defects gr caſual ignorance. 
I cannot ſay, Sir, which of theſe motives influence the advocates 


for the bill before us > a bill in which ſuch cruelties are propoſed as 


are yet unknown among the moſt ſavage nations, ſuch as flavery has 


not yet borne, or tyranny invented, ſuch as cannot be wonrd with- 
out reſentment, nor thought of without horror. ho | 


It is, Sir, perhaps, not unfortunate, that one more ep aicint has 


been added rather ridiculous than ſhoeking, and that theſe tyrants of 


the adminiſtration, who amuſe themſelves with oppreſſing their fel- 
lo ſubjects, who add without reluctance one hardſhip to another, 


invade the liberty of thoſe whom they have already overborne with 
taxes, firſt plunder and then impriſon, who take all opportunities of 


heightening the publick diſtreſſes, and make the miſeries of war the 


, Inſtruments of new oppreſſions, are too ignorant to be formidable, 


$ 


1 hogs 5 for a law that can never by * can never be felt. 


and owe their power not to their e but to ane * or 
to the influence of money. 1 45 


Tbe other clauſes of this bill, 3 at once a Cw 


4 and folly, have been treated with becoming indignation; but this 
- may be conſidered with leſs ardour: of reſentment, and fewer emotions 


of zeal, becauſe, though perhaps equally iniquitous, it will do no 


That 
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That it will conſume the manufacture of paper, and ſwell the 
books of ſtatutes, is all the good or hurt that can be hoped or ſeared 
from a law like this; a law which fixes what is in its own nature 
mutable, which preſcribes rules to the ſeaſons and limits to the wind. 
] am too well acquainted, Sir, with the diſpoſition of its two chief 
ſupporters, to mention the contempt with which this law will be 

treated by poſterity, for they have already ſhewn abundantly their 
diſregard of ſucceeding, generations; but I will remind them, that 
they are now venturing their whole intereſt at once, and hope they 
will recollect, before it is too late, that thoſe who believe them to in- 
tend the happineſs of their country, will never be confirmed in their 
opinion by open cruelty and notorious oppreſſion; and that thoſe who 
have only their own intereſt in view, will be afraid of adhering to 
thoſe leaders, however old and practiſed in expedients, however 
ſtrengthened by corruption, or elated. with power, who e 
to hope for ſucceſs from either their virtue or abilities. 


under our conſideration is ſo inconſiderately drawn up, that it is im- 
poſſible to read it in the moſt curſory manner, without difcovering 
the neceſſity. of numerous amendments: no malicious ſubrilties or 
artful deductions are required in raiſing objections to this part of the 
bill, they croud upon us without being ſought, and, inſtead oy exer- 
ciling our ſagacity, weary our attention. 0 | 
The firſt error, or rather one part of a general and evil 
error, is the computation of time not by days but by kalendar months, 
which, as they are not equal one to another, may embarraſs the ac- 
count between the ſailors and thoſe | that employ them. In all con- 
tracts of a ſhort duration, the time is to be reckoned by weeks and 
days, by certain and regular periods, which has been ſo conſtantly 
the practice of the ſeafaring men, that perhaps many of them do not 
know the meaning of a kalendar month: this indeed is a neglect f 
no great importance, becauſe no man can be deprived by it of more 
than the wages due for the labour of a few days; but the other part 
of this claule is more ſeriouſſy to be conſidered, as it threatens the 
ſailors with greater injuries : for it is to be enacted, that all con- 
tracts made for more wan than, ate here MPs tho, be en 
W anal 
It cannot ya . to ks 2 Lb in Fa 3 it is very 
Mele, that, many contracts will be madæ without the knowledge f 
this 


* 


Mr. BaTHURsT next ſpoke to this effect: — Sir, the clauſe. nor 
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this law, and conſequently without any deſign of violating it; but 
ignorance, inevitable ignorance, though it is a valid excuſe for every 
other man, is no plea for the unhappy ſailor ; he muſt ſuffer, though 
innocent, the penalty of a crime z muſt undergo danger, hardſhips, 
and labour, without a recompenſe, and at the end of a ſucceſsful 
voyage, after having enriched his country by his induſtry, return 
home to a neceſſitous family without being able to relieve them. 
It is ſearcely neceſſary, Sir, to raiſe any more objections to a clauſe 
in which nothing is right; but, to ſhew how its imper fections mul- 
tiply upon the ſlighteſt conſideration, I take the opportunity to ob- 
ſerve that there is no proviſion made for regulating the voyages per- 
ſormed in leſs time than a month, ſo that the greateſt part of the 
abuſes, which have been repreſented as the occaſion of this clauſe, 
are yet without remedy, and only thoſe ſailors who venture far, and 
are expoſed to the WORE ne, are ai n n an 
adequate reward. 
Tus much, Sir, 1 have ſaid upon the foppolition that a regula- 
tion of the ſailors wages is either neceſſary or juſt, a ſuppoſition of 
which I am very far from diſcovering the truth. That it is juſt to 
oppreſs the moſt uſeful of our fellow ſubjects, to load thoſe men with 
peculiar hardſhips to whom we owe the-plenty that we enjoy, the 
power that yet remains in the nation, and which neither the folly nor 
the cowardice of miniſters have yet been able to deſtroy, and the 
ſecurity in which we now ſit and hold our conſultations ; that it is 
juſt to leſſen our payments at a time when we increafe the labour 
of thoſe who are hired, and to expoſe men to danger without recom- 
penſe, will not eaſily be proved even by thoſe who are moſt accuſ- 
tomed to paradoxes, and are ready to undertake the GY of any 

| Se which it is their intereſt to find true. f | 
Nor is it much more eaſy to ſhew the neceſſity of this expedient 
in our preſent ſtate, in which it appears from the title of the bill, that 
our chief endeavour ſhould' be the increaſe and encouragement of 
ſailors, and, I ſuppoſe, it has not often been diſcovered, that by 
taking away the profits of a n . een * been 
| allured . 
The high wages, Sir, paid by merchants are is chief incitements 
that prevail upon the ambitious, the neceſſitous, or the avaricious, | 
too forſake the eaſe and ſecurity of the land, to leave eaſy trades, and 
ey pai employments, and — themſelves to an element mo | 
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they are not certain of an hour's ſafety. The ſervice of the mer- 
chants is the nurſery in which ſeamen are trained up for his majeſty's 
navies, and from thence we muſt, in time of danger, expect thoſe - 
forces by which alone we can be protected. . 
If, therefore, it is neceſſary to encourage ſailors, it is neceſſary 
to reject all meaſures that may terrify or diſguſt them; and as their 
numbers muſt depend upon our trade, let us not embarraſs the mer- 
chants with any other difficulties than thoſe which are inſeparable 
from -war, and which very little care has been hitherto taken to * 


leviate. 


Mr. Hay el 1 the objections which have kn urged 
with ſo much ardour, and diſplayed with ſuch power of eloquence, 
are not, in my opinion, formidable enough to diſcourage us from 
proſecuting our meaſures ; ſome of them may bo perhaps n an- 
ſweted, and the reſt eaſily removed. 

The computation of time, as it now ſtands, is allowed not to pro- 
duce any formidable evil, and therefore did not require ſo rhetorical 
a cenſure; the inconveniency of kalendar months may eaſily be re- 
moved by a little candour in the contracting parties, or that the 
objection may not be repeated to the interruption of the debate, weeks 
or days may be ſubſtituted, and the uſual want of the ſailors be 
ſtill continued, 

That ſome contracts may bs e and i inconveniencies or FEY 
lays of payment ariſe, is too evident to be queſtioned ; but in that 
caſe the ſailor may have his remedy provided, and be enabled to ob- 
tain, by an eaſy proceſs, what he ſhall be judged to have deſerved; 
for it muſt be allowed reaſonable, that every man who labours in 
honeſt and uſeful employments, ſhould receive the reward of his dilt- 
gence and fidelity. 1 5 

Thus, Sir, may the clauſe, however ine conſored and vio- 
lently oppoſed, be made uſeful and equitable, and the publick ſer- 
vice adyanced without injury to individuals. c 

Sir RogERT WALPOLE. next roſe. and ſpoke. as. follows: th, 
every law which extends its influence to great numbers in various re- 
lations and circumſtances, muſt produce ſome conſequences. that were 
never foreſeen or intended, and is to be cenſured or applauded as the 
general advantages or inconveniencies are found to preponderate. 
Of this kind is the law before us, a law enforced by the neceſſity of 
bots affairs, and daun up with no orher intention than to ſecure the 
La 


f \ 
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publick oba, and produce that ſucceſs which every man's in- 


tereft muſt prompt him to deſire. 
If in the execution of this law, Sir, ſome inconveniencies mould 
ariſe, they are to be remedied as faſt as they are diſcovered, or if not 


capable of a remedy, to be | mm. borne in conſideration of the ge- | 


neral advantage, 

That fome temporary eifiiibaiices may be produced is not impro- 
| bable ; the diſcontent of the ſailors may for a ſhort time riſe high, 
and our trade be ſuſpended by their obſtinacy; but obſtinacy how. 
erer determined muſt yield to hunger, and when no higher wages can 
be obtained they will cheerfully accept of thoſe which are here al 


lowed them. Short voyages indeed are not comprehended in the 


claufe, and therefore the ſailors will engage in them upon their own 


terms, but this objection can be of no weight with thoſe that oppoſe | 


the clauſe, becauſe, if it is unjuſt to limit the wages of the ſailors, 
it is juft to leave thoſe voyages without reſtriction; and thoſe, that 
think the expedient here propoſed-equitable and rational, may per- 
haps be willing to make ſome conceſſions to mow whe! are of a dif- 


: ferent opinion. 


"That the bill will not remove every obſtacle to ſucceſs, nor add 
weight to one part of the balance without making the other lighter ; 
that it will not ſupplythe navy without incommoding the merchants in 
ſome degree; that it may be ſometimes evaded by cunning, and fome- 
times abuſed by malice ; and that at laſt it will be leſs efficacious than 
is deſired, may perhaps be proved; but it has not yet been proved that 
any other meaſures are more eligible, or that we are not to promote 
the publick fervice as far as we are able, though our re eee may 
not produce effects equal to our wiſhes. 

Sir JohN BARN ARD then ſpoke to this effect: Sir, I know not 


by what fatality it is that nothing can be urged in defence of the 


clauſe before us which does not tend to diſeover its weakneſs and in- 
efficacy. The warmeſt patrons of this expedient are impelled by the 
mere force of conviction to fuch conceſſions as invalidate all their ar- 
Züments. and leave their opponents no neceſſity of replying. 


If ſhort voyages are not comprehended in this proviſion, what are 


we now controverting'? What but the expedience of a law that will 
never be executed? The ſailors, however they are contemned by 
thoſe who think them only worthy to be treated like beaſts of bur- 


225 are not Foe" ſo ſtupid” but that they"canrealilyaknd. aut, that 
8 te 
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to ſetve a fortnight for greater wages is more eligible than to toil &: 
month for leſs; and as the numerous equipments that have been 
lately made have not left many more ſailors in the ſervice of the mer- 
chants than may be employed i in the coaſting trade, thoſe who traffic 
to remoter parts, muſt ſhut up their books and wait till the expiration 
of this act, for an opportunity of renewing their commerce. 

To regulate the wages for one voyage, and to leave another with- 
out limitation in time of ſcarcity of ſeamen, is abſolutely to prohibit 
that trade which is ſo reſtrained, and is e a more effectual 
embargo than has been yet invented. 

Let any man but ſuppoſe that the Eaſt India company x were obliged 
to give only half, the wages that other traders allow, and con- 
ſider how that part of our commerce could be carried on; would not 
their goods rot in their warehouſes, and their ſhips lie for ever in 
the harbour ? Would not the ſailors refuſe to contract with them? Or 
deſert them after a contract, upon the firſt proſpect.of more advan- 
tageous employment? | 2 

But it is not requiſite to multiply arguments in a queſtion which 
may not only be decided without long examination, but in which 
we may determine our concluſions by the experience of our anceſtors. 
Scarcely any right ar wrong meaſures are without a precedent, and 
amongſt others this expedient has been tried by the wiſdom of former 
times; a law was once made for limiting the wages of taylors, and 
that it is totally ineffectual we are all convinced, Experience is a 
very ſafe guide in political enquiries, and often diſcovers what the | 
moſt enlightened reaſon failed to foreſee, 

Let us therefore improve the errors of our anceftors to our own | 
advantage, and whilſt we negle& to imitate their virtues, let us 
at leaſt forbear to repeat their follies. - 

Mr. PERRY ſpoke to this purpoſe :—Sir, there is one objection 
more which my acquaintance with foreign trade impreſſes too ſtrongly 
upon my mind to ſuffer me to conceal it. | 

It is well known that the condition of a ſeaman cubjects him to 
the neceſſity of ſpending a great part of his life at a diſtance from 
bis native country, in places where he can neither hear of our deſigns 
nor be inſtructed in our laws, and therefore it is evident that no law 
ought to affect him before a certain period of time in which he may 
reaſonably be ſuppoſed to have been informed of it. For every man 

| ought. 
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ought to bare! it in his power to avoid puniſhment, and to ſuffer only 
for negligence or obflinacy. 
It is quite unneceſſary, Sir, to obſerve to this aſſembly, bat there 
are now, as at all times, great numbers of ſailors in every part of the 
world, and that they at leaſt equally deſerve our regard with thoſe 
who are under the more immediate influence of the government. 
Theſe ſeamen have already contracted for the price of their labour, 
and the recompenſe of their hazards, nor can we, in my opinion, 


without manifeſt injuſtice, diſſolve a contract founded upon equity, 


and confirmed by law. 

It is, Sir, an undiſputed principle of 3 that no per- 
fon ſhould be puniſhed without a crime ; but is it no puniſhment to 
deprive a man of what is due to him by a legal ſtipulation, the con- 
dition of which is on his part honeſtly fulfilled ? | 
Nothing, Sir, can be imagined more calamitous than the diſap- 
| pointment to which this law ſubjects the unhappy men who are now 
promoting the intereſt of their country in diſtant places amidſt dan- 
gers and hardſhips, in unhealthy climates and barbarous nations, 
| where they comfort themſelves under the fatigues of Jabour and the 
miſeries of ſickneſs, with the proſpect of the ſum which they ſhall 
gain for the relief of their families, and the reſpite which their wages 
will enable them to enjoy; but upon their return they find their 
bopes blaſted, and their contracts diffolved by a law made in their ab- 
ſence. 

No human being, 1 thiok, can coolly and deliberately inſlict a 
bardſhip like this, and therefore I doubt not but thoſe who have by 
inadvertency given room for this objection will either remove it by an 
amendment, or what is, in my opinion, more eligible, reject the 
Clauſe as inexpedient, uſeleſs, and unjuſt. 

Sir WILLIAM YoNGE ſpoke next to this effect —Sir, this debate 
has been protracted, not by any difficulties ariſing from the nature of 
the queſtions which have been the ſubject of it, but by a neglect with 
which almoſt all the opponents of the bill may be juſtly charged, 
the negle& of diſtinguiſhing between meaſures eligible in themſelves, 
and meaſures preferable to conſequences which are apprehended from 
particular conjunctures; between laws made only to advance the pub- 
lick happineſs, and expedients of which the benefit is merely occa- 


fional, and of W mw ſole intention is to avert ſome national 
| calamity 


CV 
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calamity and which ate to ceaſe with the > neceflity that kennen 
them. 7 

Such are the meaſures, Sir, which are now n | 
which in days of eaſe, ſecurity, and proſperity, it would be the 
higheſt degree of weakneſs to propoſe, but of which I cannot ſee 
the abſurdity in times of danger and diſtreſs. Such laws are the me- 
dicines of a ſtate, uſeleſs and nauſeous in health, but preferable to 
z lingering diſeaſe, or to a miſerable death, 

Even thoſe meaſures, Sir, which have been mentioned as moſt 
groſsly abſurd, and repreſented as parallel to the proviſion made in this 
cauſe only to expoſe it to contempt and ridicule, may in particular 
circumſtances be rational and juſt. To ſettle the price of corn in 
the time of a famine, may become the wiſeſt ſtate, and multitudes 
might in time of publick miſery, by the benefit of temporary laws, 
de preſerved from deſtruction. Even thoſe maſts, to which, with a 
proſperous gale, the ſhip owes its uſefulneſs and its N are often 
eut down by the ſailors in the fury of a ſtorm. | 
= With regard to the ſhips which are now in diſtant pita, whither 

o knowledge of this law can poſſibly be conveyed, it cannot be de- 
ned that their crews ought to be ſecured from injury by ſome parti- 
cular exception; for though it is evident in competitions between 
publick and private intereſt, which ought to be preferred, yet we 
ought to remember that no unneceſſary injury is to be done to indivi- 
duals, even while we are providing for the ſafety of the nation. 

Mr. FAZAKERLY ſpoke to this effect: Sir, though I cannot be 
ſuppoſed to have much acquaintance with naval affairs, and there- 
bre may not perhaps diſcover the full force of the arguments that 
have been urged in favour of the clauſe now under conſideration, 
jet I cannot but think myſelf under an indiſpenſable obligation to ex- 
amine it as far as I am able, and to make uſe of the een which 
| have acquired, however imferior to that of others. | 

The argument, Sir, the only real argument, which has been pro- 
tuced in favour of the reſtraint of wages now propoſed, appears to me 
by no means concluſive; nor can I believe that the meaneſt and moſt 
znorant ſeaman would, if it were propoſed to him, heſitate a mo- 
nent for an anſwer to it. Let me ſuppoſe, Sir, a merchant urging it 
is a charge againſt a ſeaman, that he raiſes his demand of wages in 
ime of war, would not the failor readily reply, that harder labour 
kquired larger pay? Would he not aſk, why the general practice of 

nen 
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_ mankind is charged as a crime upon him only? Enquire, ſays be, of 


the workmen in the docks, have they not double wages for double 
labour? and is not their lot ſafe and eaſy in compariſon with mine, 
who at once encounter danger and ſupport fatigue, carry on war and 
commerce at the ſame time, conduct the ſhip and oppoſe the ene- 
my, and am equally expoſed to captivity and ſhipwreck? 
That this is in reality the ſtate of a failor in time of war, think, 
Sir, too evident to require proof; nor do I fee what treply can be made 
to the ſailor's artleſs expoſtulation. | | 

I know not why the failors alone ſhould hve their country to their 
diſadvantage, and be 0 to encounter e N the! in- 
ciĩtement of a reward. 

Nor will any part of the a. of this clauſe be EN by 
the expedient ſuggeſted by an honourable member, who ſpoke ſome 
time ago, of granting, or allowing, to a ſailor, whoſe contract ſhall 
be void, what our courts of law ſhould adjudge him to deſerve, a 
_ quantum meruit : for, according to the general interpretation of our 

ſtatutes, it will be determined that he has forfeited his whole claim 
by illegal contra&..- To inſtance, Sir, the ſtatute of uſury. He that 
ſtipulates for higher intereſt than is allowed, is not able to recover 
his legal demand, but irrecoverably forfeits the whole. 
Tus, Sir, an unhappy ſailor, who ſhall innocently tranſgreſs this 
law, muſt loſe all the profit of his voyage, and have nothing to re- 
lieve him after his fatigues ; but when he bas by his courage repelled 
the enemy, and by his {kill eſcaped ftorms and rocks, muſt ſuffer yet 


ſeverer hardſhips, in being ſubject to a forfeiture where he expected 
applauſe, comfort, and recompenſe. 


The ATTornEy GENERAL ſpoke next to this purport ales the 


clauſe before us cannot, in my opinion, produce apy ſuch dreadful 
. confequences as the learned gentleman appears to imagine: however, 
to remove all difficulties, I have drawn up an amendment, which 1 


ſhall beg leave to propoſe, that the contracts which may be affected 


as the clauſe now ſtands, ſhall be void only as to fo much of the woges 
as ſhall exceed the ſum to which tbe houſe ſhall agree to reduce the ſeamen's 
pay; and as to the forfeitures, they are not to be levied upon the 
failors, but upon the merchants , or trading companies, who employ 
them, and who are able to pay n ſums without RES involved 
in poverty and diſtreſs. _ 
- With n. ws to the reaſons for introducing this e they 
| : Ale, 
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quence? A ſecond embargo on commerce, and perhaps a. total ſtop to. 
all military preparations. Is it reaſonable that any man ſhould rate 
his labour according to the immediate neceſſities of thoſe that employ. 


him? Or that he ſhould raiſe. his own fortune by the publick ca- 


lamities ? If this has hitherto been a practice, ii is a practice contrary. 
to the general happineſs of ſociety, and ought to prevail no longer. 


If the ſailor, Sir, is expoſed to greater dangers in time of war, is 
not the merchant's trade carried on likewiſe at greater hazard ? Is not 


the freight equally with the ſailors threatened at once by the ocean and 


the enemy? And is not the owner's fortune equally impaired, whether 
the ſhip is daſhed upon a rock, or ſeized by a privateer ? 


The merchant, therefore, has as much reaſon for paying leſs wages 


in time of war, as the ſailor for demanding more, and nothing re- 


mains but that the legiſlative power determine a medium between 


their different intereſts, with juſtice, if abi at leaſt with im- 


partiality. eg 
Mr. HokAck WALPOLE, who had ſtood up ae times, box 


was preyented by other members, ſpoke next, to this purport:— Sir, 
I was unwilling to interrupt the courſe of this debate while it was 


carried on with calmneſs and decency, by men who do not ſuffer 


the ardour of oppoſition to cloud their reaſon, or tranſport them to 
ſuch expreſſions as the dignity of this aſſembly does not admit. I 


have hithertodeferred to anſwer the gentleman who declaimed againſt- 
the bill with ſuch fluency of rhetoric, and ſuch vehemence of geſture, / 


who charged the advocates. for the expedients now propoſed, with 
having no regard to any intereſt but their own, and with making 


laws only to conſume paper, and threatened them with the defection 
of their adherence, and the loſs of their influence, upon this new 
diſcovery of their folly and their ignorance. 


Nor, Sir, do I now anſwer him for any other ah chan to r re- 


mind him how little the clamours of rage and petulancy of inveRives | 
contribute to the purpoſes for which this aſſembly is called to- 


gether; how little the diſcovery of truth is promoted, and the. ſe- 


curity of the nation eſtabliſhed be pompous. diction and theatrical | 
emotions, 
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are, in my judgment, valid and equitable. We have found it ne- 


ceſſary to fix: the rate of money at intereſt, and the rate of labour in 
ſeveral caſes, and if we do not in this caſe, what will be the conſe- 


1 
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| Formidable ſounds, and furious declamations, confident aſſertions, 
and lofty periods, may affect the young and unexperienced, and per- 
haps the gentleman may have contracted his habits of oratory by con- 
verſing more with thoſe of his own age, than with ſuch as have had 


more opportunities of acquiring knowledge, and more ſuccefiful me- 


thods of communicating their ſentiments. 

If the heat of his temper, Sir, would ſuffer him d. to Attend to thoſe 
whoſe age and long acquaintance with buſineſs give them an indiſ- 
putable right to deference and ſuperiority, he would learn, in time, 
to reaſon rather than declaim, and to preſer juſtneſs of argument, and 


an accurate knowledge of facts, to ſounding epithets and ſplendid ſu- 
| perlatives, which may diſturb the imagination for a ee but : 


leave no laſting impreſſion on the mind. 
He will learn, Sir, that to accuſe and prove are very rent and 


that reproaches unſupported by evidence, affect only the character of 
| him that utters them. Excurſions of fancy, and flights of oratory, are 
indeed pardonable in young men, but in no other ; and it would 


ſutely. contribute more, even to the purpoſe for which ſome gentle- 
men appear to ſpeak, that of depreciating the conduct of the admini- 
ſtration, to prove the inconveniencies and injuſtice of. this bill, than 


| barely to aſſert them, with whatever magnificence of wander 


appearance of zeal, honeſty, or compaſſion. 
Mr. PiTT replied:— Sir, the atrocious crime of being a young 


man, which the honourable gentleman has with ſuch ſpirit and de- | 
cency charged upon me, I ſhall neither attempt to palliate nor deny, f 


but content, myſelf with wiſhing that T may be one of thoſe whoſe 
follies may ceaſe with their youth; and not of that e nn 
ignorant in ſpite of experience. | 
Whether youth can be imputed to any man as a Teytbinh, 1 will 
HR; Sir, aſſume the province of determining; but ſurely age may 
become juſtly contemptible, if the opportunities which it brings have 
paſſed away without improvement, and vice appears to prevail when 


the paffions have ſubſided. The wretch that, after having feen the 


conſequences of a thouſand errors, continues ſtill to blunder, and 


Whole age has only added obſtinacy to ſtupidity, is ſurely the objeẽt of 


either ablibriviics or contempt, and deſerves not that his grey _ 


ſhould ſecure him from inſults. 


Much more, cs is he to be chanel, v mho, as he has s advanced in 
; $ ages 
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age, bas receded from virtue, and becomes more wicked with leſs : 
temptation z who proſtitutes. himſelf for money which he cannot 
enjoy, and ſpends the remains of his life in the ruin of his country. 
But youth, Sir, is not my only crime; I have been accuſed. of 
acting a theatrical patt A theatrical part may either imply ſome 
peculiarities of geſture, or a diſſimulation of my real fentiments, 
and an adoption of the opinions and language of another man. 
In the firſt ſenſe, Sir, the charge is too trifling to be confuted, and 
deſerves only to be mentioned, that it may be deſpiſed. I am at 
liberty, like every other man, to uſe my on language; and though 
I may perhaps have ſome ambition to pleaſe this gentleman, 1 ſhall 
not lay myſelf under any reſtraint, nor very ſollicitouſſy copy his 


diction, or his mien, however matured "uy age, or modelled by ex- 
perience. 


If any man ſhall, by charging mk theatrical behaviour, 3 1 


that I utter any ſentiments but my own, I ſhall treat him as a ca- 
lumniator and a villain; nor ſhall any protection ſhelter him from 
the treatment which he deferves. I ſhall, on ſuch an occaſion, 
without ſcruple, trample upon all thoſe forms, with which wealth and 
dignity intrench themſelves, nor ſhall any thing but age reſtrain my 
reſentment ; age, which always brings one privilege, that of OR 
inſolent and ſupercilious without punifhment. 

But, with regard, Sir, to thoſe whom J have offended, Lam 150 opi- : 
nion, that if I had ated a borrowed part, I ſhould have avoided their 
cenſure; the heat that offended them. is the ardour of conviion, and 
that zeal for the ſervice of my country, which neither hope nor fear 
ſhall influence me to ſuppreſs, I will not fit unconcerned while my 
liberty is invaded, nor look in ſilence upon publick robbery.--.I wilt 
_ exert my endeavours at whatever hazard, to repel the aggreſſor, and 
drag the thief to juſtice, whoever may protect them in their villainy, 
and whoever may partake of their to ow if the bongurable 
gentleman 15 0 

Here Mr. e called to . and Mr, PiTT dating | 
Pony he ſpoke thus ;---It is neceſſary, Sir, that the order af this 
aſſembly be obſerved, and the debate reſumed without perſonal alter- 
cations. Such expreſſions as have been vented on this occaſion be · 
come not an aſſembly entruſted with the liberty and welfare of their 

country. To interrupt the debate on a ſubject ſo important as that be - 
fore, us, is, in ſome meaſure, to obſtruct. the publick happineſs, and 
. | „ 1 2 Na 
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violate our truſt: but much more heinous i is the crime of expoſing 
our determinations to contempt, and inciting the people to ſuſpicion 
or mutiny, by indecent reflections, or unjuſt infinuations. 

J do not, Sir, undertake to decide the controverſy between the two 
gentlemen, but muſt be allowed to obſerve, that no diverſity of opi- 
nion can juſtify the violation of decency, and the uſe of rude and 


- virulent expreſſions; expreſſions Ee _ 550 eee; eg and 85 
uttered without regard to- 


Mr. PiTT called to order, and ſaid: — Sir, if this be to preſerve 
order, there is no danger of indecency from the moſt licentious 
tongue; for what calumny can be more atrocious, or what reproach 
mote ſevere, than that of ſpeaking with regard to any thing but truth. 
Order may ſometimes. be broken by paſſion, or inadvertency, but 
will hardly be re-eſtabliſhed by monitors like this, who cannot govern 
his own paſſion, whilſthe is reſtraining the impetuoſity of others. 

Happy, Sir, would it be for mankind, if every one knew his own 
province; we ſhould not then ſee the ſame man at once a criminal and 
a judge. Nor would this gentleman aſſume the 9 of vary, Fo to 
others what he has not learned himſelf. | py 
That I may return in ſome degree the favour which ne tens, 
me, I will adviſe him never hereafter to exert himſelf on the ſubject 
of order ; but, whenever he finds himſelf inclined to ſpeak on ſuch 
occaſions, to remember how he has now ſucceeded, and e 3 in 
| filence what his cenſures will never reform. 
Mr. WIN NIN C To replied ;—Sir, as I was hindered by the gen- 

tleman's ardour and impetuoſity from concluding my ſentence, none 
but myſelf can know the equity or partiality of my intentions, and 


therefore as I cannot juſtly be condemned, I ought to be ſuppoſed in- 


nocent; nor ought he to cenſure a fault of which he cannot be cer- 
| tain that it would ever have been committed... 

He has indeed exalted himſelf to a degree of authority never 0 
aſumed by any member of this houſe, that of condemning others to 
ſilence. I am henceforward, by his inviolable decree, to fir aud 
hear his harangues without daring to oppoſe him. How wide he 
may extend his authority, or whom he will proceed to include in the 
ſame ſentence, I ſhall not determine; having not yet arrived at the 
ſame degree of ſagacity with himſelf, nor ge, able to 1 
What another is going to pronounce, * 

If Thad given offence 1 8 any —_ flies of babes, . ali 
11 5 to 
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to have been cenſured by the concurrent voice , of the aſſembly, or 
have received a reprimand, Sir, from you, to which I ſhould- have 
ſubmitted without oppoſition ; but I will not be doomed to ſilence by 
one who has no pretenſions to authority, and whoſe arbitrary deci- 
ſions can only tend to introduce uproar, diſcord, and confuſion” _ 
Mr. HENRY PELHAM next roſe up and ſpoke to this effe&t :—Sir, 
when, in the ardour of controverſy upon interefting queſtions, the 
zeal of the diſputants hinders them from a nice obſeryation of de- | 
cency and regularity, there is ſome indulgence due to the common 
weakneſs of our nature; nor ought any gentleman to affix to a negli- 


gent expreſſion a more offenſive ſenſe than is ee implied 


by it. 
To ſearch deep, 5 for calumnies and Teprogehes-i is no laudable 


nor beneficial curioſity ; it muſt always be troubleſome to ourſelves 


by alarming us with imaginary injuries, and may often be unjuſt to 
others by charging them with inveCtives which they never intended, 
General candour and mutual tenderneſs will beſt preſerve our own 
quiet, and ſupport that dignity which has always been accounted 


eſſential to national debates, and ſeldom infringed without. SR 


conſequences. | 
Mr. LyTTLETON. ſpoke as follows 3 no man can be; more 


zealous for decency than myſelf, or more convinced of the neceſſity 
of a methodical proſecution of the queſtion before us. I am well con- 


vinced how near indecency and faction are to one another, and how 


| inevitzbly confuſion produces obſcurity ; but I hope it will always be 


remembered, that he who firſt infringes decency, or deviates from 


method, is to anſwer for all the conſequences that may ariſe from the 


neglect of ſeriatorial cuſtoms: for it is not to be expected that any 
man will bear reproaches without reply, or that he who wanders from 
the queſtion will not be Pie in his . and hunted through 


his labyrinths. | 


It cannot, Sir, be denied, that fue ente were uttered i in- 
jurious to thoſe whoſe zeal may ſometimes happen to prompt them to 


warm declarations, or incite them to paſſionate emotions. Whether 
I am of importance enough to be included in the cenſure, I deſpiſe 
it too much to enquire or conſider, but cannot forbear to obſerve, 


that zeal for the right can never become reproachful, and that no 


man can fall into contempt but thoſe who, deſerve it. 


* 3, 


The clauſe Was amended, and agreed to. 
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The SE day of the ſe 3 Fea appointed for: the report from the” 
committes on the bill for the increaſe and encouragement of ſailors, 
Sir Join BARNARD preſented @ ime men, merchants of 
Lan, and Wan cl — | = 

Aim this poticiond am dlredded to lay RY this _ 5 5 many of | 

Os principal merchants of that great city which I have the honour to 


repreſent; men too wiſe to be terrified with imaginary dangers, and 


too honeſt to endeavour the. obſtruction of any meaſures that may 
probably advance the publick good, merely becauſe they do not con- 


cur with their private intereſt; men, whoſe knowledge and capacity 


enable them to judge rightly, and whoſe acknowledged integrity and 


| ſpirit ſet them above the ſuſpicion of concealing their ſentiments. 


I therefore preſent this petition in the name of the merchants of 


5 in full confidence that it will be found to deſerve the re- 


gard of this aſſembly, though 4 am equally with the other members 


a ſtranger to what it contains; for it is my opinion that a repreſen- 


3 tative 1s to lay before the houſe the ſentiments of his conſtituents, 


Whether they agree with his own or not, and that therefore it would 
have been ſuperfluous to examine the petition, which, though 1 might 


: not wholly have approved it, Thad no right to alter. „ 


The petition was read, and i is as follows: 


« The humble petition. of the merchants and. e of the city 
of Lopdon—ſheweth, that your petitioners. are informed a 
bill is depending i in this honourable houſe, for the encourage- 

ment and ingreaſe o of ſeamen, and for the better and ſpeedier 
| manning his majeſty” 8 fleet, in which are clauſes, that, ſhould 
the bill paſs into a law, your petitioners apprehend. will be 
_ bighly detrimental to the trade and navigation af this kingdom, 
by diſcouraging perſons from entering into or being bred to the 

ſesa ſervice, and entirely prevent the better and ſpeedier manning 

bis majeſty's fleet, by giving the ſeamen. of Great Britain, and 

of all other his majeſty” 8 dominions, a dittaltec of 8 8 on 
| board the royal TT : | 


i --& x 5 : 
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1 ſeamen, when this honourable houſe ſhall think fit to enquire 


der of perſons, at any hour, by day or by night, to force ggen the 


& That your petitioners gonceive nothing can be of ſo bad 
. conſequence to the welfare and defence af this nation, as the . 
treating ſp uſeful-and valuable a body of men, wha are its na- 

tural ſtrength and ſecurity," like criminals of the higheſt nature, 
and ſo differently from all other his majeſty's ſubjects; and at the 
ſame time are perſuaded, that the only effectual and ſpeedy me- 
thod of procuring, for the ſervice of his majeſty's fleet, a pro- 
portionable number of the ſailors in this kingdom, is to diftiq- 

Zuiſh that body of men by bounties and. encouragements, both 
_ preſent and future, and by aboliſhing all methods of ſeverity 
and ill uſage, particularly that practice whereby they are de- 

prived, after long and hazardqus voyages, of enjoying for a 
ſhort ſpace of time the comforts of their families, and equal 
liberty with other their fellow ſubjeQs in their native country. 

& That your petitioners believe it will not be difficult to have 

ſiuch methods pointed out as will tend to ſupply the preſent 
neceſſities, and at the ſame time effectually promote the increaſe 


into a matter of ſuch high importance to the nau power, 1 
and riches of this kingdom. 
That your petitioners are convinced this bill will not only | 
be ineffectual to anſwer the ends propoſed by it, but will be de- 

1 ſtructive of the liberties of all. his majeſty's ſubjects, as it em- 
powers any pariſh officer, accompanied with an unlimited num- 


dwelling. houſes, warehouſes, or other places, provided for the 

| ſecurity and defence of their lives and fortunes, contrary to the 

| undoubted liberties of the people of Great Britgins. and the 

| laws of this land. 

bor In conſideration. 3 of the premiſes, and of the par- 
ticular prejudices, hardſhips, and dangers, which myſt i inevi- 
tably attend your petitioners, and all others the merchants and 
traders of this kingdom, ſhould this bill paſs into a law, your 

155 petitioners moſt humbly pray this honourable houſe, that they 
may 1 by 598 en en the ſaid elpuſes | in the ſaid 

; 2h in 5 
Nr. 3 s then DG a petition, and 3 as follows : — 
Si s e which the bill now depending has raiſed, is not con- 
X 4 fined 


is p 5 rr on - Tuancnry, 


fined to the city of London, or to any particular province of the 
King's dominions; the whole nation is thrown into commotions, 
and the effects of the law now propoſed are dreaded far and wide as 
a general calamity. Every town which owes its trade and its provi- 
ſions to navigation, apprehends the approach of poverty and ſcarcity, 
and thoſe which are leſs immediately affected, conſider the infrac- 
tion of our liberties as a prelude to their deſtruction. Happy would 
it be, if we who are entruſted with their intereſt, could find any 
arguments to convince them that their terror was merely | panic. 
That theſe fears have already extended their influence to the county 
which I repreſent, the petition which I now beg leave to lay before 
the houſe, will ſufficiently evince, and I hope their remonſtrances 
will prevail with this end remove wp cauly of their diſquiet, 
by 20 the Sqn 


i was entitled “ a petition of ſeveral gentlemen, freeholders, 
and other inhabitants of the county of Glouceſter, i in behalf of 
themſelves and all other the repre of ae faid county” 
fetting forth in ſubſtance, 


66 That the petitioners being informed that 2 bill was depending 

in this houſe, for the encouragement and increaſe of ſeamen, 

and for the better and ſpeedier manning his majeſty's fleet, con- 

taining ſeveral clauſes, which, ſhould the bill paſs into a law, 

would, as the petitioners apprehend, impoſe hardſhips upon the 
| people too heavy to be borne, and create diſcontepts in the 
minds of his majeſty*s ſubjects ; ; would ſubvert all the rights 
and privileges of a Briton, and oyerturn Magna Charta itſelf, 
bhe baſis on which they are built; and by theſe means deſtroy 

that very liberty, for the preſervation of which the preſent royal 
” family was eſtabliſhed upon the throne of Britain ; far which 
' reafons ſuch a law could never be obeyed, or much Blood would 
+ by ſhed i in conſequence of it. WAY 


— 


Mr. Heuny PeLHAM then ſpoke to this purport Sir, 1 A at- 
tended to this petition with the utmoſt impartiality, and have endea- 
youred to affix to every period the moſt innocent ſenſe, but cannot 
forbear to declare it as my opinion, that it is far diſtant from the ſtile 
of ſubmiflian and requeſt: inſtead of perſuading,” they attempt ta 
_- 6 828885 us, and menace us "i bay lefs thay bloodſhed and re- 
bellion, 
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bellion. They 1 vhiamſelies: the judges of: our proceedings, and 
appeal from our determinations to their own opinion, and declare 8 
that they will obey no longer than they approve. | 

If ſuch petitions as theſe, Sir, are admitted, if the legiſlature ſhall 
ſubmit to receive laws, and ſubjects reſume at pleaſure the power with 
which the government is veſted, what is this aſſembly but a conven- 
tion of empty phantoms, whoſe nn are . more re than fo 
a mockery of ſtate ? ' | 

Every inſult upon this houſe is a vickation of « our conſtitution, and. 
the conſtitution, like every other fabrick, by being often battered, 
muſt fall at laſt, It is indeed already deſtroyed, if there be in the | 
nation any, body of men who ſhall with impunity refuſe to comply | 
with the laws, plead the great charter of liberty againſt thoſe powers 
that made it, and fix the limits of their own obedience. EE 

I cannot, Sir, paſs over in ſilence the mention of the king, whoſe 


title to the throne, and the reaſons for which he was exalted to it, GE 


are ſet forth with uncommon art and ſpirit of diction, but ſpirit, 
which, in my opinion, appears not raiſed by zeal, but by fedition, 
and which therefore it is our province to repreſs. | 

That his majelty reigns for the preſervation of liberty, will be rea- 
dily confeſſed; but how ſhall we be able to preſerve it, if his laws 

are not obeyed? | | — 
Let us ee in regard to the 1 of the aſſembly, to the 
efficacy of our determinations, and the ſecurity of our conſtitution, 
diſcourage all thoſe who ſhall addreſs us for the future, on this or any 
other occaſion, from ſpeaking in the ſtile of governors and i ag 
by refuſing that this petition ſhould be Jaid on the table. 

The queſtion was put, and it was r by the whole houſe that 

it ſhould not lie on the table. 

Mr. HENRY PELHAM roſe up again, and dots | thus: — Sir, I can- 
not but congratulate the houſe upon the unanimity with which this 
petition, a petition of which I ſpeak in the ſofteſt language when I call 
1 irreverent and diſreſpectful, has been refuſed the regard commonly 
paid to the remonſtrances of our conſtituents, whoſe rights I am far 
from deſiring to infringe, when I endeavour to 0 qa their con- 
duct, and recal them to their duty. 939 15 
This is an occaſion, on which it is in my opiniba n to exert 
our authority with confidence and vigour, as the ſpirit of oppoſition 
bow 1 be e to n of the attack. Loet us therefore 


not 
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not only refuſe to this petition the uſual. place on our e, but re- 

| je it as unworthy of this hosſe, | 

IT̃᷑hbe queſtion was pus: and the a petition rejected, with cue any 
oppoſition. 

The houſe PLA Senn upon the 1 5 the. vill, and 
when the report was made from the committee, and the blanks 
filled up, Sir ks has ſpoke in the ee man- 
ner: 

Sir, The bil has ho hn by leady Sfovecapce 3 diligent 
attention to ſuch perfection, that much more important effects may 
de expected from it than from any former law for the ſame purpoſe, 
if it be executed with the ſame calmneſs and reſolution, the ſame 
. contempt of popular clamour, and the ſame invariable and intrepid 

adherence to be publick 3 that has been Mews 1 in — and 
deſending it, - 
But what can we hope Bm this or any hs —_ if 3 
men, ho gannot be convinced of its expedience, ſhall not only refuſe 
to obey it, but declare their deſign of obſtructing the execution of it ? 
ſhall determine to retire from the ſphere of their authority, rather than 
exerciſe it in compliance with the decree of the ſenate, and threaten 
in plain terms to call the country into their affiftance, and to pour 
the rabble by thouſands upon thoſe who all dare to do their duty, 
- ppg obey their governors? 

Such declarations as theſe, 1 are little leſs PH ſallies 25 . 
* and, if they paſs: without cenſure, will perhaps produce ſuch | 
| commotions as may require to be ſuppreſſec | 
forms of law. and ſenatorial cenſures.  _ | 

Nor do I think, that, by rejecting the petition, hs ſulliciently | 
eſtabliſhed our authority; for in my opinion we yielded too much in 

receiving it. The bill before us, whatever may be its title, is in 
reality a money bill, a bill by which aids are granted to the crown, 
and we have therefore no neceſſity of rejecting petitions on this oc- 
Caſion, becauſe the Wales en of _ houſe forbid us to admit 
hem. | '4 

They * ain, to he 6 and e 1 RP for 
limiting the wages of ſeamen was read, Sir this e 
roſe up, and ſpoke to this effect i= + | 

Sir we are now to conſider. the clauſe to which as 1 ts 
Songs I have ee, a petition on e of ſo general im- 

Ek: . | | | portances 
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portance, and offered * men ſo well acquainted with eyery argument 
that can be offered, and every objection which can be raiſed, that 
their requeſt of being heard by their council cannot be denied, 


. without expoſing us to the cenſure of adhering obſtinately to our own. 


opinions, of hurting, our ears againſt information, of preferring ex- 
pedition to ſecurity, and diſregarding the welfare of our country. 

It will not be neceſſary to defer our determinations on this clauſe 
PR more than three days, though we ſhould gratify this juſt and come 
mon requeſt, And will not this loſs be amply compenſated by. the 
ſatis faction of the people, for whoſe ſafety we are debating, and by 
the conſciouſneſs that we have neglected ae which e con- 
uihaute tothe efficacy of our meaſutes ? | 

The merchants, Sir, do not come before us with loud ee LA 
ces and harrailing complaints, they do not apply to our paſſions but 
our underſtandings, and .offer ſuch informations as will very much Th 
facilitate the publick ſervice. It has been frequent in the courſe of 
this debate to hear loud demands for better expedients and more effi- 
cacious than thoſe which have been propoſed; and is it to be con- 
ceived that thoſe who called thus eagerly for new propoſals imenden 
not to inform themſelves but to ſilence their opponents? 

From whom, Sir, ate the beſt methods for the profecution of na- 


val. affairs to be expected hut from thoſe whoſe lives are ſpent in the 


| ſtudy of commerce, whoſe fortunes depend upon the knowledge 
of the ſea, and who will moſt probably exert. their abilities in con- 
triving expedients to promote the ſucceſs of the war, than they whom 
the miſcarriage of our fleets muſt irreparably ruin? 5 | 
The merchants, Sir, are enabled by their profeſſion to P24 us, 
are deterred by their intereſt from deceiving us; they have, like all 
other ſubjects, a right to be heard on avy queſtion, and a better right 
than any other when their intereſt i is more immediately affected; and 
therefore to refuſe to hear them will be at once impolitick and cruel; 
it will. diſcover at the fame time a contempt of the moſt valuable part 
of our fellow Aab abd an eee adherence to. our own opi- 
nions. Fa | 

The expedient of e EPS to. 55 a money) bill, 1 wa the | 
Joſt remonſtrances of the merchants are intended to be eluded, is too 
trivial and groſs to be adopted by this aſſembly : if this bil can be 
termed. a, money - bill, and no petitions are therefore to be admitted 
5 ac It, 4 kgow.nat any bill en to Hs en affairs of the 


nation 
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nation which may not plead the fame title to an exemption from 
petitions. 
I therefore deſire that the cette of this clauſe may be de- 
ferred for two days, that the arguments of the merchants may be 
examined; and that this affair may not be determined without the 
cleareſt knowledge and exacteſt information. 5 
Sir RoBERT WALPOLE ſpoke next to this effect: Sir, the peti- 
tion, whether juſtifiable or not, with regard to the occaſion on which 
it is preſented, or the language i in which it is expreſſed, is certainly 
offered at an improper time, and therefore can "oy no 0 to the Io. 

gard of this aſſembly. | | 
| The time preſcribed by the roles of this houſe for the reception of 
petitions is that at which the bill is Su introduced, not at which it 
is to be finally determined, 

The petition before us is ſaid not to regard the bill in mand. but 
a particular clauſe; and it is therefore aſſerted, that it may now 
properly be heard: but this plea will immediately vaniſh, when it 
ſhall be made appear that the clauſe is not mentioned in it, and that 
there is no particular relation between that and the petition, which I 
mall attempt. 1 
Here Sir Johx Walen . that Sir Robert Walpole 

had the petition in his hand, roſe, and ſaid :—Sir, I riſe thus abruptly 
to preſerve the order of this aſſembly, and to prevent any gentleman 
from having in this debate any other advantage above the reſt, than 
that of ſuperior abilities, or more extenſive knowledge. 
The petition was not ordered by the houſe to be placed in the right 
| honourable gentleman's hand, but on the table; nor has he a right 
to make uſe of any other means for his information, than are in the 
power of any other member: if he is in doubt upon any particulars 

contained i in it, he may move that the clerk Fd read it to the 
houſe. ef 

Sir Robert Walpole laid down the 1 87 ; Mr. PeLnam roſe, and 
ſaid :—Sir, I am ſo far from thinking the rules of the houſe aſſerted, 
that, in my opinion, the right of the members is infringed by this 
peremptory demand. Is it not in the higheſt degree requiſite, that. 
he who is about to reaſon upon the petition, ſhould een himſelf 
| with the ſubject on which he is to ſpeak. 
"Ne hat inconveniencies can 'enſue from fuch liberties as this, 1 am 
| not. , able to diſcover; 5 and as all the orders of the houſe are doubtleſs | 
: made 
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made for more eaſy and expeditious diſpatch, if an order be contrary © 
to this end, it ought t to be eo for the reaſons for wien wehen | 
are obſerved, 25 

The confidence with which this petition was presente will not 
ſuffer us to imagine that the perſon who offered it fears that it can 
ſuffer by a cloſe examination, and, I ſuppoſe, though he has ſpoken 
ſo warmly in favour of it without peruſing, he a6 not Nu that 5 
others ſhould with equal confidence admit. 

Sir Jon BARNARPD ͤobſerving that Sir Robert Walpole leave for- + 
ward towards the table, to read the petition as it lay, roſe, and faid : 
—Sir, I riſe once more to demand the obſervation of the orders of 
the houſe, and to hinder the right honourable gentleman from doing 
by ſtratagem what he did more openly and honeſtly before. 

It was to little purpoſe that he laid down the petition, if he placed it 
within reach of his inſpection? For I was only deſirous, Sir, to hin- 
der him from reading, and was far from ſuſpecting that he would take 
it away. I inſiſt, that henceforward, he obey the rules of this 
aſſembly; with his eyes as well as with his hands, and take no ad- 
vantage of his ſeat, which may Wers him to W the Bore in 
debate, 

Then the PresDENT folks thus :—Sir, it is and6ubiadhy re- 
quired by the orders of the houſe, that the petitions ſhould lie upon 
the table, and that any member, who is deſirous of any farther fatiſ- 
faction, ſhould move, that they be read by the clerk, that every 
member may have the ſame opportunity of underſtanding and con- 
ſidering them, and that no one may be excluded from information by 
the curioſity or delays of another, But the importance of this affair 
ſeems not to be ſo very great as to require a rigorous obſervance of 
the rules; and it were to be wiſhed, for the eaſe and expedition of 
our deliberations; that gentlemen would rather yield points of in- 
difference to one another, than inſiſt ſo warmly on ee of 
a trivial nature. ; 
Sir RogERT WAL OLE then deſi red that the clerk might read the 

petition, which being 2 W he e in the 
: following manner: - 
, Sir. having ſat above forty years in this aſſembly, and never been 
eee to order before, I was ſomewhat diſconcerted by a cenſure fo 
new and unexpected, and, in my opinion, undeſerved. So that I am 
ſomewhat at a loſs, wich regard to the train of arguments which I 
WEE | 8 : | had 
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had formed, and which; 1 Will now: Seven bo recover.” Yes 6 


| Cannot but remark, that thoſe gentlemen who are ſo ſollicitous for 


order in others, ought themſelves invariably to obſerve. it; and 
that if I have once given an unhappy precedent of violating the rules 


of this-houſe, I have, in ſome meaſure, atoned for my inadvertence, 


by 2 pot attention to wreck, and a * ani ad to au- 


ftdhority. 


1 hope, Sir, 10 may "i ſome abe from the motive of 0 
offence, which was only a defire of accuracy, and an apprehenſion 


that I might, by miſtaking or forgetting ſome paſſages in the peti- 
| tion, loſe my ove en e eee ts een d eee ro 


But vis now, {ding to W N head: the! petition,” 0 
ſound no reaſon to alter my opinion, I ſhall ene COmmIDee 
the howſe, that it ought not to be granted, 


The petition, Sir, is fo far from bearing any particular mo" to 


the clauſe. now before us, that it does not in any part mention the 
. | expedicnt propoſed in it, but contains à general declaration of dif- 


content, ſuſpicion, apprehenſions of dangerous proceedings, and di(- 
like of our proceedings; infinuations, Sir, by no means conſiſtent 
with the reverence due to this aſſembly, and which the nature of 
Civil government requires always to be paid to the legiſlative power. 
To ſuſpeRt any man, Sir, in common life, is in ſome degree io de- 


tract from his reputation, which muſt ſuffer in proportion to the ſup- 
poſed wiſdom. and integrity of him who declares his ſuſpicion. To 
ſuſpect the conduct of this ſenate, is to invalidate their ait. and 


ſubject them to contempt and oppoſition. NC 
Such and ſuch only appears to be the tendency of the petition 8 


bas now been read z 2 petition, Sir, very unſkilfully drawn, if it was 


intended againft the clauſe under our Conſideration, for it has not a 


fſiungle period or expreſſion that does not equally regard all the other 
: clauſes. 


If any particular objeQion i is os or any ſingle grievance ; more 


diltinctiy pointed at, it is the piactice of impreſſes, a hardſhip I own 


peculiar to the ſailors; but it muſt be obſerved that it is a practice 


efiabliſhed by immemorial cuſtom, and a train of precedents. not to 


be numbered; and it is well known that the whole common law of 


ttzhis nation, is noſhing more than _ of which the beginning | 
c ̃annot be raced. 


 Impreſſes 
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Impreſſes, Sir, hive: in all ages been iſſued out by virtue of: the 


imperial prerogative, and have in all apes been obeyed, and if this 5 


exertion of the authority had been eonfidered us 4 method of ſeverity 
not compenſated by the benefits which it produces, we cannot jma-" 
gine but former ſenates, amidft all their ardour for liberty, All theie 
tenderneſs for the people, and all their abhorrence of the power of the 
crown, would have 6bviated it by ſome law, by ni tinies when no- 
thing could have been refuſed them > LE, RIEL LB OO.” 

The proper time for new ſchemes and wine adesso, for 
amending our conſtitution, and removing inveterate grievances, are 
the days of proſperity and ſafety, when no immediate danger preſſes 
upon us, nor any publick calamity appears to threateff us; but hen 
war is declared, when we ate engaged in open hollilities againſt one 
nation, and expect to be ſpeedily attacked hy another, we are not to 
try experiments, but apply to dangerous evils thoſe ae n 
though diſagreeable, we know to be efficacious. 

And though, Sir, the petitioners have been more Tarticutal? T cane 
not diſcover the reaſonableneſs of hearing them by their council; for 
to what purpoſe are the lawyers to be inttoduced ? Not to inſtruct s 
by their learning, for their employment is t6 underſtand the laws that 
have been already made, and ſupport the practices which they find 
eſtabliſhed. But the queſtion before us relates not to the paſt but the 
future, nor are we now to examine What has been done in former 
ages, but what it will become us to eſtabliſh on the preſent occaſion; 


a ſubject of enquiry on which this houſe tan expeRt yy. little oe. 1 


mation from the profeſſors of the law? 5 
Perhaps the petitioners expect from their council, that they ſhould | 


diſplay the fecundity. of their imagination, and the elegance of their 


language; that they ſhould amuſe us wich the illuſions of oratory, | 
dazzle us with bright ideas, affect us with ſtrong repreſentations, 


and lull us with harmonious periods; but if it be only intended that 


| juſt facts and valid arguments ſhould be laid before us, they will be 


received without the decorations of the bar. For this end, Sir, it it 


would have been ſufficient had the merchants informed their repre- 
ſentatives of the methods which they have to propoſe; for the abilities 


of the gentlemen whom the city has deputed to this aſſembly, are well 
known to be ſuch as ſtand in need of no affiftance from occaſional _ 


orators. Nor can it be ee that any men will be found more 
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capable of underſtanding the arguments of the merchant, or better 
qualified to lay them before the ſenate. ; 

That every petitioner has (except on money bills) a EI to be 
| heard, is undoubtedly true; but it is no leſs evident that this right is 

limited to a certain time, and that on this occaſion the proper time 
| js elapſed, Juſtice is due both to individuals and to the nation; if 

petitions may at any time be offered, and are whenever offered to be 5 
heard, a ſmall body of men might, by unſeaſonable and i impor- 
tunate petitions, retard 1 occaſional e till it onde become 
unneceſſary. 

Petitions, Sir, are to be offered when, a new x bill j is ; brought into 
the houſe, that all uſeſul information may be obtained; but when it 
has paſſed through the examination of the committees, has been ap- 
| proved by the collective wiſdom of the ſenate, and requires only a 


” formal ratification to give it the force of a. taw,. it is neither uſual nor 


decent to offer 80 or declare any diſlike of what the ſenate has 
admitted, - LD, LEE 

We are not, when \ we e have proceeded thus fir, | to ſuffer pleaders 
to examine our conduct, or vary our determinations, according to 
the opinions of thoſe whom we ought to believe leſs acquainted with 
the queſtion than ourſelves, Should we once be reduced to aſk advice, 


and ſubmit to dictators, what would be the reputation of this aſſembl 7 


in foreign courts, or in our own country? What could be expected 
dut that our enemies of every kind would endeavour to regulate our 
determinations by bribing our inſtructors. 

Nor can I think it neceſſary that lawyers ſhould be employed j in lay- 
ing before us any ſcheme which the merchants may propoſe, for ſup- 
plying the defects and redreſſing the inconveniencies of the laws, by 
which failors are at preſent levied for the royal navy; 3 for how 
3 ſhould lawyers be more qualified than other men, to explain the par- 
ticular advantages of ſuch expedients, or to anſwer any objections 

which may happen to riſe ? 
It is well known that it is not eaſy for the moſt happy ſpeaker to 
_ impreſs his notions with the ſtrength with which he conceives them, 
and yet harder is the taſk of tranſmitting imparted knowledge, « of con- 
veying to others thoſe ſentiments which we have not ſtruck out by our 


den reflection, nor collected from our own experience, but received | 


| merely from the ERA of another. 
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Vet ſuch mal be the information that e can give us, who 
can only relate what they have implicitly received, and weaken the ar- 
guments which they have heard, by an imperfect recital. 

Nor do I only oppoſe the admiſſion of lawyers to our 1 55 but 


think the right of the merchants themſelves in the preſent caſe very 


queſtionable; for though i in general it muſt be allowed, that every 
petitioner has a claim to our attention, yet it is to be enquired whe- 


ther it is likely that the publick happineſs is his chief concern, and 


whether his private intereſt is not too much affected to ſuffer him to 
give impartial evidence, or honeſt information. Scarcely any law 


can be made by which ſome man is not either impoveriſhed, or hin- 


dered from growing rich; and we are not to liſten to complaints, of | 
which the foundation is ſo eaſily diſcovered, or imagine a law leſs 
uſeful, becauſe thoſe who ſuffer ſome immediate inconvenience from 


it, do not approve it. 


The queſtion before us. is required by the preſent exigence of our 


affairs to be ſpeedily decided, and though the merchants have with : 


great tenderneſs, compaſſion, and modeſty, condeſcendeg to offer us 
their advice, I think expedition preferable to any information that 
can reaſonably be expected from them, and that as they will ſuffer in 
the firſt place by any miſconduct of our naval affairs, we ſhall ſhew 
more regard to their intereſt by manning our fleet immediately, than 
by waiting three or four days for farther inſtructions. 

Mr. Sanprs anſwered to this eſſect: -Sir, the merchants of Lon- | 
don, whether we conſider their numbers, their property, their in- 
tegrity, or their wiſdom, are a body of too much importance to be 
thus contemptuouſly rejected, rejected when they aſk nothing that 
can be juſtly denied to the meaneſt ſubject of the empire, when they 
propoſe to ſpeak on e but what their profeſſion enables them to 
underſtand. 

To no purpoſe is it 8 that the bill is far advanced, for if we 
keg not proceeded in the right way, We ought to be in more haſte to 
return, in proportion as we have gone farther; nor can I diſcover 
why we ſhould expedite with ſo much aſſiduity meaſures which are 
judged ine ffectual, by thoſe who know their conſequences batt and 
for whoſe advantage they are particularly deſigned, 

That we have already ſpent ſo much time in conſidering methods 


for manning the fleet, is ſurely one reaſon why we ſhould endeavour 
at laſt to eftabliſh ſuch. as may be effectual, nor can we hope to ſuc- 
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ceed Slthout: a patient attention to their opinion, who muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be well experienced in naval affairs. _ | 
It is ſurely therefore neither prudent nor juſt to ſhut out inteli⸗ | 
gence from our aſſemblies, and ridicule the good intention of thoſe | 
that offer it, to conſult upon the beſt expedients for encouraging and 
encreaſing ſailors, and when the merchants offer their ſcheme to treat 
them as ſaucy, impertinent, idle medlers, that aſſume——_ | 


Here the ATTORNEY GENERAL called him to order, and ſpoke after 


- this manner: — Sir, it is not very conſiſtent to preſs the diſpatch of 


buſineſs, and to retard it at the ſame time by invidious inſinuations, 
or unjuſt repreſentations of arguments or expreſſions: Whenever any 


expreſſion is cenſured, it ought to be repeated in the ſame words; for 
otherwiſe, does not the animadverter raiſe the phantom that he en- 
counters? Does he not make the ſtain which he endeavours with ſo 
much officious zeal to wipe away. 


That ns epithets of contempt or ridicule have i in this en been 


applied to the merchants, nor any violation of decency attempted, it 
is unneceſſary to prove, and therefore it is neither regular nor candid. 


to repreſent any man as aggravating the refuſal of their petition with z 


reproaches and inſults. But not to dwell longer on this incident, I will 
fake the liberty of reminding the gentleman, that perſonal invectives 


are always at leaſt ſuperfluous, and that the buſineſs of the Oy 5 a 


rather arguments than ſatire. : | 
Mr. SANDYS then ſpoke as follows 8 I am Fs no means con- 
vinced that the learned gentleman who charges me with irtegularity, 
is better acquainted than myſelf, with the rules and euſtoms of this 
| houſe, which I have ſtudied with great application, aſſiſted by long 
experience. J hope, therefore, it will be no inexcuſable preſumption, 


if, inſtead of a tacit ſubmiſſion to his cenſure, I afſert in my own vin- 


dication, that TI have not deviated from the eſtabliſhed rules of 
the ſenate, that I have ſpoken only in defence of merit inſulted, and 


| that I have condemned only ſuch injurious infinuations. I did not, 
Sir, attempt to repeat expreſiions, as nw not to be heard without 5 


repl y. 


condemns, for nothing has been uttered that could juſtly excite his 
indignation. My office obliges me on this occaſion to remark, that 
the regard due to. the dignity a: the houſe ought to reſtrain every. 


: 1 member 


Then the PRESIDENT Ge: —1 Wee he — ins Ae 3 
imperſedly, or miſunderſtood theſe expreſſions, which he ſo warmly: 


we # | —_ 
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member from digreſſions into private Wire ; for in proportion as we 
proceed with leſs A our FFF EUSTON will have leſs | in- 
fluence, * a . 6 

Mr. PeLnam ſpoke next, in ſubſtance. as follows —Sir, the re- 
puration which the honourable gentleman has acquired by his un- 


common knowledge of the uſages of the ſenate, is too well founded 
to. be ſhaken, nor was any attack upon his character intended, when 


he was interrupted in the proſecution of his deſign. To cenſure any 


indecent expreflion by whomſoever uttered, is doubtleſs conſiſtent 


with the ſtricteſt regularity ; nor is it Jeſs proper toobviate any pond” 
preſentation which inattention or miſtake may produce. 


I am far, Sir, from thinking that the gentleman's indignation was 


excited rather by malice than miſtake z but miſtakes of this kind may 
produce conſequences which cannot be too cautiouſly avoided.” 
How unwillingly would that gentleman propagate through the nation 


an opinion that the merchants were inſulted in this houſe, their in- 


tereſt neglected, and their intelligence deſpiſed, at a time when no 
afperfion was thrown upon them, nor any thing intended but tender- | 
neſs and regard? and yet ſuch had been the repreſentation of this 
day's debate, which this numerous audience would have conveyed to 


— 


the populace, had not the miſt ke been immediately rectified, ane | 


the rumour cruſhed in the birth. 
Nothing, Sir, can be more injurious to the n of this af. 


ſembly, by which the people are repreſented, than to accuſe them of | 


treating any claſs of men with inſolence and contempt, and too much 
diligence cannot be uſed in obviating a report which cannot be ſpread 
in the nation, without giving rife to e clamours, and ſe- 
dition; 

Thoſe who ſhall be inclined to je ic petition; may perhaps act 
with no leſs regard to the merchants, and may promote their intereſt 
and their ſecurity with no leſs ardour than thoſe who moſt follicitouſly 
labour for its reception: for, If they are not all8wed to be heard, it 


V 


is only becauſe the publick intereſt requires expedition, and becauſe 


every delay of our preparations is an injury to trade. | 5 

, That this is not a proper time for petitions againſt the bill to be 
heard, is univerſally known, and I can diſcover 33 in the pe- 
tition that reſtrains it to this particular clauſe, which is ſo far from 


being ſpecified, that it appears to be the wy part of the bill of which, 


they have had no intelligence. | ; 
- 94 : 5 . 5 


par on [manzcn 13, 
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Let the warmeſt advocates for the petition point out any part of it 
chat relates to this ſingle clauſe, and I will retract my aſſertion; but as 
it appears that there are only general declarations of the inexpediency 
of the meaſures propoſed, and the pernicious tendency of the methods 
now in uſe, what is the petition, but a complaint againſt the bill, 
and a requeſt that it ſhould be laid aſide. 

The practice of impreſſes, Sir, is particularly cenfured, as ſevere 
and oppreſlive ; a charge which, however true, has no relation to this 
clauſe, which is intended to promote the voluntary engagement of 
ſailors in the ſervice of the crown; yet it may not be improper to ob- 
ſerve, that as the practice of impreſſing is, in itſelf, very efficacious, 


and well adapted to ſudden emergencies, as it-has been eſtabliſhed by 


7 Is long ſucceſſion of ages, and is therefore become almoſt a part of our 


conſtitution; and as. it is at this time neceſſary to ſupply the navy 
with the utmoſt expedition, - it is neither decent nor prudent to com- 
Plain too loudly againſt, or to arti the e of the 80 5 
at a neceſſary evil. | 

We have, Sir, examined every part of this bill with the attention 
| which the defence of the nation requires, we have ſoftened the rigour 
of the methods firſt propoſed, and admitted no violence or hardſhip 
that is not abſolutely neceſſary to make the Jaw effectual, which like 
every other law muſt be executed by force, if it be obſtructed or op- 

poſed.  'We have inſerted a great number of amendments, propoſed 
by thoſe who are repreſented as the moſt anxious guardians of the pri- 
vileges of the people, and it is not ſurely to no purpoſe that the great 
council of the nation has ſo long and ſo ſtudiouſly laboured. | 
T.) hoſe who are choſen by the people to repreſent them, have undoubt- 
|  edly, Sir, ſome claim as individuals to their confidence and reſpect; 
for to imagine that they have committed the great charge of ſenato- 
rial employments, that they have truſted their liberties and their hap- 
pineſs to thoſe whoſe i integrity they ſuſpect, or whoſe underſtandings 
they deſpiſe, is to imagine them much more ſtupid than they have 
been repreſented by thoſe who are cenſured as their enemies. 

But far different is the regard due to the determinations formed by 
the collectiye wiſdom of the ſenate ; a regard which ought to border 
upon reverence, and which is ſcarcely conſiſtent with the leaſt mur- 
mur of diſſatisfation = | 
If we are to hear the preſent mg, is it not 970 edc that be · 
"4 fore 1 we have RG em, we : ſhall be ſolicited by es who will 
C | , 6 
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then plead the ſame right, ſupported by a new precedent? And is it not 


| poſſible that by one interruption upon another, our meaſures may be 


delayed, till they ſhall be ineffectual? 

It ſeems to me to be of much more importance to defend the mer- 
chants than to hear them, and I ſhall therefore think no conceſſions 
at this time expedient, which may obſtruẽt the great end of our en- 
deavours, the equipment of the fleet. : 

Mr. PuLTENEy then ſpoke as follows :—Sir, ee the 
art and eloquence with which the grant of the merchants petition has 
been oppoſed, 1 am not yet able to diſcover that any thing is aſked 
unreaſonable, unprecedented, or inconvenient, and I am confident, 
that no real objection can have been over- 90855 he. the SARA 

who have ſpoken againſt it. | 

I have ſpent, Sir, thirty five years of my life inthe ſenate, aki know 
that information has always upon important queſlions been willingly 
received, and it cannot ſurely be doubted that the petitioners are beſt 
able to inform us of naval buſineſs, and to judge what will be the 


right method of reconciling the ſailors to the publick ſeryice, and of 


ſupplying our fleets without injuring our trade. ; 


Their abilities and importance have been hitherto ſo generally ac- 
knowledged, that no ſenate has yet refuſed to attend to their opinion, 
and ſurely we ought not to be ambitious of being the firſt aſſembly 


of the repreſentatives of the people, that has refuſed an audience to 


the merchants. _ | 
With regard to the expedience of delaying the - bill at N preſent 


conjuncture; he muſt think very contemptuouſly of the petitioners, 


who imagines that' they have nothing to offer that will counter-ba- 


| lance a delay of two days, and muſt entertain an elevated idea of the 


vigilance and activity of our enemies, enemies never before eminent 


for expedition, if he believes that they can gain W advantages in 


ſo ſhort a time. 
- The chief reaſon of the oppoſition appears, indeed, not to be either 
the irregularity or inexpediency of hearing them, but the offence _ 


which ſome have received from an irreverent mention of the power 


of impreſſing, a power which never can vo Emp: ron without com- 
prove or deteſtation. 
It is not, indeed, ;mpoſitble ü that 4 may intend to repreſent to 


| the houſe, how much the ſailors are opprelied, how much our com- 
merce is 1 and how much the power of the nation is exhauſted 


- ESD Tex 


| 
| 
5 


Private advantage, 


* 
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S by this” cruel method. They may propoſe to ſhew that ſailors, not 


having the choice of their voyages, are often hurried through a ſud- 


| den change of climates from one extreme to another, and that no- 
thing can be expected from ſuch viciſſitudes, but ſickneſs, lameneſs, 
and death. They may propoſe, that to have juſt arrived from the 


ſouth may be pleaded as an exemption from an immediate voyage to 
the north, and that the ſeaman may have ſome time to prepare him- 


8 Rf for ſo great an alteration, * a reſidence of a ſew months in 


a temperate climate. 
If this ſhould be their IR Ys it cannot, in my opinion, Sir, 


be called either unreaſonable or diſteſpectful, nor wi their allegations 
be eaſily diſproved. | | 


But it is inſinuated, that their grievances are probably ſuch as 


x" 


affect them only as diſtin from the reſt of the community, and that 


they have nothing eee but a a tem wy nee of their 
I-have, indeed, no idea « the private advantage of a legal trader: : 
for unleſs, Sir, we neglect our duty of providing that no commerce 


ſhall be carried on to the detriment of the publick, the merchants - 


profit muſt be the profit of the ee, and their igerefis inſeparably 
combined. 


It may, however, be poſiible, that the CE Tons may, like other . 
men, pre fer their immediate to their greater advantage, and may be 
im patient of a painful remedy, though necefſary to prevent a more 


grievous evil. But let us not cenſure them by ſuſpicion,'and puniſh 


them for a crime which, it is only poſſible they may commit; let us, 


Sir, at leaſt have all the certainty that can be. obtained, and allow 
them an audience; let us neither be ſo poſitive as not to receive in- 
8 formation, nor ſo rigorous as not to liſten to entreaties. 


If the merchants have nothing to offer, nothing but complaints, 
603 can propoſe no better meaſures than thoſe which they Jament, if 
their argumehits ſhould be found to regard only their preſent intereſt, 

and to be formed upon narrow views and private purpoſes, it will be 
eaſy to detect the impoſture, and reject it with the indignation it ſhall 


deſetve; nor will our proceedings be then cenſured by the nation, 


which requires not that the merchants ſhould be implicitly believed, 


though it expects. that they ſhould be heard. Let us at leaſt have a 
convention, though we ſhould not be able to conclude a treaty. 


* n not; Sir why we have kl taken care to obviate all thels 
| difficulties, 


* 
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difficulties, and to remove the neceſſity of petitions, debates, ſearches, 


and impreſſes, by the plain and eaſy method of a voluntary regiſter ; 
by retaining ſuch a number of ſeamen as may probably be requiſite . 


upon ſudden emergencies, Would not the nation with more chear- 
fulneſs contribute half. pay to thoſe who are daily labouring for the 
publick good, than to the caterpillars of the land Ay n 900 | 
old in lazineſs, and are diſabled only by vice? 


Let ten thouſand men receive daily a ſmall ſalary, upon contin | 
that they ſhall be ready, whenever called upon, to engage in the ſer- 
vice of the crOWn, and the difficulty of our naval e will be 
at an end. 5 8 

That it is neceſſary to exert e on \-thin 8 and to 


ſtrike- out ſome meaſures for ſecuring the dominion of the ocean, 
cannot be denied by any one who conſiders that we have now no 
other pretenſions to maintain; that all our influence on the continent, 
at whatever expence. gained and ſupported, is now in a manner loſt, : 


and only the reputation of our naval ſtrength remains to preſerve us 


from being-trampled and inſulted by every power, and from finding 
Spaniards in every climate. 1 8 | = 
Sir WILLIAM Vox ſpoke in ſubſtance, : as ellos :—8ir, the | 


violence and ſeverity of impreſſes, ſo often and ſo pathetically * 


complained of, appears to be now nothing more than a puniſhment _ 
iaflicted upon thoſe who neglect or refuſe to receive the encourage- 
ment offered with the utmoſt liberality by the government, and de- 


\cline the ſervice of their country From a one of avarice, obflicacys | 


_ or reſentment. 


That ſuch men deſerve ſome e cannot wh 1 1 
therefore a law by which no penalty ſhould be enacted, would be im- 


perfect and ineffectual. The obſervation, Sir, of all laws is to be 
enforced by rewards on one fide, and paniſhmeats on the other, that 


every paſſion may be influenced, and even our weakneſs made. inſtru- 55 


— 


mental to the performance of our duty. 
In the bill before us no puniſhment is indeed „ Wee 5 Fg 


cauſe the ſailors who ſhall diſregard it, are only left to their former 


hardſhips, from which thoſe who engage voluntarily i in che ice 
of the navy are exempted. _ 

Why ſo many rewards and ſo much tin ſhould be a : 
to allure or force the ſailors into the publick ſervice, I am unable 
to comprehend: * excepting the ſudden n of chmates, which 


þ 1 4 Y 4 wb, : may | 
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may doubtleſs ſometimes bring on diftempers, the ſervice of the king 

bas no diſadvantages which are not common to that of * mer- 
r] chants. ; | 

The wages in the navy are 1 leſs, but then it is to a re- 
membered, that they arę certainly paid, and that the ſailor is in leſs 
danger of loſing by a tempeſt, or a wreck, the whole profits of his 
voyage, becauſe, if he can preſerve his life, he receives his pay. But 
in trading voyages, the ſeamen mortgage their wages, as a. ſecurity 
for their care, which, if the _ is loſt, ey are ee to for- 
feit. | 

Thus, Sir, the | hardſhips of the, navy appear not ſo gre 
compared with thoſe of the merchants ſervice, as they Wa 
| hitherto repreſented and I doubt not, that if counſellors. were 
to be heard on both ſides, the meaſures taken for ſupplying the fleet 
would be found to be reaſonable and. juſt. 

Sir John'Barnard roſe to ſpeak, Whew Mr. Fox called to wr, 

and proceeded. 5 ; 

Sir, it is well known to be one of the ice and unvariable 
orders of this houſe, that no member ſhall ſpeak twice in a debate 
on the ſame queſtion, except when for greater freedom we reſolve 
ourſelves into a committee, Upon this queſtion the honourable gentle- 
man has already ſpoken, and cannot thereſore be heard again without 
ſuch a tranſgreſſion of our orders as muſt inevitably produce confufion. 

Sir Joun BARNARD ſpoke thus :—Sir, | know-not for what rea- 
ſon the honourable gentleman apprehends any violation of the order 
of the houſe ; for as I have not yet ſpoken upon the preſent queſtion, 
T have an undoubted right to be heard, a right which that gentleman 
cannot take away. e . 

Sir WILLIAM Youoe : next ſpoke to this effect: —Sir, 1 know 

not by what ſecret diſtinction the pentleman ſupports in his own 

mind this declaration, which, to the whole houſe, muſt appear very 

| difficult to be defended; for we muſt, before we can admit it, allow 
our memories to have forſaken us, and our eyes and ears to have 

been deceived. | bens DE 

Did he not, as ſoon. as * dae before us was 3 nie 1254 

aſſert the characters of the petitioners, and their right to the atten- 
tion of the houſe.? Did he not dwell upon their importance, their 
abilities, and their integrity; and enforce, with his uſual eloquence, 
| wry motive to the ieee of —. e ? How then can he 

| aſſert 
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aſſert that he has not ſpoken in the preſent debate, and how can he 
expect to be heard a ſecond time, fince, however his eloquence may 
_ pleaſe, and his arguments convince, that pleaſure and conviction 
cannot now be obtained, without infringing the ſtanding orders of 
the houſe. : 

Then the PRESIDENT roſe, and ſpoke ” this purport tt: ĩs 
not without uneaſineſs that I ſee the time of the houſe and of the 
publick waſted in fruitleſs cavils and unneceſſary controverſies. - 
Every gentleman ought now to conſider that we are conſulting upon 
no trivial queſtion, and that expedition is not leſs neceſſary than ac- 
curacy, It cannot be denied, Sir, [to Sir John Barnard,] that you 
have already ſpoken on this queſtion, and that the rules of the houſe 
do not allow you to ſpeak a ſecond time. 

Sir RogkRT WALToLE ſaid :—Sir, I am far from thinkin the h 
order of the houſe ſo ſacred, as that it may not be neglected on ſome 
important occaſions, and if the gentleman has any thing to urge ſo 
momentous, that, in his own opinion, it outweighs the regard due 
to our rules, I ſhall willingly conſent that he ſhall be heard. 

Sir Joan BaRNaRD ſpoke as follows :—Sir, I am far from being | 
inclined to receive as a favour, what, in my own opinion, I may 
claim as a right, and deſire not to owe the liberty of peaking, to the 
condeſcenſion of the right honourable gentleman. 

What I have to urge is no leſs againit the bill in nn than the | 
particular clauſe now immediately under our conſideration, and though 
the petition ſhould relate likewiſe to the whole bill, 1 cannot . 
cover why we ſhould refuſe eo hear it. 

Petitions from men of much inferior rank, and whoſe intereſt i is 

| much leſs cloſely connected with that of the publick, have been 
thought neceſſary to be heard, nor is the meaneſt individual to be 

Injured or reſtrained without being admitted to offer his arguments 
in his own favour, Even the journeymen ſhoemakers, one of the 
loweſt claſſes of the community, have been permitted to bring their 
eouncil to our bar, and remonſtrate againſt the inconveniencies to 
which they were afraid of being ſubjected. - | 

Mr, W1nniNGToN ſpoke thus :—Sir, I am always willing to vie 
petitions, when reſpectfully drawn up, and regularly ſubſcribed, but 
can by no means diſcover that this is a real petition, for I have 
heard of no names affixed to it; it is therefore a requeſt from no- 
TOO — by W it no man is W It — ſo far as can be 
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diſcovered, be drawn up by the gentleman who offered i ity and ORs 
no other perſon may be acquainted with it, | 
© Mr. Hay ſpoke to the following purport Sir, it is, in my opi- 
nion, neceſſary that a petition in the name of the merchants of Lon- 
don ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole number, for if only a few 
ſhould put their names to it; how does it appear that it is any thing 
more than an apprehenſion of danger to their own particular intereſt, 
which perhaps the other part, their rivals in trade, may conſider as an 
advantage, or at leaſt regard with indifference.” This ſuſpicion is 
much more reaſonable, when a petition is ſubſcribed by a fmaller 
number, who may eaſily be imagined to have partial views, and de- 
ſigns not wholly conſiſtent with the intereſt of the publick. _ 
Admiral WAGER then ſpoke thus : Sir, if l am rightly informed, 
another petition is preparing by ſeveral eminent merchants, that this 
clauſe may ſtand part of the bil; and certainly they ought to be 
heard as well as the prefent petitioners, which will occaſion great 
and urineceffary delays, and thereſore I am againſt the motion. 
Advocate CAMPBELL anſwered to this effect Sit, J agree with 
that honourable gentleman, that if the merchants are divided in opi- 
nion upon this point, one fide ought to be heard as well as the other, 
and hope the houſe will come to a reſolution for that purpoſe: for I 
ſhall invariably promote every propoſal which tehds to procure the 
| fulleſt information i in all affairs that all come before us. 


Then the queſtion was put, that the further qoofideration of the 
report be adjourned for two days, in order to hear the merchants, 
and it _ in-the negative, * es noes 192. if 


6 >| 


On the 3 this day the 3 ak of Hiern were e given up 
without any diviſion, and a clauſe was added, viz. « Provided 
that nothing in this bill ſhall. be conſtrued: to extend to any con- 

tracts or agreements for the hire of ſeamen [or perſons employed 

zs ſuch] in voyages from parts beyond the ſeas, to any other 

parts ae the ks! or to Aareat Brbaib?7 it of 6 7 


The engroſſed bill « for the 2 and encouragement of 3 
men,“ was read, according to fe when Mr. Dionr roſes 
and ſpoke as follows: — 


j Wars I have a clauſe to be offeced aw pede asneceliny to be in. 
ſerted 


— 
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ferted i in the bill before us, which was put into my bands by a mem- 


ber, whom a ſudden misfortune has made unable to attend his duty, 


and which in his opinion, and mine, is of great e ee and 1 
mall therefore take the liberty of reading it. | 


ec Be it 2 ed; that every ſeaman offering himſelf to ſerve his majeſty, 


ſhall, upon being refuſed, receive from ſuch captain, lieutenant, 


or juſtice of the peace, a certificate, ſetting forth the reaſons” 


for which he i is refuſed, which certificate may be produced by 5 


him, as an exemption from being ſeized by a e of i im- 
preſs.” 


I hope the realanahleneſe and a. of this | clauſe i is ſo incon- 
| teſtably apparent, that it will find no oppoſition; ſor what can be 
more cruel, unjuſt, or oppreſſive, than to puniſh men for negleQ of. 
a law which they have endeavoured to obey. To what purpoſe are 

rewards offered, if they are denied to thoſe who come to claim them ? 


What is it leſs than theft, and fraud, to force a man into the ſervice 


who would willingly have entered, and ſubje& him to hardſhips 
without the recompence which he mW Jultly demand from the ln 
ptomiſe of the legiſlature. 3: : 

Admiral WAGER next ſpoke to 1 effect: 5 this clans 
which the gentleman has repreſented as ſo reaſonable and juſt, objec- 


tions may, in my opinion, be eaſily made, of which he will himſelf | 


acknowledge the force. The great obſtruction of publick meaſures 


5 is partiality, whether from friendſhip, bribery, or any other motive; 
againſt partiality alone the clauſe which is now offered, is levelled, 


1 and indeed it is ſo dangerous an e that it cannot be obviated with : 


too much caution, 7 


hut this clauſe, inſtead of preventing private 8 and 
illegal combinations, has an evident tendency to produce them, by 


inciting men to apply with pretended offers of ſervice to thoſe who are 


before ſuborned to refuſe them, then make a merit of their ain, 
and demand a certificate. | 


By ſuch artifices multitudes may exempt themſelves rams che im- 


preſs who may be known to be able ſailors, even by thoſe that con- 

duct it, and may, under the protection of a certificate, fallaciouſly 

obtained, laugh at all endeavours ta engage them i in 825 18 

8 reg 

Mr. Drone ſpoke thus Sin ic this author, lodged i in his 
hands 


-. 
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| hands of thoſe who are propoſed in the clauſe to be alia with it, 


be in danger of being executed, without due regard to the end for 
Which it is granted, let it be placed where there is neither temptation 
nor opportunity to abuſe it. Let the admiralty alone have the power 


of granting ſuch certificates, the officers of which will be able to 
judge whether the ſailor is really unfit for the ſervice, and deliver 


: i thoſe whom age or accidents have diſabled from the terror of im- 


 prefles 3 for ſurely, he that is fit ro ſerve, when taken by violence, 
is noleſs qualified when he enters voluntarily, and he who could not 
be admitted when he tendered himſelf, ought not to be dragged 
ys when perhaps he has contracted for another voyage. 

Mr. WAR replied : —Sir, it is, doubtleſs, more proper to place 
ſuch authority in the officers of the admiralty, than in any other; but 
it does not appear that the benefit which the ſailors may receive from 


it, to whatever hands it is entruſted, will not be over. balanced wy 


the injury which the publick will probably ſuffer. 

Sailors are frequently levied in remote parts of the | 3 in 
ports where the admiralty cannot ſpeedily be informed of the reaſons 
'for which thoſe that may petition for certificates .have been refuſed, 
and therefore cannot grant ow Without a of being Goceived by 


- Fraudulent accounts. 


| The grievance for which the remedy is crapolhe cannot quently 
occur; for it is not probable that in a time of naval preparations, 


any man qualified for the ſervice ſnould be ee ſince the . 


f 125 nothing by their refuſal. 


Mr. Hay ſpoke as follows: — Sir, it is very poſſible that thoſe i in 


| ances which may be produced of men, who have been impreſſed by 


— * 


RE: . obliged 


one officer, after they have been rejected by another, may be only 
the conſequences of the high value which every man is ready to ſet 
upon his own abilities: for he that offers himſelf, no doubt, de- 
mands the higheſt premium, though he be not an able ſailor ; and, if 
rejected, and afterwards impreſſed as a novice, thinks himſelf at li- 


betty to complain, with the moſt importunate pe. of fraud, 


ane and oppreſſion. 


The queſtion being put was reſolved i in the negative, almoſt a una- 
nimouſly, _ 5 


Mr. SOUTHWELL afrend a clauſe, importing, te That all ſailors 
WA ſhould take anna: of the merchants, ſhould be 


\ 
% 


a %% %% MuxrIinY , 
obliged to perform their agreements, or be liable to be taken up 
by any magiſtrate or juſtice of the peace, and deemed deſerters, 
except they were in his majeſty's ſhips of war.” 

He was ſeconded by Lord Gace :—Sir, as this clauſe has no other Ros 
| tendency than to promote the intereſt of the merchants, without ob- 

ſtructing the publick preparations; as it tends only to confirm legal ä 


Contracts, and facilitate that commerce from whence the wealth and 


power of this nation ariſes, I hope it will readily be admitted, as we 
may, by adding this ſanction to the contracts made between the 
merchants and ſailors, in ſome degree balance the obſtructions where- | 
with we have embarraſſed trade by the other clauſes, 

Admiral WaOEx replied:-- This clauſe isunqueſtionably BE; | 
but not neceſſary ; for it is to be found already in an act made for the 
encouragement of the merchants, which is {till in force, and ought, 8 
whenever any ſuch frauds are committed, to be rigorouſly obſerved. 


Sir RogRRT WALPOLE then defired that the clerk might read the 
act, in which the clauſe was accordingly f found, and Mr, South= 
well withdrew his motion. 1 

5 Then che alien was put, whothie the bill 4 for the encreaſs 

and encouragement of ſailors” do paſs, which was eee 
In the affirmative, 153 5 79. 


HOUSE O F COMMONS. 


1 ; 


March 135 te. 


The houſe being reſolved into a committee for the confederation of the bill 
for the puniſhment of mutiny and deſertion, and for the better payment 

| of the army and their quarters, &c. Sir WILLIAM YoNGE deſired. 
that the 20th and 26th clauſes of the late act fn be read, which 
Were read as follows : 35 


XX. Tt is hereby enacted, that the offers and ſoldiers, þ quartered 
and billeted, ſhall be received by the owners of the inns, livery lables, 
ale- bouſes, viftualling-houſes, and other bouſes in which they are al- 
1 — bowed to be 1 2 and billeted by this act; 5 and jhall 29 fuch rea- 
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| fonalle prices as ſhall be appointed, from time to time, by the Juſtices 
of the peace, in their general and quarter-ſeſſtons of each county, city, 


or diviſion, within their reſpectiue juriſdictions: and the Juſtices of the 


peace aforeſaid, are hereby impowered and required to ſet and appoint, 
in their general or quarter-ſeſſions aforeſaid, ſuch reaſon ꝛble rates, for 
all neceſſary proviſions for ſuch officers and ſoldiers, for one or more 


nights, i m the ſeveral cities, towns, villages, and other places, which 
they ſhall c come to in their march, or which ſpall be appointed for their 


; refedence and quarters, 


XX VI. That the quarters, bath of 83 and — in es Britain, : 


may be duly paid and fatisfied, be it enacled, that every officer, to 
whom it belongs to receiue the pay or ſubſiflence- money, either for a 


whole regiment, or particular troops and companies, ſhall immediately, 


uden each receipt of every particular fum, on account of pay or ſub 


Hfienre, give publict notice thereof to all perſons keeping inns, er 


ether places where officers or ſoldiers are quartered hy virtue of this 


EY act ofo appoint them and others to repair to their quarters, Wwith- 

in four days at the fartheſt, after the receipt of 'the fame, to declare 

the accounts or debts (if any ſhall be) between them and the officers and 
ſoldiers quartered in their reſpective boufes : which accounts the ſaid 


 efficer or officers are hereby required immediately to diſcharge, before any 
part of the ſaid pay or ſubſiſſence be diſtributed tu the officers or ſol- 
diers e provided the faid accounts exceed not for " commiſſion efficer of 
bor ſe, under a captain, for one day's diet and ſmall beer, two ſbil- 
lings; for one commiſſion officer of drageons, under a captain, one 


Shilling; 3 for one commiſſion officer of foot, under a captain. one ſpil- 


Eng; and for hay and ſiraw, for one horſe, "fix pence ; ; for ene 


dragoon or light horſeman's diet and ſmall beer, each day fix pence, and 
Bay and flraw for his horſe, fix ix pence ; and alſo not to exceed four 


- pence ris 122 one foot ſoldier” a Mer and ſmall A - 


He then ſpoke to the following Melt: : —Sir, whether there i is any 


real dificulty in the clauſes which you have now heard read, or whe- 
ther there are ſuch paſſages as may be eaſily underſtood by thoſe who 


have no intereft to miſtake them, and which are only clouded by an 


artificial obſcurity, whether they are in themſelves capable of different 
meanings, or whether avarice or poverty have produced unreaſonable 


interpretations, and found ambiguities: only becauſe they were de- 


| termined not to be diſappainted i in cheir ſearch ; whether this law is 
| diſobey ed, 


BY _—_ _ ih _— — —— 


* 
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diſobeyed, becauſe it is miſanderſtood, or only gie e, 
who had reſolved to diſobey it, the committee muſt determine. 

It has been for many years underſtood that inn-holders _ 
keepers of publick houſes were obliged by this law to ſupply ſoldiers 
quartered upon them with diet and ſmall beer, and hay and firaw for 
their horſes, at ſuch rates as are mentioned in the act; nor can IL 
diſcover that theſe clauſes admit of any other interpretation, or 
that any other could be. Anode 0 the ſenate by which it was 

enacted, 

The pay of the coldiers, fp was: Hae 5 to thoſe 8 gave : 
their conſent to this law, it was intended by them that the ſoldiers 
ſhould be ſupplied with neceſſaries, and it could not be meant that 
they ſhould pay for them more than they received; they therefore 
eſtabliſhed the rate at which they were to be furniſhed, and fixed 
the higheſt rate which the wages of a foldier allow him to pay. 

This interpretation was, as I ſuppoſe, from its apparent conſo- 
nance to reaſon, univerſally allowed, till the inhabitants of Ledbury, 
whither ſoldiers had been ſent to ſuppreſs. a riot and enforce the 
laws, found their apprehenſions ſo ſharpened. by their malice, that 
they. diſcovered in the act an ambiguity, which had, till that time, 
eſcaped the penetration of the moſt ſagacious, and, upon compariſon. 

of one circumſtance with, another, found themſelves under no ole 
gation to gide any aſſiſtance to the ſoldiers. 525 

They therefore, Sir, not only reſuſed to afford them, vietuals a at hs | 
actuſtomed rates, but proceeding from one latitude of interpretation 
to another, at length denied them not only the privilege of diet, hut 
the uſe of kitchen utenſils, to dreſs the proviſions which they bought 
for themſelves, and at laſt denied their claim to the fire itſelf. 

Tae ſoldiers, exaſperated, not only at the breach of their eſta - 
bliſhed and unconteſted privileges, but at the privation of the neceſ- 
ſaries of liſe, began to think of methods more ſpeedy and efficacious: 
than thoſe of arguments and remonſtrances, and to form reſolutions 
of procuring by force, om A in their ee was A vous force 
withheld from them. | | | + 

What might have been the event of this controverſy 6 to whine. ex- 
tremitjes a conteſt about things ſo neceſſary might have been carried, 
how wide the conteſt might have ſpread; or how long it might have 
leid, we may imagine, but cannot determine; had not a ſpeedy de- 
bis . Ciſion 
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cifion been procured, its conſequences might have been fatal to mul- 
; titudes, and a great part of the nation been thrown into confuſion. 
Having received an account of the affair from the officers who com- 
manded at that place, I conſulted the attorney general what was the 
deſign of the law, and the extent of the obligation enforced by it, and 
was anſwered by him, that the ſums which were to be paid for the diet 
of the men, and the hay and ſtraw for the horſes, being ſpecified, it 
muſt neceſſarily be intended, by the legiſlature, that no higher rates 
ſhould be demanded ;—that the power granted to the juſtices of peace 
was wholly in favour of the ſoldier, and that they might leſſen We 
payment at diſcretion in places of uncommon cheapnefs, or years of 
eee plenty, but could not encreaſe it on any occaſion, 
Another difpute, Sir, of the like nature was occaſioned by the late 
ſearcity at Wakefield, where the juſtices, upon the application of 
the inn - keepers, made uſe of the authority which they ſuppoſed to 
have been repoſed in them by the act, and raiſed the price of hay 
and ſtraw to eight pence, which the ſoldiers v were not able to pay, 
Without ſuffering for want of victuals. 
On this occaſion likewiſe I was applied to, and upon de 
the preſent attorney general, received the ſame anſwer as before; 
and tranſmitting bis opinion to the place from whence I received the 
complaint, it had ſo much regard paid to * 5 the e de- 
mand was thenceforward remitted. _ | 
Tube letters which thoſe two learned Myers ſent to me on this "78 | 
ject I have now in my hand; and hope their opinion will be thought 
ſufficient authority for the interpretation of an act of the ſenate. 
Nor is their authority, Sir, however great, ſo ſtrong a proof of 
be juſtneſs of this interpretation, as the reaſonableneſs, or rather ne- 
ceflity of admitting it. The only argument. that can be produced 
againſt i ir, is the hardſhip impoſed by it on the-inn-holder, who, as 


it is objected, muſt be obliged by the law, ſo underſtood, to furniſh 
the foldiers with proviſions for a price at 'which he cannot afford them. 


- But let it be confidered, how much more eaſily the landlord can 
furniſh them at this price, than they can provide for themſelves, and 

the difficulty will immediately vaniſh. If ſoldiers are neceſſary, they 

muſt neceſſarily be ſupported, and it appears, upon reflection, that 

their pay will not ſupport them by any other methol. 

IF n are obliged to buy their victuals, 2 * likewiſe bay this 

4 D and 
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and implements to dreſs them; and what is ſtiln a greater hardſhip, 


they muſt ſell them, and buy new, at every change of their quarters: 
if this is impoſſible, it will be allowed not to he the meaning of the 
ſenate; upon whoſe wiſdom it would be a cenſure too ſever: to 1 


| pole them capable of enacting impoſſibilities. 5 
But to the inn-holder, Sir, whoſe utenſils are akin in olds 5 


whoſe fire is always burning, the diet of a ſoldier coſts only the ori- 
ginal price paid to the butcher, and in years of common plenty may 
be afforded without loſs at the price mentioned in the act. It cannotz 


indeed, be denied that; at preſent, every ſoldier. is 4 burthen to the 
family on which he is quartered; in many parts of the kingdom; but 


it may be reaſonably hoped, that the preſent ſcarcity: will quickly 
ceaſe, and that proviſions will fall back to their former value; and 


even, amidft-all the complaints with which the ſeverity and irregus 


larity of the late ſeaſons have filled the nation, there are many places 


where ſoldiers: may be maintained at the ſtated rates, with very little 
hardihip to their landlords, 1 


However, Sir, as this relation of hs 48. zee thas cups 
ported both by authority and reaſon; has been diſputed and denied, as 
ſome lawyers may be of a different opinion from thoſe whom I have 


conſulted, and as it is not likely that the practice thus in- 
terrupted will now be complied with as à preſcription; I think it 


neceſſary to propoſe; that the price of a ſoldier's diet be more ex- 


plicitly aſcertained; hat. no room may remain for future. contro ; 


verſies. „ 
Mr. SanDYs then roſe 3 a a, blows ein Is am So fab 


from thinking the authority of theſe learned gentlemen, whoſe letters 


are produced, incontrovettible proof of the jaͤſtneſs of an interpteta · 


tion of an act of the ſenate, where that interpretation is not in itſelf 
warranted by reaſon, nor conſiſtent with the preſervation or enjoy- 


ment of property. Much leſs ſhall I agree to ſupport their interpre- 


tation by a new law, or eſtabliſh, by an act of the legiſlature, a kind 
of oppreſſion, for which; however I ſubmitted tos nothing 


could be pleaded hitherto but cuſtom. | 


Tha burthen, Sir, of a ſtanding army, is a too Wen to be 
much longer ſupported, nor ought we to add weight to it by new im- 
poſitions; it ſurely much better becomes the repreſentatives of the na- 
tion to attend to the complaints of their conſtituents, and where they | 
Vor. I. „„ | . are 
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are found to ariſe from real ae to contrive fone, one 


for alleviating their calamities. 


A heavy and dreadful calamity, Sir, "Tp now in a N man- 
ner upon the people; the calamity of famine, one of the ſevereſt 


ſcourges of Providence, has filled the whole land with miſery and la- 


mentation, and ſurely nothing can be more inhuman than to chuſe 


out this ſeaſon of horror, for new encroachments on their privileges, 


and new invaſions of the rights of nature, the dominion of their own 
houſes, and the regulation of their on tables, 
The hon ourable gentleman, Sir, has mentioned places where's pro- 


viſions, as he ſays, are ſtill to be bought at eaſy rates. For my part, 


J am fixed in no ſuch happy corner of the kingdom, I ſee nothing 
| but ſcarcity, and hear nothing but complaints, and ſhall therefore be 


very far from admitting now ſuch methods of ſupporting the army, 


as were thought too burthenſome in times of plenty, nor will com- 


bine in laying a new tax upon any claſs' of my countrymen, when 
they are ſinking under- an enormous toad of lmpoſts, and in want of 


the neceſſaries of life, 


Sir WILLIAM YoNGE replied in the manner following oth no- 
thing is more eaſy than outcry and exaggeration, nor any thing leſs 


uſeful for the diſcovery of truth, or the eſtabliſhment of right. The 
' Moſt neceſſary meaſures may often admit of very florid exclamations 
_ againſt them, and may furniſh very fruitful topics of invective. 


When our liberties, Sir, are endangered, or our country-inyaded, | 


it may be very eaſy, when it is propoſed that we ſhould have recourſe 


to our ſwords for ſecurity, to bewail in pathetic language the miſeries 


m 


- of war, to deſcribe the deſolation of cities, the waſte of kingdoms, 
the inſolence of victory, and the cruelty of power inflamed by hoſ- 


tilities. Vet to what will thoſe repreſentations contribute, but to 
make that difficult which yet cannot be avoided, and embarraſs mea- 
ſures which muſt however be purſued, 

Such, Sir, appear to me to be the objection made to the ant . 


now propoſed of providing neceſſaries for the ſoldiers, methods not 


eligible for their own ſake, but which ought not to be too loudly 
condemned, till ſome better can be ſubſtituted: for why ſhould the 


publick be alarmed with ground leſs apprehenſions, or why ſhould we 
make thoſe laws which our affairs oblige us to nat; ns agreeable 
to the om by partial e 5 


Ia 
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In the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, Sir, is to be conſiders whether 
ſoldiers are to be ſupported, and whether it will be more proper to 
maintain them by the method of aſcertaining the rates at which they 
are to be ſupplied, or by encreaſing their pay, 
One of theſe two ways it is neceſſary to take, the proviſio ons are al- 
ready fixed at as high a price as their pay will allow; ; if; therefore, | 
they are expected to pay more, their wages muſt be encreaſed, = 
For my part I ſhall comply with either method, though 1 cannot 


but think it my duty to declare that in my opinion it is ſafer to fix 


the price of proviſions, which muſt ſink in their value, than to raiſe 
the pay of the army, which may never afterwards be reduced. | 
Mr. Gyz8oN then ſpoke to this effect: Sir, I agree with 


the honourable gentleman, that if ſoldiers are neceſſary, we muſt | 
make proviſion for their ſupport. This is indiſputably certain, but 
it is no leſs certain, that where ſoldiers are neceſſary, reſtraints and re- 


gulations are neceſſary likewiſe, to preſerve thoſe from being in- 
ſulted and plundered by them, who nen them oe the ſake of | 
protection. N 

The uſefulneſs, Sir, of this caution ſeems not to be a8 or not 
regarded, by the gentleman whoſe propoſal gave occaſion to this de- 


bate; for by enacting laws in general terms, as he ſeems to adviſe, 
we ſhould leave the unhappy inn-keeper wholly at the mercy of his 


gueſts, who might plunder and inſult him under the protection of the 
legiſlature, might riot as in a conquered country, and ſay—To this 
treatment you are ſubjected by the determination of the ſenate, 
The unhappy man, Sir, could have no proſpect either of quiet or 
Lfety, but by gratifying all the expeQations of his maſters, returning 
civilities for inſolence, and receiving their commands with the 
ſame ſubmiſſion that is paid i in capitulating towns to the new garriſon, 
If it be neceſſary to aſcertain the price, is it not neceſſary at the 


ſame time to aſcertain the ſpecies and quantity of proviſions to be | 
allowed for it? Is a ſoldier to fatten on delicacies, and torevel in ſuper- 
fluities, for four-pence a day? Ought not ſome limits to be ſet to his 


expectations, and ſome reſtraints preſcribed to his appetite 7 ? Is he to 


change his fare with all the capriciouſneſs of Juxury, 1 5 relieve by 


variety the ſqueamiſhneſs of exceſs? 
Such demands as theſe, Sir, may be thought de and trifling, 
by thoſe who do not reflect on the inſolence of ſlaves in authority, 


who do not conſider that the licenſe of a military life is the chief 


Z 2 inducement 
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inducement that brings voluntiers into the army; an inducement 


which would, indeed, make all impreſſes ſuperfluous, were this pro- 
poſal to be adopted: for how readily would all the lazy and volup- 


tuous engage in a ſtate of life which would qualify them to live upon 

the labour of others, and to be profuſe without expence ? | 
Our army may by this method be encreaſed, but the number of 

thoſe by whom they are to be maintained, muſt quickly diminiſh : 


for by exaction and oppreſſion the poorer inn-keepers muſt quickly 
become bankrupts, and the ſoldiers that loſe their quarters muſt be 


added to the dividend allotted to the more wealthy, who by this ad- 
ditional burthen will ſoon be reduced to the ſame ſtate, and then our 


| army muſt ſubſiſt upon their pay, becauſe they will no longer have 
it in their power to enereaſe it by plunder. 


Tt will then be inevitably neceſſary to divide the army from the reſt 


of the community, and to build barracks for their reception; an ex- 


pedient, which, though it may afford preſent 8217 to the nation, 


cannot be put in practice without danger to our liberties. 


The reaſon, for which ſo many nations have been inflaved by 
ſtanding armies, is nothing more. than the difference of a ſoldier's 


condition from that of other men. Soldiers are governed by par- 


ticular laws, and ſubject to particular authority; authority, which, in 
the manner of its operation, has ſcarcely any reſemblance of the civil 
power, Thus they ſoon learn to think themſelves exempt from all 


f other laws; of which, they either do not diſcover the uſe, and there- 
fore eaſily conſent to aboliſh them; or envy the happineſs of thoſe 


who are protected by them, and ſo prevail upon themſelves to deſtroy 
thoſe privileges which have no other effect, with N to them, but 


to aggravate their own dependence. 


Theſe, Sir, are the natural conſequences of a military ſubjection; ; 


and if theſe conſequences are not always ſpeedily produced by it, 
they muſt be retarded by that tenderneſs which conſtant inter- 
_ © courſe with the reſt of the nation produces, by the exchange of re- 


 ciprocal acts of kindneſs, and by the frequent inculcation of the 


wickedneſs of contributing to the propagation of layery, and the 
ſabverfion of the rights of nature; inculcations which. cannot be 


avoided by men who live in n conſtant e wich their country- 


K 


; men. ; 55 a 


But ſoldiers ſhut up in a barack, 3 from all en 
wich ſuch as are wiſer and honeſter than themſelves, and taught that 
nothing 
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nothing is a virtue but implicit obedience to the commands of. their | 
officer, will ſoon become foreigners in their. own country, and 
march againſt the defenders of their conſtitution, with the fame ala- 
crity as againft an army of invaders ravaging the coaſts; they will 
loſe all ſenſe of ſocial duty and of ſocial happineſs, 1955 think no- 
thing illuſtrious but to inſlave and deſtroy. — 
So fatal, Sir, will be the effects of an eſtabliſhment of barracks, 
or petty garriſons, in this kingdom ; and therefore, as barracks muſt 
. be built when inn-keepers are ruined, and our concurrence with this 
propoſal muſt produce their ruin, I hope it will not be neceſſary to 
prove by any other argument, that the motion ought to be rejected. 
Mr. PELHAM ſpoke next in terms to this purpoſe :—Sir,, though 
I am- not inclined by loud exaggerations and affected expreſſions of 
tenderneſs to depreſs the courage, or inflame the ſuſpicions of the peo- 
ple, to teach them to complain of miſeries which they do not feel, 
or ward againſt ill deſigns which were never formed, yet no man is 
more really ſollicitous for their happineſs, or more deſirous of remov- . 
ing every real cauſe of fear and occaſion of hardſhips. . | 
This affeCtion to the people, an affection ſteady, regular, and un- 
ſhaken, has always prompted me to prefer their real to their ſeeming 
intereſt, and rather to conſult the ſecurity of their privileges than the 
gratification of their paſſions; it has hitherto determined me to vote 
for ſuch a body of troops as may defend us againſt ſudden inroads 
and wanton inſults, and now incites me to propoſe that ſome effica- 
cious method may be ſtruck out for their ſupport, without exaſpera+ 
ting either the ſoldiers or their landlords by perpetual wrangles, or 
adding to the burthen of a military e the neceſlity of con- 
tentions in courts of law. | 
I know not with what view thoſe have ſpoken by whom the propo- 
ſal firſt made has been oppoſed; they have indeed produced objec- 
tions, ſome of which are ſuch. as may be eaſily removed, and others 
ſuch as ariſe from the nature of things, and ought not therefore to be 
mentioned, becauſe they have no other tendency than to inflame the 
minds of thoſe that hear them againſt an army, at a time when it is 
allowed to be neceſſary, and prove only what was never denied, that 
no human meaſures are abſolutely perfect, and that it is often im- 
poſſible to avoid a greater evil but by fuffering a leſs. | Fo 
The queſtion before us, Sir, is in its own nature ſo ſimple, ſo little 
a connected with circumſtances that may diſtract our attention, or in- 
8 | dug 


n 
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duce different men to different conſiderations, that when. I refle& 
upon it, I cannot caſily conceive by what art it can be made the 

ſubject of long harangues, or how the moſt fruitful imagination can 

expatiate upon it, 4 \ 

It is already admitted chat an army is W ; the pay of that 
army is already eſtabliſhed ; the accidental ſcarcity of forage and 
victuals is ſuch, that the pay is not ſufficient to maintain them; how 

then muſt the deficiencies be ſupplied ? It has been propoſed either 

to fix the price of proviſions with reſpect to them, or to advance 
their wages in ſome proportion to the price of proviſions. Both 

theſe methods ſeem to meet with diſapprobation, and "or the army” 
is to be ſupported. 1 

Thoſe who reaſon thus, do furely not ped to be 1 „ 
at leaſt expect from a reply no other ſatisfaction than that of ſeeing 
the time of the ſeſſion waſted, and the adminiſtration harraſſed with 
trivial delays; for what can be urged with any hope of ſucceſs to him 

who will openly deny contradictory propoſitions, who will neither 
move nor ſtand ſtill, who will neither e an army nor ſup - 
port it! | 

Whether theſe gentlemen 3 that an army may ſubſiſt with 

out viRtuals till the. time of ſcarcity is over, or whether they have 1 
raiſed thoſe forces only to ſtarve them, I am not ſagacious enough to 
conjecture, but ſhall venture to obſerve, that if they have ſuch a con- 
Fdence in the moderation and regularity of the ſoldiers, as to ima- 
| gine that they will ſtarve with weapons in their hands, that they 
will live within the fight of full tables, and languiſh with hunger, 
and periſh for want of neceſſaries, rather than diminiſh the ſuperfluities 

of others, they ought for ever to ceaſe their outcries a the licen- 
 tiouſneſs, inſolence, and danger of a ſtanding army. | 

But, not to ſink into levity unworthy of this aſſembly, may I be 
Permitted to bint that theſe arts of protracting our debates, are by na 
means conſiſtent with the reaſons for which we are aſſembled, and that 
it is a much better proof, both of ability and 1 integrity, to remove ob- 
jections, than to raiſe them, and to e than to retard, che bu- 
ſineſs of the publick, 

'T he propoſ. made at firſt was only to 0 a law which had 
been regularly obſerved for fif:y years, and to remove ſuch ambiguities 
as tended only to embarraſs the inn-holders, not to relieve them. 

To this ET abjections þ have been wats agd much declamation | 

1 has 


f 
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has been employed to diſplay the hardſhips of maintaining ſoldiers, . 
but no better method has been yet diſcovered, nor do I expect that 

any will be ſtarted, not attended with greater difficulties. . 
In all political queſtions, queſtions too extenſive to be fully com- 

prehended by ſpeculative reaſon, experience is the guide which a wiſe 

man will follow with the leaſt diſtruſt, and it is no trivial recommen- 
dation of the preſent method, that it has been ſo long purſued with 
out any formidable inconvenience or loud complaints. 5 

Hardſhips, even when real, are alleviated by long cuſtom; we ig 
any preſent uneaſineſs. with leſs regret, as we leſs remember the time 
in which we were more happy; at leaſt by long acquaintance with any 
i grievance we gain this advantage, that we know it in its whole ex- 

tent, that it cannot be aggravated by our imagination, and that there 
is no room for ſuſpeCting that any miſery is yet 8 more N 5 
than that which we have already borne. 

Such is the preſent ſtate of the practice now recommended to this 
aſſembly, a practice to which the inn-keepers have long ſubmitted, | 
and found it at leaſt tolerable, to which they knew themſelves expoſed 
. when they took out a licence for the exerciſe of that profeſſion; and 
which they conſider as a tax upon them, to be balanced againſt the 
advantages which they expect from their employment. 

This tax cannot be denied at preſent to be burthenſome in a Tow 
uncommon degree, but this weight has not been of long. continu- 
ance, and it may be reaſonably hoped that it will now be made every 
day lighter, It is indeed true, that no unneceſſary impoſitions ought 
to be laid upon the nation even for a day, and if any gentleman can. 
propoſe a method by which this may be taken off or alleviated, I ſhall . 
readily. comply with his ne and concur in the eee 
new regulations. | 

With regard to RE cannot Ri that Fe are jolly 6 awed of 
terror to a free nation, that they tend to make an army ſeem part oß 
our conſtitution, and may contribute to infuſe into the ſoldiers a diſ- 
regard of their fellow ſubjects, and an indifference about the liberties 
of their eountry; but I cannot diſcover any connection between a pro- 
viſion for the ſupport of ſoldiers i in publick-houſes, in a ſtate of con- 


Kant familiarity with their countrymen; and the erection of barracks, 


by which they will be, perhaps for ever, ſeparated from them, nor 
Gan diſcover any Ps ia the method of ſupporting them now res 
7 | 2 . commended 


— 
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commended that does not tend rather to the promotion of mutual 
good offices, and the confirmation of friendſhip and benevolence. 

The Advocate CAMPBELL next ſpoke, in ſubſtance as follows: 
Sir, whence the i impropriety of raiſing objections to any meaſures that 
are propoſed is imagined to ariſe J am unable to diſcover, having hi- 
therto admitted as an incontrovertible opinion, that it is the duty of 
every member of this aſſembly to deliver, without reſerve, his len- 


timents upon any queſtion which is brougbt before him, and to ap- 


; prove or cenſure according to his conviction. 


If i it be his duty, Sir, to condemn what he thinks dangerous or in- 


convenient, it ſeems by no means contrary to his duty, to ſhow the 


reaſon of his cenſure, or to lay before the houſe thoſe objections 


which he cannot furmount by his own refleQion. | Tt certainly is not 


neceſfury to admit implicitly all that is aſſerted; and to deny, or diſ- 


approve without reaſon, can be no proof of duty, or of wiſdom; and 
. how ſhall ir be known, that he who produces no objections, acts from _ 
: any ather motives, than' private malevolence, diſcontent, or caprice ? 


Nor is i it, Sir, to be imputed as A Juſt reaſon for cenfure to thoſe 


who haye oppoſed the motion, that no other meafures have been 


offered by them to the conſideration of the committee. It is neceſſary : 


to demoliſh a uſeleſs or ſhattered edifice, before a firm and habitable 


building can be erected in its place: the firſt ſtep to the amendment 
of a law is to ſhow its defects; for why ſhould any alteration be 
made where po inconveniency is diſcovered ? „ 

To the chief objection that was offered, no anfwer has yet been 
made, nor has the aſſembly been informed how the inn-keeper ſhall 


| be able to diſcover when he has paid the tax which this law. lays u pon 
bim. This is indeed a tax of 4 very particular kind, a tax without 


limits, and to be levied at the diſcretion of him for whoſe benefit it is 


py paid. Soldiers quartered pen theſe terms, are more properly raiſing 
contributions in an ee Lag a ma mae in W 


oon. 


Is it intended by this NY that the 8 mal e what 5 
ought ig be allowed the ſoldier for his money? 1 do not ſee then that 


any alteration i is prgpoſed in the preſent condition of our army; for 


pho has ever refuſed ta fell them food for their money at the common 
ice, or Waat neceſity i js there for a law ta enforce a practice equally 
fo the eng of all peities ? if it be ka Cas [that the. ſoldier 
: mal 
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mall judge for himſelf, that he ſhall ſet what value he ſhall think | fe 
on his own. money, and;that he ſhall be at once the interpreter and 
executioner . .of this new law, the condition of the inn-keeper will 
then be ſuch as no ſlave in the mines of America can envy, and ſuch 
as .he will gladly quit for better treatment under the mo arbitrary = 
and oppreſſive government. . 
Nor will the inſolence of the ſoldier, thus Inveſied with unlimited | 
| authority, thus intitled to implicit obedience, and exalted above the 
reſt of mankind, by ſeeing his claim only bounded by his own mo- 
deration, be confined to his unhappy landlord. Every gueſt will 
become ſubject to his intruſion, and the paſſenger muſt be con- 
tent to want his dinner, whenever the lord of the inn ſhall like it 
better than his own. 
That theſe apprehenſions, Sir, are e not croundlefs, may. be proved | 
from the conduct of theſe men, even when the law was not ſo favour- 
| able to their deſigns ; ſome of them have already claimed the ſole do- 


minion of the houſes in which they have been quartered, and inſulted _ 


perſons. of very high rank, and whom our antient laws had in- 
tended to ſet aboye the inſults of a turbulent ſoldier. They have ſeen 
the proviſions which they had ordered taken away by force, partly 
perhaps to pleaſe the appetite of the invader, and partly to gratify his 


inſolence, and give him an opportunity of boaſting among his com- 


rades, how ſueceſsfully he bluſtered. 

If it be neceſſary, Sir, to inſert a new clauſe i in the 28 to prevent 
lawſuits, which, however advantageous they may ſometimes be to 
me, I ſhall always be ready tp obviate, it is ſurely proper to limit 
the chim of one party as well as that of the other, for how elſe is the 
ambiguity taken away ? The difficulty may be indeed transferred, but 
is by no means removed, and the inn-keeper muſt wholly repoſe 


himſelf upon the lenity and juſtice of the ſoldier, or apply to the | 


courts of law for the interpretation of the act. 

The queſtion between us is ſaid to be ſo free from perplexity, t that | 
it can ſcarcely give occaſion for barangues or diſputations; and indeed 
it cannot but be allowed, that the controyerſy may | ſoon be brought 
to a a ſingle point, and I think nothing more is neceſſary than to en- 


guire, if inn-holders ſhall be obliged to provide victuals for ſoldiers 3 


at A ſtated price, what, and how much the ſoldier ſhall demand. 
The power of raiſing money at pleaſure, has been hitherto, de- 


nied 
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nied to our kings, and ſurely we ought not to hs that confidence 
in the loweſt, that has been refuſed to the moſt exalted of mankind, 
or inveſt our ſoldiers with power, which neither the moſt warlike 
of our monarchs _— conftrain = nor r the moſt popular allure us 
to grant, | 
The power now Wan to be FOOL is 4 leſs than the | 


power of leyying moneys or what is exactly equivalent, the power 


of raiſing the money in their own hands, to any imaginary value. 
A ſoldier may, if this motion be complied with, demand for a pen- 
| ny, what another man muſt purchaſe at forty times that price. 
While this is the ſtate of our property, it is ſurely not very neceſſary 
to raiſe armies for the defence of it; for why ſhould we preſerve it 
from one enemy only to throw it iato the hands of another, equally 
rapacious, equally mercileſs, and only diſtinguiſhed from foreign in- 
vaders by this circumſtance, that he received From our own hands the 
authority by which he plunders us. 
Having thus evinced the neceſlity of 8 the ſoldiers pri- 
vileges, and the inn-keepers. rights, I think it neceſſary to recom- 
mend to this aſſembly an uncommon degree of attention to the re- 
| gulation of our military eſtabliſhment, which is become not only 
more burthenſome to our fellow ſubjects by the preſent famine, but 
by the encreaſe of our forces; an encreaſe which the nation wilt . 
not behold without impatience, unleſs they be a to diſcern for 
: what end they have been raiſed. | | 
' * The people of this nation are for very juſt reaſons diſpleaſed, even 
with the appearance of a ſtanding army, and ſurely it is not prudent 
to exaſperate them, by augmenting the troops in a year of famine, 
and giving them at the ſame time new powers of extortion and 2 
preſſion. 
Mr. 3 ſpoke to this purpoſe Ron: / 24 have heard 
nothing in this debate, but doubts and objections, which afford no 
1 real information, nor tend to the alleviation of thoſe grievances, 
which are ſo loudly lamented, | | 
It is not ſufficient to point out inconveniences, or to give ſtriking 
repreſentations of the hardſhips te which the people are expoſed z 
for unleſs ſame better expedient can be propoſed, or ſome method 
' diſcovered by which we may receive the benefits, without ſuffering 
the diſadvantages of the e practice, how does it appear 4 | 
| t cls 
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theſe hardſhips, however ſevere, are not inſeparable from our pre- 

ſent condition, and ſuch as can only be removed, by expoſing our 
ſelyes to more formidable evils ? 

As no remedy, Sir, has been propoſed by thoſe hi appear diſſatit. 
fied with the preſent cuſtom, it is reaſonable to imagine that none 
will be eaſily diſcovered ; and therefore I cannot but. think it reaſon- | 
able that the motion ſhould be complied with. Be it no new im- 
poſition is intended, nor any thing more than the eſtabliſhment of . 
a practice which has continued for more than fifty years, and never, 
except on two occaſions, been denied to be legal. It is only pro- 
poſed that the ſenate ſhould confirm that interpretation of the ac 

which has been almoſt univerſally received, that they ſhould do what 
can produce no diſturbance, becauſe it will make no alterations, 

but may prevent them; becauſe it may prevent 15 attempts of j in- 

no vation, or diverſity of opinions. 

Sir Jon BARN ARD ſpoke next to the n effect: Sir, whe⸗ 
ther the intepretation of the act which is now contended for, has 
been univerſally admitted, it is impoſſible to know, but it is at leaſt cer⸗- 
tain, that the practice which is founded upon it, has in many places 
never been followed, nor indeed can it be made general without 
great impropriety. 

Many of thoſe, Sir, who are ſtiled keepers of publick vans i 
and on whom ſoldiers are quartered under that denomination, have 
no conveniency of furniſhing proviſions, becauſe they never ſell 
them; ſuch are many of the keepers of livery- ſtables, among whom 

it is the common method to pay ſoldiers a ſmall weekly allowance, 
inſtead of lodging them in their houſes, a lodging being all which 
they conceive themſelves obliged to provide, and all that the ſoldiers 
have hitherto required; nor can we make any alteration in this me- 

thod without ,introducing the licence and inſolence of ſoldiers. into 

private houſes; into houſes hitherto unacquainted with any degres _ 
of riot, incivility, or uproar, | 

The reaſon for which publick hauſes: are aſſigned for the quarters 
of ſoldjers, is partly the greater conveniency of accommodating. - 

them in families that ſubſiſt by the entertainment of ſtrangers, and 
partly the nature of their profeſſion, which by expoſing them to fre- 
quent encounters with the rude and the debauched, enables them | 
| either to bear ar repreſs the inſolence of a ſoldier. 
| | But 
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neither f theſe FR 85 have any place; 3 "hey have not, 1 Wo 
daily employment, any opportunities of furniſhing ſoldiers with 
beds or victuals, nor by their manner of life are adapted to ſupport 
intruſion or ſtruggle with perverſeneſs. Nor can I diſcover why any 
man ſhould force ſoldiers into their ge who would not willingly 
admit them into his own. 

Mr. Cocks ſpoke to this effect —Sir, the practice mentioned by 
the honourable gentleman, I know to be generally followed by all 
thofe that keep alehouſes in the ſuburbs of this metropolis, who pay 

- the ſoldiers billetted on them a compoſition for their lodging, nor 
ever ſee them but when they come to receive it; fo far are they from 
| imagining that they can claim their rote ſubſiſtence at a ſtated 

price. ; 

It is apparent, therefore, that by admitting this motion, we ſhould | 
not confirm a law already received, but eſtabliſh a new regulation | 
unknown to the people; that we ſhould lay a tax 5 the Rec 
and ſend our ſoldiers to collect it. 

General WApr roſe, and ſpoke to this purpoſe Str I have ben 
long converſant with military affairs, and therefore may perhaps be 
able to give a more exact account from my own knowledge of the 
antiquity and extent of this practice, than otber gentlemen have 
bad, from their way of life, an opportunity of obtaining. 

It was, Sir, in the reign of king William, the conſtant method 
by which the army was ſupported, as may be eaſily imagined by 
thofe who reflect, that it was common for the foldiers to remain for 
eight or ten months unpaid, and that they had therefore no poſſibi- 
ty of providing for themſelves the neceſſaries of life. Their pay 
never was received in thoſe times by themſelves, but iſſued in ex- 
chequer bills for large ſums, which the inn-keepers procured to be 
exchanged and divided among themſelves, in Proportion to their 
debts. | 

Such was the praQice, Sir, in that reign, which has been gene 
! followed to this time, and the rates then fixed have not ſince 
been changed; and as no inconveniency has ariſen from this method, 
I can diſcover no reaſon againſt confirming and continuing it. 

Mr. PuLTENEy ſpoke next, in the manner following :— Sir, 
7 thoſe that haye ſpokon in defence of the motion, have accuſed their 


opponents 


— 
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opponents, with great confidence, of declaiming without arguments, 
and of waſting the time of the ſeſons in a uſeleſs repetition. of 
objections. wg COU LE. ho A N 
I do not indeed wonder that the objeQions which have Vern raiſed 
ſhould have given ſome diſguſt, for who can be pleaſed with hearing 
his opponent produce arguments which he cannot anſwer ?” But 
ſurely the repetitions may be excuſed ; for an objection is to be 
urged in every debate till it it is n or is Aue to be un- 
anſwerable. 1 
But what, Sir, have thoſe urged in defence of their own opinions, 
who ſo freely animadvert upon the reaſonings of others? What 
Proofs, Sir, have they given of the ſuperiority of their own abilities, 
of the depth of their reſearches, or the acuteneſs of their Penetra- | 
tion: 8 T2242 
They have not pic uced one argument in favour of their motion, 
but that it is founded on cuſtom ; they have not diſcovered, how- 
ever wiſe and ſagacious, that it is always neceſſary to enquire whe- 
ther a cuſtom be good or bad ; for e eee ſuch r no 
cuſtom ought to be confirmed, * 

The motion which they would ſupport, is indeed uſeleſs in either 
caſe, for a good cuſtom will continue of itſelf, and one that is bad 
ought not to be continued. It is the buſineſs of the legiſlature to re- 

; form abuſes, and eradicate corruptions, not to give them new 
Rrrength by the ſanction of a law. | 

It has been urged, Sir, that the law in bree u PORE 
that the act has been interpreted in this ſenſe by the attorney ge- 
neral; and that his interpretation is generally received. This is then 
the ſtate of the queſtion: if the practice, founded upon this ſenſe 
of the act, generally prevails, there is no need of a new clauſe to 
enforce what is already complied with; if it does not prevail, all 
that has been urged in defence of the motion falls to the ground. 

I do not doubt, Sir, that this cuſtom has been received without. 
many exceptions, and therefore think it ought ſtill to remain a 
cuſtom, rather than be changed into a law, becauſe it will be com- 
*plied with as a cuſtom, where there are no obſtacles to the obſer= 
vation of it ; and it ought not to be enfarced 10 law, where it is 
inconvenient and oppreſſive. 50 

While the ſoldier, Sir, is moderate in \ his 5 nod <a. 
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him even more than he can afford at the ſtated price; and certainly 
rudeneſs, inſolence, and unreaſonable expectations, may juſtly be 
puniſhed by the forfeiture of ſome conveniencies. Thus, Sir, the 
inn - keeper will preſerve ſome degree of authority in his own houſe, 
a place where the laws of nature give every man dominion, and 
the ſoldier will continue a regular and inoffenſive member of civil 
ſociety. 

The abſurdity of leaving the foldier at large i in his Org and 
limiting the price which the inn-keeper is to require, has been already 
expoſed beyond the poſſibility of reply; nor indeed has the leaſt at- 
tempt been made to invalidate this objection; for it has been paſſed 
in ſilence by thoſe who have moſt zealouſly eſpouſed the motion. 

The account given by the honourable gentleman of the reaſon for 
which this regulation was firſt introduced in the reign of king Wil- 
liam, is undoubtedly juſt; but it proves, Sir, that there is no ne- 
ceflity of continuing it; for the ſoldiers are now conſtantly paid, and 
therefore need not that aſſiſtance from the inn-keeper, which was 
abſolutely requiſite when my" were ſometimes ſix months without 
money. | wh | 

It has been urged, Sir, with grent imporranity and Sl, 
that ſome expedient ſhould be propoſes in the place of this, which ſo 
many gentlemen who have ſpoken on this occaſion ſeem inclined to 
reject, and which indeed cannot be mentioned without contempt or 
| abhorrence. That the ſoldiers ſhould know as well as their landlord 
their own rights, is undoubtedly juſt, as well as that they ſhould have 
ſome certaĩn means of procuring the neceſſaries of life; it may there- 


fore be proper to enact, that the inn · keeper ſhall either furniſh them 


with diet at the eſtabliſhed rates, or permit them to dreſs the victuals 
whibh they ſhall buy for themſelves, with his fire and utenſils, and 
allow them candles, ſalt, vinegar, and pepper. By this method the 
wldiers can never be much injuted by the incivility of their landlord, 
nor can the inn · keeper be ſubjected to arbitrary demands. The ſol- 
dier will Rill gain, by decency. and humanity, greater conveniencies 
than he can procure for himſelf by his pay alone, and all opportunities 
of opprem̃on: on either fide will in a great meaſute be taken away. 
I cannat but expreſs my hopes that this method will be generally 
approved. Thoſe that have oppoſed the eſtabliſhment of an army 
Will be pleaſed to ſee it made leſs grievous to the people; and thoſe 
that have declared in its favour, ought ſurely to adopt without oppo- 
al fſttion, 
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1 any meaſures, by the purſuit of which by tay be born wich 
fewer complaints and leſs reluctance, | p | 


| (The e this a 5 was 1 and 5 * 


man having moved for leave to fit again, it was reſolved to pro- 


ceed on this buſineſs _ the next day but one, in a ** 
of the whole ee | | 
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The inks if the day being read for the houſe ts refolpe * into @ — 


of the whole houſa, to conſider the bill for puniſhing mutiny and ee, 
and the better paying the army and. therr quarters, | 


Sm WILIA ono ſpoke i in ſubſtance 23 follows: Sir, the 
laſt day which was affigned to the conſideration of this bill, was ſpent 
in long altercations, in vague and unneceſſary diſquiſitions, i in retro- 
ſpeQive reflections upon events long paſt, and in aggravating of grie- 
vances that may never happen z much ſagacity was exerted, and much 
eloquence diſplayed, but no determination was attained, nor even 
that expedient examined, by which thoſe objeQions might be removed 
which appeared ſo important, or thoſe dangers obviated an were 
repreſented ſo formidable and ſo near. | 

I hope, Sir, part of the time which has intervened VRP that 
debate and the preſent day, has been employed by the gentle- 
men, whoſe ſcruples were ſo numerous, and whoſe caution is ſo vi- 
gilant, in contriving ſome methods of maintaining the army without 
oppreſſing the victuallers, and of providing for our defence againſt 
foreign enemies without ſubjecting us to the evils of diſcontent and 
diſaffection, which they impute to the preſent ſtate of the military 
eſtabliſhment. | 

To object for ever and to advance nothing, i is an i eaſy method of 
diſputation upon any queſtion, but contributes very little to the in- 
ereaſe of knowledge: an artful and acute objector may confound, 
and darken, and Beſs but never aſliſts 3 2 or illuſtrates 
truth. In 
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In political queſtions;. Sir, it is Rill more eaſy. 4 leſs 3 ingenuous 5 
for all political meaſures are in ſome degree right and wrong at the 
fame time: to benefit ſome they very frequently bear hard upon 
others, and are therefore only to be approved or rejected as advan- 

tages appear to over- balance the une or the incohveni- | 
encies to out-weigh the adyantages. ; t „ 
It is, Sir, the proper province of a ſenator to promote, not to ob- 
ſtruct the publick counſels, and when he declares his diſapprobation 
of any expedient, to endeavour. to ſubſtitute à better: for how can 
he be ſaid to ſuſtain his part of the general burthen of publick affairs, 
who Jays others under the neceffity of forming every plan, and in- 
venting every expedient, and contents _—” with only cenſuring 
what he never endeavours to. amend ? : 

'That every man, who is called forth by his country to fit here as 
the guardian of the publick happineſs, is obliged, by the nature of 
his office, to propoſe in this aſſembly whatever his penetration or ex- 
perience may ſuggeſt to him as advantageous to the nation, I doubt 

not but all that hear me are ſufficiently convinced; and therefore 

cannot but ſuppoſe that they have ſo far attended to their d uty, as to 
de able to inform us bow the preſent j inconveniencies of this bill may 
be remedied, and its defects ſupplied. Os 7 

To ſhew, Sir, at leaſt my inclination to 8 an affair Þ im- 

portant, Tfhall lay before the houſe an amendment that I have made 
to che clauſe, purſuant to a hint offered the laſt day by an honour- 
'able member, That all inn- holders, vidtuallers, Ec. ſpall be obliged 2% 
furniſh ſoldiers with ſalt, vinegar, ſmall beer, candles, fire, and utenſils. fo 
| dreſs their victuals, and 6 doing ſhall not be See 7 Supph ay trans 
, With proviſions, except an a march, | 

I am far, Sir, from thinking the clauſe, as it will ſtand after this 
amendment, compleat and unexceptionable, being conſcious that 
ſome articles in it may require explanation. 'The quantity of ſmall 
beer to be allowed to each ſoldier muſt neceſſarily be aſcettained'in 
order to prevent endleſs and indeterminable diſputes ; for one man, 
Sir, may demand a greater quantity than another, and a man may be 

prompted by malice or wantonneſs to demand more than health * 
quires; it will therefore be proper to limit the quantity which muſt, 
be furniſhed, that neither the ſoldier may ſuffer by the avarice of 
bis landlord, nor the” landlord be 1 8 by the N of the 


ſoldi 8 
wit 


f 
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With regard. to this queſtion, Sir, J expect to find different vpi - 
nions in this aſſembly, which every man is at liberty to affer and to 
vindicate: and J ſhall take this opportunity of propoſing on my part, 
that every man may have a daily allowance of three quarts. One 
quart to each meal may be allowed in my opinion to be ſufficient, and 
ſure no gentleman can imagine that by this limitation much ſuper- 
fluity is indulged. 

There are ſome parts, Sir, of this 5 in which cyder is 
more plentiful, and cheaper than ſmall beer, conſequently it may be 
for the eaſe of the victualler to have the choice allowed him of fur- 
niſhing one or the other; it will therefore be a very proper addition 
to this clauſe, that the inn-keepers ſhall allow the ſoldier 1 * 
three quarts of either ſmall beer or cyder. | 
That penal ſanctions, Sir, ate eſſential to laws, and thas no man will 
ſubmit to any regulations inconvenient to himſelf, but that hemayayoid 
ſome heavier evil, requires not to be proved; and therefore to com- 
pleat this clauſe, I propoſe that the victualler who ſhall neglect or re- 
fuſe to obſerve it ſhall. be ane to ſome fine for his non - com- 
pliance. 6 
Mr. PeLHan . to this effect: —9Sir, I cannot omit this oppor- 
tunity of obſerving how much the-burthen of the army is diminiſhed 
by the judicious regulations invariably obſerved in the late reigns, | 
and how little the aſſignment of troops is to be dreaded by the 
victualler. 
ln the reign of king William, Sir, be fore gs were eſtabliſheg, 
while the credit of the government was low, the meaſures of the 
court were often obviated or defeated by the ſuperiority of the diſ- 
contented party, and the ſupplies denied which were neceſſary to 
ſupport them, and in expectation of which they had been undertaken, 
it was not uncommon for the towns in which the troops were ſta- 
tioned, to murmur at their gueſts; nor could they be. charged with 
, complaining | without -juſt reaſons; for to quarter ſoldiers upon a 
8 houſe, was in thoſe * little leſs than to ſend croopy. $9 live at 
| diſcretion. 4 
As all ſupplies, . were then 8 and temporary, and no- 
thing was granted but for the preſent exigence, the prevalence of 
the oppoſition for a Gingie ſcion embarraiſed all the meaſures. of the 
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were unpaid, and they were obliged to wait till another ſeſſion n an 
opportunity of proſecuting their ſchemes. 

Thus, Sir, the ſoldiers were ſometimes five months without their pay, 
and were neceſſarily ſupported by the inn - keeper at his own expence, 
with how much reluctance and diſcontent J need not mention. It 
cannot but be immediately conſidered, upon hearing this account of 
the ſoldier's condition, with how many reproaches he would receive 
his victuals, how roughly he would be treated, how often he would 
be inſulted as an idler, and frowned upon as an intruder. Nor can 

it be imagined that ſuch affronts, however they might be provoked, 
would be borne without return, by thoſe who knew themſelves not 
the authors of the provocation, and who thought themſelves equal 
ſufferers with thoſe who complained. . When the inn-keeper growled 
at the ſoldier, the ſoldier, it may be ſuppoſed, ſeldom failed to 
' threaten or to plunder the inn- -keeper, and to riſe i in Hs demands as 
his allowance was retrenched, 5 

Thus, Sir, the landlord and his gueſt were the bonttant enemĩes 
of each other, and ſpent their lives in mutual complaints, inj uries, and 
| inſults, 

But by the pier regularity of our military eſtabliſhment, this 
great evil is taken away; as the ſoldier requires no credit of the victu- 

aller, he is conſidered as no great incumbrance on his trade, and being 
treated without indignities, like any other member of the communitys 

he inhabits his quarters without violence, inſolence, or rapacity, 
| and endeayours to recommend himſelf by officiouſneſs and civility. 

In the preſent method of paymen t, Sir, the troops have always 8 

one month's pay advanced, and receive their regular allowance on 


dhe ſtated day; fo that every man has it in his power to pay his land- 


Jord every night for what he has had in the day; or if he ima- 
gines himſelf able to procure his own proviſions at more advantage, 
he can now go to market with his own money. 

1 appears therefore to me, vir, that the eee now propoſed 
is the proper mean between the different intereſts of the inn- keeper 
and ſoldier, by which neither i is made the fave of the other, and by 
which we ſhall leave to both opportunities of kindneſs, gt take from 
them the power of oppreſſion. 

Mr. CAxkw next ſpoke as follows: —Sir, the Aukedm cht now 
rs. is not, in my opinion, ſo unreaſonable or Fame as to 
© 8 8 e demand 
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demand a warm and ſtrenuous oppoſition, nor ſo compleat as not to be 
ſubject to ſome objections; objections which, however, may be eaſily; 
removed; and which would perhaps have been W had ny | 
been foreſcen by the gentleman who propoſed it. . 

The. allowance, Sir, of ſmall liquors eee cannot "iu 5 
think more than ſufficient ; three quarts a day are ſurely more than 
the demands of nature make. neceſſary, and I know not why the 
legiſlature ſhould promote, or confirm in the ſoldiery; a vice to which 
they are already too much inclined, the habit of tipling. 1 

The inn-keeper, Sir, will be heavily burthened by the obligation 
to ſupply the ſoldier with ſo many of the neceſſaries of life with- 
out payment, and therefore it may be juſtly expected by 18 n 25 
no ſuperfluities ſnould be enjoyed at his expence. > 

But there remains another objection, Sir; of far more 33 | 
and which muſt be removed before this clauſe can be reaſonably paſſ- 
ed into a law. It is not declared, or not with ſufficient perſpicuity, 
that it is to be left to the choice of the inn-keeper, whether he will 
furniſh the ſoldier with proviſions at four pence a day, or with the 
neceſſaries enumerated in the clauſe for nothing. If it is to be left 
to the choice of the ſoldier, the victualler receives no relief from | 
the amendment, to whoſe option, ſince he muſt ſuffer in either caſe, 
it ought to be referred, becauſe he * can tell by which e 
he ſhall ſuffer leaſt. 

Mr. CORNWALL ſpoke in the manner e r, it is not 
| without the greateſt diffidence that I riſe to oppoſe the gentleman 
who offered the amendment, for his abilities are ſo far ſuperior to 
mine, that I object without hope of being able to ſupport my ob- 
jection, and contend with an abſolute certainty of being overcome. 
1 know not whether it may be allowed me to obſerve, that the dif- 
ference between our faculties is with regard to ſtrength and quick- 
neſs, the ſame as between the cyder of his country and that of mine, 
except that in one part of the parallel the W e is on our my 
and 1 in the other on his. | 

The cyder, Sir, of our county is one of our r moſt valuables com- 
9 ſo much eſteemed in diſtant places, that our merchants 
often ſell it by the bottle, for more than the ſoldier has to give for 
the proviſion of a day, and of ſuch ſtrength, that I, who am accuſ- 
tomed to the uſe of it, neyer was able to inn three men in 0 
lingle day. 1 SEP < | 

| „5 Aa 2 | If 
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If therefore, Sir, the ſoldier is to have three quarts of this cyder, 
when ſmall beer is not eaſily to be procured, not only the inn-keeper, 
but the army will be injured ; for what greater harm can be done 
to any man, than to initiate him in a habit of intemperance? and 
what outrages and infolencies may not be expected from men truſted 
with ſwords, and kept from day to day, and from month to month, 
in habitual drunkenneſs by a decree of the ſenate ? 

Sir WILLIAMYONGE replied to this purpoſe: —Sir, I know not hy 
the gentleman has thought this a proper opportunity for diſplaying 
kis eloquence in the praiſe of his own cyder.. That he loves his 
own county cannot be wondered, for no paſſion is more univerſal, 
and few leſs. to be cenſuted; but he is not to imagine that the pro- 
duce of his native ſoil will be generally allowed to excel that of other 
counties, becauſe early habits have endeared it to ee oy familia- 
riſed it to his particular palate. 

The natives of every place prefer their own fruits and their own 
ee and therefore no inference can be drawn from approbation 
ſo apparently partial. From this prejudice I am far from ſuſpecting 
myſelf free, nor am deſirous or induftrious to overcome it: neither 
am I afraid of expoſing myſelf to all the cenſure that fo innocent a 
prepoſſeſſion may bring upon me, by declaring, that, in my opinion, 
the cyder of my native county is of equal excellence with that which 
this gentleman has ſo liberally extolled. bs . 
Mr. CoxnwaLL anſwered to the following effect: — how 
little I expect victory in this controverſy Thave already declared, and 
T need not obſerve of how ſmall importance it is what foil produces 
Cyder of the greateſt excellence and value, ſince if there be other 
| places where the cyder is equally efteemed, and purchaſed: at the 
lame rate, it is yet more neceſſary to provide by ſome exception, 
that the foldier ſhall not be intitled to demand, of the victualler, 
liquor to more than, thrice the value of his pay, nor be allowed to 
revel in continual drunkenneſs, and to corrupt his en ne ener- 

vate his limbs by inceſſant debauchery. 

But ſince, Sir, the preference due to the cyder of my county bas 
ben denied, in my opinion, with great partiality and injuftice, T. 
think myſelf obliged, by all the laws of honour and gratitude, to 
ſtand up once more to vindicate its ſuperiority, and aſſert its value. 
The laws of honour, Sir, require this from me, as they oblige 
N man to ſtand forth a nieder of merit Wente and oppreſſed; 


— 
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and gratitude calls loudly upon me to. exert myſelf in the protection 
of that to which I have been often indebted for a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, 
of care, and à welcome flow of. ſpirit and gaiety, 

The cyder, Sir, which I am now reſcuing from contemptuous 
compariſons, has often exhilarated my ſocial hours, enlivened the 
freedom of converſation, and improved the tenderneſs of friendſhip, 


and ſhall not therefore now want a panegyriſt. It is one of thoſe 


few ſubjects on which an — my one without en 


from the truth. 


Would the table e Sir, 1 55 has thus vilified this 


| e eee e nectar, but honour my table with his company, he 
would quickly be forced to retract his cenſures, and, as many of 
his countrymen have done, confeſs that nothing equal to it is pro- 
duced in any other part of the globe, nor will this confeſſion be the 


effect of his regard to politeneſs, but of his adherence ta truth. 


4 


Of liquor like this, Sir, two quarts is undoubtedly ſufficient for 


a daily allowance, in the lieu of ſmall beer, nor ought even that to 


be determined by the choice of the ſoldier, hut of the inn - keeper, 


for whoſe benefit this clauſe is ſaid to be inſerted, and from whoſe 
grievances I hope we ſhall not ſuffer our attention to be diverted 
by any incidental queſtions, or ludicrous diſputes. - 

Mr. Gore then ſpoke to the following effect: : Sir, that the al- 
lowance of two quarts a day is ſufficient, and that to demand more 


is a wanton indulgence of appetite, is experimentally known, and 


therefore no more ought to be impoſed upon the inn-keeper.. 

Nor is this, Sir, the only part of the clauſe that requires our 
conſideration, for ſome of the other particulars to be provided by 
the victualler, may eaſily furniſh. perverſe tempers with an oppor- 
tunity of wrangling : vinegar is not to be had in every part of the 


kingdom, and where it cannot be procured, ought not to be re- 
quired 3 for neither reaſon nor experience will inform us that vi- 


negar ought to be ranked among the neceſſaries of life. 

Sir WILLIAM YoNGE made the following reply .—Sir; by the 
4 now made in the clauſe, the inn · keepers are effectually 
relieved from a great part of the burthen which, in my opinion, 
this act bas bitherto laid upon them; the neceſſity of furniſhing the 
ſoldiers quartered upon them with proviſions at the ſtated price, 
whatever might be the ſcarcity of the ſeaſon or of the country. That 
_ was the intention of the act, is aſlected by thoſe whoſe reputa- 

7 AA 30 5 tion 
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tion and promotion are ſufficient evidences of their ability in the 
interpretation of our laws. | 

The inn-keeper may now either accept or refuſe the limited price, 
as it ſhall appear to him moſt conſiſtent with his intereſt ; nor will 
there be for the future any room for murmuring at unreaſonable de- 
| mands, ſince he may oblige that ſoldier whom he cannot ſatisfy, to 
pleaſe himſelf better at his own expence. 

'The choice of the liquor is likewiſe wholly eeforved (5 the lun 
| keeper ; for the words in the clauſe requiring that he ſhall furniſh 
three quarts of ſmall beer or cyder, he complies indiſputably with 
the law by ſupplying either ; and therefore the value of cyder in any 
particular county is not of much importance in the queſtion before 
us; if cyder be more valuable than ſmall beer, it may be with-held; 
if it be cheaper, it may be ſubſtituted in its place; ſo that x inn- 8 
keeper has nothing to conſult but his own intereſt. 

That this is the meaning of the clauſe, is, I ſuppoſe, obvious to 
eyery man that hears it read, and therefore I ſee no reaſon for any 
alterations, becauſe I know not any effect which they can poflibly 
| have, Except that of obſcuring the ſenſe which i is now too clear to 
be miſtaken. | 

Sir Joux BaRrNnARD ſpoke next to the effedt following : — Sir, 
though it ſhould be granted, that the clauſe before us is intelligible 
to every member of this aſſembly, it will not certainly follow, that 
| there is no neceſſity of further elucidations ; ; for a law very eaſily 
underſtood by thoſe who make it, may be obſcure to others who 
are leſs acquainted with our general! intention, leſs killed: in the nice- 
ties of language, or leſs accuſtomed to the ſtile of laws. = 
Tt is to be conſi dered, that this law will chiefly affect a claſs of 

men very little inſtructed in literature; and very unable to draw in- 
ferences; men to whom we often find it neceſſary i in common caſes 
to uſe long explanations, and familiar illuſtrations, and of whom it 
may be not unreaſonably ſuſpected, that the ſame want of education, 
which makes them ignorant, may make them petulant, and at once 
incline. them to wrangle, and opting -=_ of Ty means of decid- 
ing their controverſies: oe 

© Phat both inn-holders and ſoldiers. are for the greateſt part of 
this rank and temper, I ſuppoſe, Sir, eyery gentleman knows from 
daily obſervation ; : and therefore it will, I hope, be thought neceſ- 
fy to deſcend. to heit were Fe to ** them laws in 
terms 
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terms of which they will know the meaning: we ſhall otherwiſe more 


conſult the intereſt of the lawyers than the inn-bolders, and oy by 
one alteration produce a neceſſity of another. 


I am therefore deſirous, Sir, that all the difficulties, | which have 


been mentioned by every gentleman on this oecaſion, ſhould be re- 
moved by clear, familiar, and determinate expreſſions; for what 


they have found difficult, may Ry. be to an inn- holder or ſoldier 


3 inexplicable. 

I cannot but declare, while I am ee on this uubjes, chat 
in my opinion, two quarts of liquor will be a ſufficient allowance, 
If we conſider the demands of nature, more cannot be required; 


if we examine the expence of the inn-holder, he ought not to ſupply 


ſoldiers with a greater quantity for nothing, It is to be remembered, 


that ſmall beer, like other liquors, is charged with an exciſe in pub- 
lick houſes, and that two quarts will probably coſt the landlord a 
penny, and as we cannot ſuppoſe, that fire, candles, vinegar, falt, 
pepper, and the uſe of utenſils, and lodging, can be furniſhed for 
leſs than three pence a day, every ſoldier that is quartered upon a 
publick houſe, may be conſidered as a tax of fix pounds a year; 
a heavy burthen, which ſurely Gagat not to be aggravated by unne- 


ceſſary impoſitions. 
The committee having gone through the bill, and ſettled the 
amendments, the chairman was en to make his report the 
next uy: | Sa 
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The gert was rep, and the amendments to the clauſes in du, which | 


then ran thus : 


That the officers and ſoldiers to be . and billeted as afro, 5 
ſhall be received, and furniſhed with diet and ſmall beer by the owners 
of the inns, livery ſtables, ale houſes, victualling e. Sc. pay- 


ing and allowing for the ſame the ſeveral rates mentioned. 


Provided, that in caſe the inn-bolder on wham any pos. 
| officers or ſoldiers fall be en bee by virtue of this ai (except on a, 


Ang. | 7 march} 
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5 wats ) hall be deſi Grous ; to front fuch BE} or ſuldiers with can- 
alles, vinegar, and ſalt, and with either ſmall beer or cyder, not ex- 

ceeding three quarts fer each man a day gratis, and to allow them the 
we of fire, and the peceſſary utenſils for dreſſing and eating their meat, 
and ſhall give notice of ſuch his deſire to the commanding officers, and 
ſpall ſurnifh and allow them the ſame accordingly ; ; then, and in ſuch 

_ caſe the non cenie on efficers and ſoldiers fo quartered ſhall pro- 
vide their awn vittuals,: and the officer to wham it belongs to receive, 
or that does actually receive the pay and ſubſiftence of ſuch non- cm- 
mi ſſion rer. and. ſalliers, ſhall pay the ſeveral ſumt, payable out of 
tbe ſubſutence- money for diet and ſmall beer, to the non-commi, en 
officers and ſoldiers aforeſaid, and not to, the inn-bolder or other per- 
fon on wham fuch nen-commih n N or faldiers are e quartered, | 


The qukition being put dener this clauſe ſhould ſtand thus, 
Mr. CARERW ſpoke to this effect :—Sir, though it may perhaps be 
allowed, that the circumſtances of our preſent ſituation oblige us to 
ſupport a more numerous army in former years, ſurely no argu- 
ment can be drawn from them that can ſhow. the neceſſity of a pro- 
fuſe allowance to our ſoldiers, or of Aa k their deſires by the 
oppreſſion of the inn-holder”rs ents 4 
If, Sir, the cefigns of our enemies are fo Bs, and their 
power ſo formidable, as to demand augmentations of our troops and 
additions to our natural ſecurities, they ought ſurely to impreſs upon 
us the neceſſiry of frugal meaſures, that no e burthens may be | 
impoſed upon the people. | 
To furniſh two quarts of beer, Sir, every W for nothing, is un» 
doubtedly an impoſition ſufficiently grievous, and I can therefore 
diſcover no reaſon for which an allowance of three ſhould be eſta- 
dliſped ; a propoſal injurious to the victualler, becauſe it exacts more 
than he can afford to allow, and of no benefit t to ene becauſe 
it offers him more than he can want. | 
Sir WriLram Vox ſpoke next to this purpoſe alt if i it is an 
inſtance of miſconduct to ſpend upon any affair more time than the 
iinporravce « of it deſerves, I em afraid that the clauſe to which our 
, attention is: now recalled may expoſe us to cenſure, and that we may 
rged with hegletting weighty controverſies, and national queſ- 


ans, d to debate upon trifles 4 ba won: our pes upon ſubjeds un» 
0 worthy | 


* 
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worthy of 8 ; of defeating the expectations of the publick, 


and diverting our enemies rather than oppoſing them. 

But, Sir, as nothing has a more immediate tendency to the lemi 
of the nation than a proper eftabliſhment of our forces, and the re- 
gulation of their quarters is one of the moſt neceſſary and difficult 
parts of the eſtabliſhment ; it is requiſite that we think no queſtion” 
of this kind. too trivial for our conſideration, aner Very genes 
diſturbances have often been produced by petty diſputes. | 

The quantity, Sir, of ſmall beer to be allowed by the viftuallerts' | 
thoſe ſoldiers who ſhall provide their own victuals, was diſputed 
yeſterday, and as I thought agreed upon; but ſince this queſtion is 
revived, 1 muſt take the opportunity to declare that we ought not to 
aſſign leſs than three quarts a day to each man; for it is to be re- 
membered by thoſe who eſtimate the demands by their own, how 
much their way of life is different from that of a common qo 


and how little he can be charged with wantonneſs and ſuperfiuity, for 


drinking more ſmall liquor than themſelves. r ee 

There are few members of this houſe, who do not, more: than 
once a day, drink tea, coffee, chocolate, or ſome other cooling and 
diluting infuſion ; ; delicacies which the ſoldier cannot purchaſe, to 


which he is entitely a ſtranger, and of which the place = * e 


plied by ſome other cheap and wholeſome liquors. 
If, Sir, thoſe gentlemen whoſe cloſe attention to the cool of thy 


' inn-holder has perhaps abſtracted them, in ſome degree, from any 


regard to the neceſſities of a ſoldier, will conſent to allow him hve 


pints a day, I ſhall contend no longer; for though I cannot agree 
that it is a ſufficient proviſion, yet, as other gentlemen, equally 
able to judge in this ſubje& with myſelf, are of a different opinion, 


an wil find 275 each ve os IG: e at leaſt 


I ſhall ſhow my regard for their endet = deſiſting from * | 


poſition. 


Lord Lk ſpoke i in ſubſtance as owes Sir, I am a__ 


able to diſcover any neceſſity of compromiſing this debate, by taking 
the mean between the two different opinions, or or for denying to the 


ſoldiers what every labourer or am ing- nn would murmur to be re- 


fuſed for a ſingle day. 
I believe, Sir, every gentleman, - who examines A bis | 


three 
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| three quarts of ſmall- beer, and ſurely it is not to be required that a 


— 


ſoldier ſhould live in a perpetual ſtate of war with his conſtitution, 
and a conſtant inability to comply with the calls of nature. 
General HanDasyD ſpoke to the following purpoſe :—Sir, the 
inclination ſhown by ſeveral gentlemen for a penurious and ſcanty 
proviſion for the ſoldiers, muſt, in my opinion, proceed from an in- 
attentive conſideration of their pay, and will therefore be removed 
by laying before them an account of his e, and comparing 


his daily pay with his daily expences. 


| The whole pay of a foot ſoldier, Sir, is fix pence a 95 of which 
he is to pay four pence to his landlord for his diet, or, what is very 


nearly the ſame, to carry four pence daily to the market, for which 


how ſmall a ſupply of proviſions he can bring to his quarters, eſpeci- 
ally in time of ſcarcity, I need not mention. 


There, remain then only two pence, Sir, to be diſburſed for 


| things not immediately neceſlary for the preſervation of life, but which 


no man can want without being deſpicable to others and burthen- 
fome to himſelf, . Two pence a day is all that a ſoldier has to lay out 
upon cleanlineſs and decency, and with which he is likewiſe to keep 
his arms in order, and to ſupply himſelf with ſome part of his cloath- 
ing. If, Sir, after theſe deductions, he can from two pence a day pro- 
cure himſelf the means of enjoying a few happy moments in the year 
with his companions over a cup of ale, is not his œconomy much more 
to be envied than his luxury? Or can it be charged upon him that he 
enjoys more than his ſhare of the felicities of life? Is he to be bur- 
thened with new expences leſt he ſhould hoard up the publick money, 


ſtop the circulation of wein, and turn broker or uſurer with two 
pence a day? 


I have been fo long acquainted, Sir, with the ſoldier's ce, 
that I will adventure to ſecure him from the charge of avarice, and to 
e that whatever he ſhall poſſeſs not neceſſary to life, he will en- 

joy to the advantage of his landlord. _ | | 

Then the Advocate CamPBeLL ſpoke in ſubſtance as allows ; — 


Sir, 1 am far from intending to oppoſe this propoſal of five pints, 


though, upon a rigorous examination, it might appear more than 
the mere wants of nature require; for I cannot but declare that this 
queſtion has too long engaged the attention of the houſe, and that the 
xepreſentatives of a mighty nation beſet with enemies, and encumbered 

| with 
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with difficulties, ſeem to forget their importance and their dignity, 
by wrangling from day to day upon a pint of ſmall- beer. | 

I conceive the bill, which we are now conſidering, Sir, not as a 
perpetual and ſtanding law, to be interwoven with our conſtitution, _ 
or added to the principles of our government, but as a temporary 
eſtabliſhment for the preſent year; an expedient to be laid aſide when 
our affairs ceaſe to require it; an experimental eſſay of a new ys 
tice which may be changed or continued according to its ſucceſs. - 
To allow, Sir, five pints of ſmall beer a day to our foldiers fora 

ſingle year, can produce no formidable inconveniency, and may, 
| though it ſhould not be entirely approved, be of leſs lg pn 
to the publick, than the waſte of another day. 


An alteration was made to five pints inſtead of three quarts ; and 
the bill, thus amended, was ordered to be engroſſed, and a few 
days afterwards, being read a third time, was paſſed, aud or- 
dered to the Lande, where i it occaſioned no debate, e 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wy April 12, 1741. | 


| 4 apy of bis majeſty s ſpeech being rant Mr, CLuTTERBUCK wy 
ſpake as follows; — 


Six, the preſent confuſion in Europe, the known defigns of the 

F rench, the numerous claims to the Auſtrian dominions, the armies 
which are levied to ſupport them, and the preſent inability of the queen 
of Hungary to maintain thoſe rights which deſcend to her from her 
anceſtors, and have been confirmed by all the ſolemnities of treaties, 
eyidently require an uncommon degree of attention in our canſulta- 
tions, and of vigour in our proceedings. 
Whateyer may be the profeſſions of the French, their real deſigns are 
eaſily diſcovered, defigns which they have carried on, either openly, 
or in private, for near a century, and which it cannot be expected 
that they will lay aſide, when they are ſo near to ſucceſs, Their view, 
Sir, in all their wars and treaties, alliances and intrigues, has been 
the altainment of waiver dominiony the deſtruction of the rights 
| of 


% 
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of nature, and the ſubjection of all the reſt 4 mankind ; nor haye 
we any reaſon to imagine that they are not equally zealous for the 
promotion of this pernicious ſcheme, while they pour troops into 
Germany, for the aſſiſtance of their ally, as when they waſted king- 
doms, laid cities in aſhes, and plunged millions into miſery and 
want, without any other motive than the glory of their king. 

But the French are not the dnly nation at this time labouring for 
the ſubverſion of our common liberties. Our liberties, Sir, are 
endangered by thoſe equally intereſted with ourſelves in their preſer- 
vation; for in what degree ſoever any of the princes who are now. 
endeavouring to divide among them(elyes. the dominions of Auſtria 
may be pleaſed with the acquiſition of new territories, and an ima- 
ginary increaſe of influence and power, jt muſt be evident to all 
who are not dazzled by immediate intereſt, that they are only fight- 

ing for France, and that by the deſtruction of the Auſtrian family, 
they muſt in a ſhort time fall themſelves, 8 
* It is well known, Sir, though it is not always remembered, that 
political as well as natural greatneſs is merely comparative, and that . 
he only is a powerful prince, who is more powerful than thoſe with 
whom he can have any cauſe of contention. That prince,” there- 
fore, who imagines his power enlarged by a partition of territories, 
which gives him ſome additional provinces, may be at Jaft diſap- 
pointed in his expectations: for, if this partition gives to another 
prince already greater than himſelf an opportunity. of encreaſing, his 
ſtrength 1 in a degree proportionate to his preſent ſuperiority, the for- 
mer will ſoon find, that he has been labouxing for e 5 that / 
his danger is ſill the ſame, 
| Such, Sir, is the caſe of the king o Prufia, who, when he has 
over- tun that part of Germany, to which he now lays claim, will 
only have weakened the houſe of Auftria, e ſtrengthening | 
himſelf, | | 
He is at preſent eule in the poſſeſſion of his Gulli, becauſe 
neither the Auſtrians would ſuffer the French, nor the French per- 
mit the Auſtrians to encreaſe their power by ſubduing him. Thus 
while the preſent equipoiſe of power is maintained, jealouſy and 
cCaution would always procure him an ally whenever he ſhould be at- 
| tacked; but when by his aſſiſtance the Auſtrian family ſhall be ruined, . 
who ſhall defend him againft the ambition of France? 


While the liberties, of mankind are thus equally 9 by 
. uy, 
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folly and adibition; attacked on one ſide; and neglected on the other, 
it is neceſſary for thoſe who foreſee the calamity that threatens them, 
to exert themſelves in endeavours to avert it, and to retard the fatal 
blow, till thoſe who are now lulled by the contemplation of private 
advantage, can be awakened into a juſt concern for the general 'haps 
pineſs of Europe, and be convinced that they themſelves can orga. 
ſecure by uniting in the cauſe of liberty and juſtice, 
For this reaſon, Sir, our ſovereign has aſſerted the orig 1 
tion, and promiſed to affift the queen of Hungary with the forces 
which former treaties have entitled her to demand from him; for this 
reaſon he has endeavoured to rouze the Dutch from their fupineneſs, 
and excite them to arm once more for the common fafety, to intimi- 
date by new augmentations thoſe powers whoſe ardour, perhaps, only 
ſubſiſts upon the confidence that they ſhall not be refifted, and to ani- 
mate by open declarations in favour of the houſe of Auſtria, thoſe 
who probably are only hindered from offering their affiftance, ow the 
fear of ſtanding alone againſt the armies of France. 

That by this conduct he may expoſe his dominions on the conti- 
nent to invaſions, ravages, and the'other miſeries of war, every one 
who knows their ſituation muſt readily allow; nor can it be doubt- 
ed by any man who has heard of the power of the Pruſſians and French, 

that they may commit great devaſtations with very little oppoſition, 
the forces of the electorate not being ſufficient to give them battle: 
for though the fortified towns might hold out againſt them, that con- 
ſideration will very little alleviate the concern of thoſe who conſider 
the miſeries of a nation, whoſe enemies are in poſſeſſion of all the 
open country, and who from their ramparts ſee their harveſt laid waſte, 
and their villages in flames. The fortifications contain the ſtrength, 
but the field and the trading towns compriſe the riches of a people, © 
and the country may be ruined which is not ſubdued. : 

As therefore, Sir, the electoral dominions of his majeſty are now 
endangered, not by any private diſpute with the neighbouring princes, 

but by his firmneſs in afferting the general rights of Europe; as the 
confequences of his conduct, on this occaſion, will be chiefly bene- 
ficial to Britain, we ought ſarely to ſupport him in the proſecution of 
this-deſign 3 a deſign, which we cannot but zpprove, ſince our an- 
_  ceſtors have always carried it on without DING either to 2 See 

N 0 the expenſgſge. 
I conformity i to this maxim of polite ſo gen founded in equity, | 


and 
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* fo ER juſtified by the votes of the ſenate, has his. majeſty been | 


| pleaſed to declare to us his reſolution to adhere to his engage- 


ments, and oppoſe all attempts that may be forming in favour of any. 


- unjuſt pretenſions to the prejudice of the houſe of Auſtria. Tis for 


this end he deſires the concurrence of his ſenate. I hope every gen- 


tleman in this houſe will agree with me that we ought to declare our 


approbation of theſe meaſures, in ſuch terms as may ſhow the world, 
that thoſe who ſhall dare to obſtruct them, muſt reſolve to incur the 


| reſentment of this nation, and expofe themſelves to all the oppoſition 
which the ſenate of Britain can ſend forth againſt them. We ought . 


to pronounce that the territories of Hanover will be conſidered on this 
occaſion as the dominions of Britain, and that any attack on one or 


the other will be equally reſented. I therefore move, that an humble 


addreſs be preſented by this houſe to his majeſty, 


To return our thanks for his ſpeech; to expreſs our dutiful | ſenſe 
of his majeſty's juſt regard for the rights of the queen of Hun- 
gary, and for maintaining the pragmatic ſanction; to declare 
_ our. concurrence in the prudent meaſures which his majeſty is 

_ purſuing for the preſervation of the liberties and balance of power 
in Europe; to acknowledge his majeſty's wiſdom and reſolution, 
in not ſuffering himſelf to be diverted from ſteadily perſeyering 

in his juſt purpoſes of fulfilling his eagagements with the houſe 
of Auftria; alſo, further to aſſure his majeſty, that, in juſtice to 
and vindication of the honour and dignity of the Britiſh crown, 
we will effectually ſtand by and ſupport his majeſty againſt all 

_ inſults and attacks, which any prince or power, in reſentment 


bob the juſt meaſures which he has fo wiſely taken, ſhall make 


upon any of his majeſty's dominions, though not belonging to 
the crown of Great Britain. And that in any future events, 
which might make it neceſſary for him to enter into Kill larger 
expences, this houſe will enable him to contribute in the moſt ef- 
fectual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, to the 

preventing, by all reaſonable means, the ſubverſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and to the maintaining the raue ſanction and 

the erties and balance of TONE 5 | 


Mr. Fox Se the motion in this manner: — Sir, the expedi- 


eney if not the neceſſity of the addreſs now moved for, will, I be- 8 


lieve, 
3 
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lieve, be readily allowed by thoſe who conſider the zut meaſures 6 


which are purſued by his majeſty, the end which is intended 11 pee 
and the powers by which they are oppoſed. 


How much it is our duty to ſupport the houſe of Auftria i it is not 
neceſſary to explain to any man who has heard the debates of this af= 
ſembly, or read the hiſtory of the laſt war. How much it is our duty 
to ſupport it, is evident as ſoon as it is known by whom it is at- 
tacked; by the antient enemy of theſe nations, by the general diſ- 
turber of the univerſe, by the formidable oppreſſors of liberty, exult- 
ing in new acquiſitions, inflamed with the madneſs of univerſal mo- 

narchy, and elated with an opportunity of ſubjecting Germany, by 

exalting to the ſupreme power a prince who ſhall hold his dns. 
only by their permiſſion. 
The houſe of Auſtria, which has ſo often ſtood forth in defence of 
our common rights, which has poured armies into the field in confe- 
deracy with Britain to ſuppreſs the inſolence of that family which 
nothing could ſatisfy but boundleſs power, now demands the affiſtance 
which it has ſo often afforded ; that afliſtance is demanded from us 
by every claim which the laws of ſociety can enact, or the dictates | 
of nature can ſuggeſt, by treaties maturely conſidered, and ſolemnly 
confirmed, by the ties of antient friendſhip, and the obligations of 

common intereſt, 8 0 
T o0o violate the publick faith, and to negle& the obſervation of trea- 
ties, is to ſink ourſelves below barbarity, to deſtroy that confidence 

which unites mankind in ſociety. To deny or evade our ſtipulations, 
Sir, is to commit a crime which every honeſt mind muſt conſider 
with abhorrence, and to eſtabliſh a precedent which may be uſed 
hereafter to our own deſtruction. | 

To forfake an antient ally only becauſe we can receive no imme- 
diate advantage from his friendſhip, or becauſe it may be in ſome de- 
gree dangerous to adhere to him z to forſake him when he moſt wants 
our good offices, when he is diſtreſſed by his enemies, and deſerted 
by others from whom he had reaſon to hope for kinder treatment, 
is the moſt deſpicable, the moſt hateful degree of cowardice and trea- 
chery. | 
2 obligations of intereſt, Sir, it is not often needful to 1 

| but i it may be obſerved on this occaſion, that a ſingle year of neglect 
| may never be retrieved. We may, Sir, now be able to ſupport thoſe 
whom, when once diſpoleſſed it will not be in our power to reſtore; 
0 | - and 


* 
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and that if we ſuffer the houſe of Auſtria to 1 over-borne, our po- 
Kcrity through every generation may have reaſon to curſe our injudi- 


 cious parſimony, our fatal inaRtivity, and our perfidious cowardice. 


Wich what views the king of Pruflia concurs in the French mea- 
88 or upon what principles of policy he promiſes to himſelf any 
ſecurity in the enjoyment of his new dominions, it is not eaſy to 
conjecture; but as it is eaſy to diſcover, that whatever he may pro- 


poſe to himſelf, his conduct evidently tends to the ruin of Europe, ſo 


he may, in my opinion, A be ee. if he cannot be diverted or 
made eaſy. : 1 
Nor can we, Sir, if this oppoſition ſhould incite him, or any other 


power, to an invaſion of his majeſty s foreign dominions, £7 


them our protection and affiftance : for as they ſuffer for the cauſe 


which we are engaged to ſupport, and ſuffer only by our meaſures, 
we are, at leaſt as allies, obliged by the laws of equity and the general 


compacts of mankind, to arm in their defence; and what may be 


claimed by the common. right of allies, we ſhall; ſurely not deny 
them, only becauſe they are more cloſely united to us, becauſe they 
own the ſame monarch with ourſelves. | 

Mr. PULTENEY ſpoke to the following purpoſe : —8ir, with what 
eagerneſs the French ſnatch every opportunity of encreaſing their in- 


guence, extending their dominions, and opprefling their neighbours, 2 


the experience of many years bas convinced all Europe; and it is 
evident that unleſs ſome power be preſerved in a degree of ſtrength 


b nearly equal to theirs, their ſchemes, pernicious : as they are, cannot 
be deſeated. 


That the only power from which this oppoſition can . ng 13 
the houſe of Auſtria, a very ſuperficial view. of this part of the globe, 
will fufficiently demonſtrate; of this we were long ſince ſo ſtrongly 
convinced, that we employed all our forces and all our politicks to 
| agerandize this houſe, We endeavoured not only to ſupport i it in all 
its hereditary rights, but to inveſt it with new ſavercignties, and ex- 
tend its authority over new dominions. | 
Why we afterwards varied in our councils and our meaſures, I 
have long enquired without any ſatisfaction, having never, Sir, with 
the utmoſt application, been able to diſcover the motives to the me- 


morable treaty of Hanover, by which we ſtipulated to deſtroy the {A 
brick that we had been ſo long and ſo laborioufly endeavouring to 
_ereQ; by which we abandoned that alliance which we had fo dili- 


- . 5 


gently 
* ; 
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gently cultivated, which we had preferred to peace, plenty, and | 
riches, and for which we had chearfully ſupported a tedious, a Man i 
and an expenſive war. : 


This conduct, Sir, raiſes. 2 greater Jngres 955 1 as the 
authors of it had exhauſted all their eloquence in cenſuring the treaty 


of Utrecht, and had endeayoured to expoſe thoſe who tranſacted it to 


the general hatred of the nation; as they always ex preſſed in the 
ſtrongeſt terms their dread and deteſtation of the French; as they 
animated all their harangues, and ſtunned their opponents with de- 
clarations of their zeal for the liberties of Europe. | 
By what impulſe, or what infatuation, theſe aſſertors of Sh, 


theſe enemies of France, theſe guardians of the balance of power, 


were on the ſudden prevailed on to declare in favour of the power 
whom they had ſo, long.thought it their chief intercft and. higheſt | ho- 
nour to oppoſe, mult be diſcovered by ſagacity ſuperior to mine, But 
after ſuch perplexity of councils. and ſuch flutuation of conduct, it 
is neceſſary to enquire more particularly what are. the preſent inten- 
tions of the miniſtry, what alliances have been formed, and what 


conditions are required to be fulfilled, 


If we are obliged only to ſupply the queen of Hungary with 


twelve thouſand, men, we have already performed our engagements z 


if we have promiſed any pecuniary afliſtance, the ſum which we have 
: ſtipulated. to furniſh ought to be declared; for I ſuppoſe at leaft our 
- engagements have ſome limits, and that we are not to exert all tbe 
force of the nation, to fight as if fire and ſword were at our gates, 


or an invader were landing armies upon our coaſts, 

I have, Sir, from my earlieſt years been zealous for the defence 
and exaltation of the Houſe of Auftria, and ſhall be very far from 
propofing that any danger or diſtreſs ſhould influence us to defert | it; 
but I do not eaſily diſcover by what means we ſhall be able to afford 
any efficacious aſſiſtance; for the power of Britain conſiſts chiefly i = 
naval armaments, which can be of very little uſe to the queen of 


Hungary, and 1 know not any ſtate that will eaſily conſent to unite 


with us on this occaſion. | 
If there be, Sir, any ſtates. remaining in Europe which the Yen 
can neither. intimidate nor bribe, we ought ſtudiouſiy to ſollicit and 
diligently to cultivate their friendſhip; but whether any, except the 
Moſcovites, are now independent, or e confident. of their 
Vol, I. 1 B b e own 
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own arength, to engage in ſuch a knnardous alliance be py 
doubted. | 

The late grand alliance, Sir, was ſupported at the erpence of this 
nation alone, nor was it required from the other confederates to ex- 
hauſt the treaſure of their country in the common cauſe; I hope 
the debt which that war has entailed upon us will inſtruct us to be 
more frugal in our future engagements, and to ſtipulate only what 
we may perform without involving the nation in miſery, which 
viories and triumphs cannot compenſate. 

The neceſſity, Sir, of public œcοõοmy obliges me to inſiſt, that 
before any money ſhall be granted, an account be laid before the 
ſenate in particular terms of the uſes to which it is to be applied. 
To aſk for ſupplies in general terms, is to demand the power of 
ſquandering the publick money at pleaſure, and to claim in ſofter 
layguage notbing leſs than deſpotick authority. 

It has not been uncommon for money granted by the ſenate to be 
ſpent without producing any of thoſe- effects which were expected 
from it, without aſſiſting our allies, or humbling our enemies; and 
therefore there is reaſon for ſuſpecting that money has ſometimes 
been aſked for one uſe and applied to another. 

If our concurrence, Sir, is neceſſary to increaſe his majeſty's s in- 
Auence on the continent, to animate the friends of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, or to repreſs the diſturbers of the publick tranquillity, I ſhall 

willingly unite with the moſt zealous adyocates for the adminiſtra- 
tion in any vote of approbation or aſſiſtance, not contrary to the act 
of ſettlement, that important and well concerted act, by which the pre- 
ſent family was advanced to the throne, and by which it is provided, 
that Britain ſhall never be involved in war for the enlargement or 
protection of the dominions of Hanover, dominions from which we 
never expected nor received any benefit, and for which therefore : no- 
thing ought to be either ſuffered or hazarded. a 

If it ſhould be again neceſſary to form a confederacy, and to unite 
the powers of Europe againſt the Houſe of Bourbon, that ambitious, 
that reſtleſs family, by which the repoſe of the world is almoſt every 
day interrupted, which is inceſſantly labouring againſt the happineſs 
ol human nature, and ſeeking every hour an opportunity of new en- 

_ croachments, I declare, Sir, that I ſhall not only, with the greateſt 
2 * bear wy ſhare of the ee epencß, but endeavour to 


reconcile 


* 
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reconcile others to their part of the calamities of war. This, Sir, I 
have advanced, in confidence that ſufficient care ſhall be taken, that 


in any new alliance we ſhall be parties, not principals, that the 

expence of war, as the advantage of victory, ſhall be common; and 
that thoſe who ſhall unite with us will be our allies not our merce- 
naries. 


Mr. War ro TE then ſpoke to the following purpoſe: Sip, it is not 


without reaſon that the honourablg gentleman deſires to be informed 


of the ſtipulations contained in the treaty by which we have engaged 
to ſupport the pragmatick ſanction, for 1 find that he either never 
knew them or has forgotten them; and therefore thoſe realonings 
which he has formed upon them fall to the ground. 


We are obliged, Sir, by this treaty, to ſupply the houſe of Auſtria 
with twelve thouſand men, and the Dutch, who were engaged in it by 


our example, have promiſed a ſupply of five thouſand. This force, 
joined to thoſe armies which the large dominions of that family en- 


able them to raiſe, were conceived ſufficient to repel any enemy by 
whom their rights ſhould be invaded, 

But becauſe in affairs of ſuch importance nothing 3 is to be left to 
hazard, becauſe the preſervation of the equipoiſe of power, on which 
the liberties of almoſt all mankind, who can call themſelves free, 


muſt be acknowledged to depend, ought to be rather certain, than 


barely probable ; it is ſtipulated farther, both by the French and our- 
ſelves, that if the ſupplies ſpecified in the firſt article ſhall appear in- 
ſufficient, we ſhall unite our whole force in the defence of our ally, 
and ſtruggle once more for independence, with ardour proportioned 
to the importance of our cauſe, 

Buy theſe ſtipulations, Sir, no engagements have "LSE formed that can 
be imagined to have been prohibited by the act of ſettlement, by which 
ĩt is provided, that the houſe of Hanover ſhall not plunge this nation 
into a war, for the ſake of their foreign dominions, without the con- 
ſent of the ſenate; for this war is by no means entered upon for the 
particular ſecurity of Hanover, but for the general advantage of 


Europe, to repreſs the ambition of the French, and to preſerve : 
ourſelves and our poſterity from the moſt abject dependence upon 


I a nation exaſperated. mie us by long erraten. and heredicary 


. hatred, ' : 
Nor is the act of ſettlement only preſerved anviolated by 0 the rea- ; 
| Bba 5 ſons 
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ſons of the preſent alliance, but by the regular concurrence of the 
ſenate which his majeſty has deſired, notwithſtanding his indubi- 
table right of making peace and war by his own authority. I cannot 
therefore imagine upon what pretence it can be urged, that the law, 
which requires that no war ſhall be made on accountof the Hanovetian 
dominions without the conſent of the ſenate, is violated, when it is 
evident that the war is made upon other motives, and the concur- 
rence of the ſenate is ſolemnly deſired. c 

But ſuch is the malevolence with which the conduct of the ad- 
miniſtration is examined, that no degree of integrity or vigilance can 
ſecure it from cenſure. When in the preſent queſtion truth and rea- 
ſon are evidently on their ſide, paſt tranſactions are recalled to me- 


morys and thoſe meaſures are treated with the utmoſt degree of con- 


tempt and ridicule, of which the greateſt part of the audience have 
probably forgotten the reaſons, and of which the authors of them 
do not always ſtand up in the defence, becauſe they are weary of re- 
peating arguments to thoſe WHO liſten with a reſolution never to bs 
convinced. 

How well, Sir, thoſe by whom the miniſtry ; is oppoſed, have ſuc- 
ceeded in hardening their minds againſt the force of reaſon, is evi- 
dent from their conſtant cuſtom of appealing from the ſenate to the 
people, and publiſhing in pamphlets thoſe arguments which they 


have found themſelves i in this aſſembly unable to ſupport ; a practice 


which diſcovers rather an obſtinate reſolution to obſtruct the 80. 


vernment, than zeal for the proſperity of their country, and which, 


to ſpeak of it in the ſofteſt terms, ſeems to be ſuggeſted oy by the 
deſire of popularity than the love of truth, _ 

Mr. Sanpys ſpoke to the effect following :=Sir, eb 
the confidence with which this motion has been offered and defended, 


| notwithſtanding the ſpecious appearance of reſpe& to his majeſty, by 


which it is recommended, I am not aſhamed to declare, that it ap- 
pears: to me inconſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in us by bur conſti- 


tuents, who owe their allegiance to > the ke of e and not to 


_ elector of Hanover. | 
It wil: be urged, Sir, by the LI: whom we fit here to ceprefeis, 

mur they are already embarraſſed with debts contracted in a late war, 

from which, after the expence of many millions, and the deftruc- 


2 2 8 of prodigious multitudes, my receive no advantage; and that 
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they are now loaded-with taxes for the ſupport of another, of which 


they perceive no proſpe& of a very happy or honourable concluſion, 
of either ſecurity or profit, either conqueſts or repriſals, and that they 5 


are therefore by no means willing to ſee themſelves involved in any 


new confederacy, by which they may entail on their poſterity the 
ſame calamities, and oblige themſelves to hazard their fortunes and 


their happineſs in defence of diſtant countries, of which many of 


them have ſcarcely heard, and from which | no return of Aeon is 
expected. | 

Mr. WaLeoLE . again to this ol Gir though i it is not 
neceilary to refute every calumny that malice may invent, or cre- 


dulity admit, or to anſwer thoſe of whom it may reaſonably be con- 


ceived that they do not credit their own accuſations, I will yet riſe 


once more in vindication of the treaty of Hanover, to ſhew with 


how little reaſon it is cenſured, to repreſs the my of inſult, and the 
pride of unreaſonable triumph. 
The treaty of Hanover, Sir, how long ſoever it 1 been ridiculed, 


and with whatever contempt thoſe by whom it was negotiated have 


been treated, was wiſe and juſt. It was juſt, becauſe no injury was 
intended to any power, no invaſion was planned, no partition of do- 
minions ſtipulated, nothing but our own ſecurity deſired. It was wiſe, 


| becauſe it produced the end propoſed by it, and eſtabliſhed' that 


ſecurity which the Auſtrians and Spaniards were endeavouring to 
deſtroy. 1 | £48 
The emperor of Germany, Sir; had then entered into a ſecret 


treaty of alliance with Spain, by which nothing leſs was deſigned 


than the total deſtruction of our liberties, the diminution of our 
commerce, the alienation of our dominions, and the ſubverſion of 
our conſtitution, We were to have been expelled from Gibraltar 
and totally excluded from the Mediterranean, the pretender was to 


have been exalted to the throne, and a new religion, with the ſlavery 


_ 


that always accompanies it, to have been introduced amongſt us, and 
Oſtend was to have been made a port, and to have ſhared the FROM: 


remains of our commerce to foreign nations. 


This unjuſt, this maljcious confederacy, was then FR with 
the utmoſt vehemence by the Imperial general, whoſe courage and 


military capacity are celebrated throughout the world, and whoſe 


political abilities and knowledge of the affairs of Europe, were equal 


Bb3. . „„ 
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to his knowledge of war. He urged with great force, that ſuch a 
confederacy would diſunite the empire for ever from the maritime 
powers, by which it had been ſupported, and which were engaged 
by one common intereſt in the promotion of its proſperity : but his 
remonſtrances availed nothing, and the alliance was concluded. 
When our antient allies, who had been ſo often ſuccoured with our 
treaſure, and defended by our arms, had entered into ſuch engage- 
ments; when it was ſtipulated not only to impoveriſh but enſlave us; 
not only to weaken. us abroad, but to deprive us of every domeſtic 
comfort; when a ſcheme was formed that would have ſpread miſery 
over the whole nation, and have extended its confequences to the 
loweſt orders of the community, it was ſurely neceſſary to fruſtrate 
it by fome alliance, and Wan whom could we then ws but with 
France? | 

This is not the only fact on 1 which gentlemen vas ventured to 
ſpeak. with great freedom without ſufficient information; the conduct 
of our allies in the late war has been no leſs miſrepreſented than that 
of our miniſters in their negotiations. They have been charged with 
impoſing upon us the whole expence of the confederacy, when it 
may be proved beyond controverſy, that the annual pan of the 
Dutch was five millions. | 
Nor did they, Sir, only contribute MILE thus largely to the 
common cauſe, but when we forſook the alliance, and ſhamefully 

abandoned the advantages we had gained, they received our mer= 
cenaries into their own pay, and e nine millions in a ſingle 55 
year. f | 
Of the truth of theſe aſſertions it is eaſy to produce inconteſtable 8 
evidence, which, however, cannot be neceſſary to any man who re- 
fiets, that from one of the moſt wealthy nations in the world, the 
Dutch, with all their commerce, and all their parſimony, are reduced 
to penury and diſtreſs; for who can tell by what means they have 
funk into their preſent low condition, if they ſuffered N by 
the late war ? / 

How this gentleman, Sir, has been deceived, and to whoſe inſinu- 
ations his errors are to be imputed, I am at no loſs to diſcover. I 
hope he will by this confutation be warned againſt implicit credulity, 
and remember with what caution that man is to bg truſted, whoſe 
- perniciaus counſels have endangered his cquntry. 


Mr. 
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Mr. VIER ſpoke thus :—Sir, it is, in my opinion, an inconteſt- — 
able maxim, that no meaſures are eligible, which are unjuſt, and 


+ that therefore before any reſolutions are formed, we ought to examine 
not what motives may be ſuggeſted by expedience, but what argu- 
ments may be advanced by equity on one part or the other, 

If I do not miſtake the true intent of the addreſs now propoſed, 
we are invited to declare that we will oppoſe the king of Pruſſia in 
his attempts upon Sileſia, a declaration in which I know not how 
any man can concur, who knows not the nature of his claim, and 
the laws of the empire. It ought therefore, Sir, to have been the 


firſt endeavour of thoſe by whom this addreſs has been ſo zealouſſy 


promoted, to ſhow that his claim, ſo publickly explained, ſo firmly 
urged, and ſo ſtrongly ſupported, is without foundation in juſtice or 
in reaſon, and is only one of thoſe imaginary titles, which ambition 
may always find to the dominions of another. | 


But no attempt has been yet made towards the diſcuſſion of this | 


important queſtion, and therefore I know not how any man can 
call upon us to oppoſe the king of Pruſſia, when his claim may pro- 


bably be juſt, and, by conſequence, ſuch as, if it were neceſlary for 
us to engage in the affairs of thoſe diſtant countries, we G to Join | 


with him in aſſerting, 
Lord GaGE ſpoke next in ſubſtance as follows :—Sir, as no mem- 
ber of this aſſembly can feel a greater degree of zeal for his majeſty” S 


honour than myſelf, none ſhall more readily concur in any expreſſion | 


of duty or adherence to him. 


But J have been always taught that allegiance to my prince is con- 


ſiſtent with fidelity to my country, that'the intereſt of the king and 
the people of Great Britain is the ſame, and that he only is a 


true ſubject of the crown, who is a. 1 promoter of the happineſs 7 


of the nation. 


For this reaſon I think it TY to a that Hanover is al- 


ways to be conſidered as a ſovereignty ſeparate from that of Britain, 
and as a country with laws and intereſts diſtin& from ours; and that 
it is the duty of the repreſentatives of this nation, to take care that 


intereſts ſo different may never be confounded, and that Britain may 
incur no expence of which Hanover one. can wa the advan- 


g tage. 

If the elector of Wee ſhould bi nt in war with any of 
the e ſovereigns, who ſhould be enabled by a victory to 
"0 b +; „„ 
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enter into the country, and carry the terrors of war through all his 
territories, it would by no means be neceſſary for this nation to in- 
terpoſe; for the elector of Hanover might loſe his dominions with- 
cut any diadrantage: or diſkonour to the eat ar people of 
Britain. . | | 


HOUSE 8 COMMONS, 


April 16, 174% 


DEBATE ON A MOTION FOR SUPPORTING THE QUEEN. OP 
EAT 


. majeſty went this day to the hook of Fe and after his aſ- 
ſent to ſeveral bills, he, in a ſpeech from the throne to both 
_ houſes of the ſenate, acquainted them, that the war "raiſed 
| againſt the queen of Hungary, and the various claims on the 
late German emperor 8 ſueceſſion, might expoſe the dominions ä 
of ſuch princes as ſhould incline to ſupport the pragmatick ſanc- 
tion to imminent danger, That the queen of Hungary required 
the 12,000 men ſtipulates by treaty, and thereupon he had de- 
F maunded of the king of Denmark, and of the king of Sweden as 
| Sovereign of Heſſe Caſſell, their reſpectiye bodies of troops, of 
bodo men each, to be in readineſs to march to her aſſiſtance, 
That he was concerting, ſuch further meaſures- as may diſappoint 
all dangerous deſigns forming to the prejudice of the houſe of 
Auftria, which might make it neceſſary for him to enter into 
ſtill, larger expences for maintaining the pragmatick ſanction. 
He therefore, in a conjuncture ſo critical, deſired the concur- 
rence of bis ſenate, in enabling him to contribute, in the moſt 
| effeQual manner, to the ſupport of the queen of Hungary, the 
preventing, by all reaſonable means, the ſubverſion of the houſe 
of Auſtria, and, to the maintaining che liberties and balance of : 
pawer in Europe. 1 eat | 
The houſe of Commons, in their addreſs upon this occaſion, exe 
preſſed a dutiful ſenſe. of his majeſty's juſt regard for the rights 
of the 5 of Hungery, and for che Maintaiging the pragma- 
tiek 
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tick ſanction they declared theix concurrence in the prudent 
meaſures which his majeſty was purſuing for the preſervation of 
the liberties and balance of power in Europe; they aſſured his 

: majeſty, that, in juſtice to, and vindication of the honour and 
dignity of the Britiſh crown, they would effectually ſtand by 

and ſupport his majeſty againſt all inſults and attacks, which 

any power, in reſentment of the juſt meaſures which he had ſo 
wiſely taken, ſhould make upon any of his majeſty” 8 dominions, | 
though not belonging to the crown of Great Britain. They fur- 
ther aſſured his majeſty, that in any future events which might 
make it neceſſary for him to enter into ſtill larger expences, they 
would enable him to contribute in the moſt effectual manner to 
the ſupport of the deſigns he propoſed. 

His majelty, in his anſwer to this addreſs, obſerved their rea- 
dineſs in enabling him to make good his engagements with the 
queen of Hungary, and the aſſurances given him not to ſuffer 

bis foreign dominions to be inſulted on account of the meaſures 
he was purſuing for the ſupport of the pragmatick ſanction, Ke. 

| In conſequence of this procedure, the houſe, purſuant to order, 
| : reſolved itſelf into a committee, to conlider of the ſupplies n 
- ed to his majeſty. 


Upon this 1 2 motion was made by Sir Rabert Walpole 
for a grant of three hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of 
the queen of Hungary, on which aroſe the following debate. 


Sir 8 WaLrol R ſupported his motion by a ſpeech 7g 
ſtance as follows:—Sir, the neceſſity of this grant appears ſo plainly 
from the bare mention of the purpoſes for which it is aſked, that I 
can ſcarcely conceive that its reaſonableneſs will be diſputed. I can 
diſcover no principles upon which an objection to this motion can be 
founded, nor the leaſt arguments by which ſuch odjection can be 
ſupported. 

The indiſpenſable obligations of publick faith, the great ties 5 
which nations are united, and confederacies formed, I cannot ſup- 
poſe any man inclined to invalidate. An exact performance of na 
tional promiſes, an inviolable adherence to treaties, is enforced at 
one by policy and eg, and all laws both of heaven and Pane a | 

ubl.c 
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Publick perfidy, Sir, like private diſhoneſty, whatever temporarß 
advantages it may promiſe or produce, is always upon the whole 
the parent of miſery. Every man, however proſperous, muſt fome- 
times wiſh for a friend, and every nation, however potent, ſtand in 
need of an ally; but all alliances fubſiſt upon mutual confidence, 
and confidence can be produced only by unlimited integrity, by 
known firmneſs, and approved veracity. i | 
The uſe of alliances, Sir, has in the laſt age been too o much expe · 


rienced to be conteſted; it is by leagues well concerted, and ſtrictly 
obſerved, that the weak are defended againſt the ſtrong, that bounds 


mare ſet to the turbulence of ambition, that the torrent of power is 


reſtrained, and empires preſerved from thoſe inundations of war, that, 
in former times, laid the world in ruins. By alliances, Sir, the 
| expo of power is maintained, and thoſe alarms and apprehen- 
fions avoided, which muſt ariſe from daily viciſſicudes of empire, 
and the dee of perpetual conteſt. ; 
Th bat it is the intereſt of this nation to cultivate the friendſhip of 
the houſe of Auſtria, to protect its rights, and ſecure its ſucceſſion, 
to inform it when miſtaken, and to aſſiſt it when attacked, is al- 
| Jowed by every party, Every man, Sir, knows that the only power 
that can ſenſibly injure us, by obſtructing our commerce, or invad- 
ing our dominions, is France, againft which no confederacy can be 
formed, except with the houſe of Auſtria, that can afford us any 
efficacious ſupport. | 0 

The firmeſt bond of alliances is mutual intereſt. Men eaſily 
unite againſt him whom they have all equal reaſon to fear and to 
hate, by whom they have been equally injured, and by whom they 
ſuſpect that no opportunity will be loſt of renewing his encroach- 
ments. Such is the ſtate of this nation, and of Me Auſtrians. We 
are equally endangered by the French greatneſs, and equally animat- 
ed againſt it by hereditary animoſities, and conteſts continued from 
one age to another; we are convinced that, however either may be 

flattered or careſſed, while the other is invaded, every blow is aimed 
at both, and that we are divided only that We muy be more eaſily 

deſtroyed. | , 

For this reaſon we 1 in the ſupport of the pragmaticl ſanc- 
tion, and ſtipulated to ſecure the Imperial crown to the daughters of 
YN which was IMS more than to promiſe, that we would 

þ DE TRUMAN 
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endeavour: to prevent our own deſtruction, by oppoſing the exalta- 
tion of a prince who ſhould owe his dignity to the French, and in 
conſequence of ſo cloſe an alliance, ſecond all their ſchemes, admit 
all their claims, and ſacrifice t6 their ambition the happineſs of a 
| 0 part of mankind. 
Such would probably be the ot if the Freach ſhould 
gain the power of conferring the Imperial crown. They would 
hold the emperor in perpetual dependence, would, perhaps, take 
| poſſeſſion of his hereditary dominions as a mortgage for their expen- 
ces, would awe him with the troops which they ſent under a pretence 
of aſſiſting him, and leave him only the titles of Aae 15 the 
ſhadows of empire. "on | 
In this ſtate would he remain, while his formidable allies were 
extending their dominions on every fide. He would ſee one power 
ſubdued after another, and himſelf weakened by degrees, and not 
only deprived of his throne, becauſe it would be unneceſlary to de- 
throne him; or he would be obliged to ſollicit our aſſiſtance to break 
from his ſlavery, and we ſhould be obliged, at the utmoſt hazard, and 
at an expence not to be calculated, to remedy what it is, perhaps, 
now in our power to prevent with very little difficulty. | 
That this danger is too near to be merely chimerical, that the 
queen of Hungary is invaded, and her right to the Imperial dignity 
conteſted, is well known; it is therefore the time for fulfilling our 
engagements: engagements of the utmoſt importance to ourſelves 
and our poſterity; and I hope the government will not be accuſed 


of profuſion, if for three hundred thouſand pounds the nne of 5 


Europe ſhall be preſerved. | 
Me cannot deny this grant without acting in oppoſition to our 
late profeſſions of Mpporting his majeſty in his endeavours to main- 
tain the pragmatick ſanction, and of aſſiſting him to defend his fo- 
reign dominions from any injuries to which thoſe endeavours ſhould 

expoſe them, for how can he without forces defend his dominions, 

or aſſiſt his ally, or how can he maintain forces without ſupplies ? 
Mr, SHIPPEN next roſe and ſpoke thus :—Sir, as I have always 
endeavoured to act upon conviction of my duty, to examine opini- 
ons before I admit them, and to ſpeak what I have thought the truth, 
I do not eaſily change my conduct, or retract my aſſertions; nor am 
I deterred from repeating my arguments when I have a right to ſpeak, 
by the remembrance that they os formerly been unſucceſsful. 
Du, 
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Every man, when he is confident himſelf, conceives himſelf able to 
perſuade others, and imagines that their obſtinacy proceeds from other 
motives than reaſon; and that, if he fails at one time to gain over 


His audience, he may yet ſucceed in ſome happier moment, when 


f 


| volved in war for the deſence of the dominions on the continent, 


their prejudices ſhal] be diſſipated, or their intereſt varied. 
For this reaſon, though it cannot be ſuſpected that I have forgot | 


ten the reſentment which I have formerly drawn upon myſelf, by an 


open declaration of my ſentiments with regard to Hanover, I ſtand 


up again, with equal confidence, to make my proteſtations againſt 
any interpoſition in the affairs of that country, and to avow my diſ- 
like of the promiſe lately made to defend it: a promiſe, inconſiſtent, 
in my opinion, with that important and inviolable law, the A of 
Settlement! — a promiſe, which, if it could have been foreknown, 


would perhaps haye for ever precluded from the ſucceſſion that illuſ- 


trious family, to which we owe e ſuch -tuinberleſ W ch ſuch con- 
tinued ſelicity! ! OT OF 19 

Far be' it from me to inGovate that we can be: too arateſol; to his 
msjeſty, of too zealous in our adherence to him; only let us remem- 
ber chat true gratitude conſiſts in real benefits, in promoting the true 


- intereſt of him to whom we are indebted ; and ſurely, by hazarding 


the welfare of Britain in defence of Hanover, we ſhall very little 
conſult the advantage, or promote the greatneſs of our ſovereign. 

It is well known how inconſiderable, in the ſight of thoſe by whom 
he ſucceſſion was eſtablifhed, Hanover appeared, in compariſon with 
Britain. Thoſe men, to whom even their enemies have ſeldom de- 
nied praiſe for knowledge and capacity, and who have been fo-loudly 
celebrated by many, who have joined in the laſt addreſs, for their 
honeſt zeal, and the love of their country, enacted, that the king 
of Britain ſhould never viſit thoſe impottant territories, which we 
have ſo ſolemnly promiſed to defend, at the hazard of our happineſs. 
It was evidently their deſign that our ſovereign, engroſſed by the care 5 
of his new ſubjects, a care, which, as they reaſonably imagined, 
would ariſe from gratitude for dignity and power ſo liberally confer- 
red, ſhould in time forget that corner of the earth on which his an- 
ceſtors had reſided, and act, not as elector of Hanover, but as king 
. of Britain, as the gb of a TY . and the lord of large 
dominions. ä | 

It was expreſsly e that this nation ſhould never be in- 


and 
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and doubtleſs the ſame policy that has reſtrained” us from extending 
our conqueſts in countries, from which ſome advantages might be. 
received, ought to forbid all expenſive and hazardous ones, 
for the ſake of territories from whence no benefit can' be reaped. 

Nor are the purpoſes, Sir, for which this ſupply is demanded, the 
only objections that may be urged againſt i it, for the manner in which 
it is aſked, makes it neceſſary at leaft to delay it. The miniſters bave 
been ſo little accuſtomed to refuſals that they have forgot when to afk 
with decency, and expect the treaſure of the nation to be poured 
upon them, whenever they ſhall think it proper to hint that they 
have diſcovered ſome new opportunity of expence. 

It is neceſſary, that when a ſupply is defired, the houſe hould be 
informed, ſome time before, of the ſum that is required, and of the 
- ends to which it is to be applied, that every member may conſider, 
at leiſure, the expediency of the meaſures propoſed, and the propor- 
tion of the ſum to the occaſion on which it is demanded ; that he may 
examine what are the moſt proper methods of raiſing it, and perhaps 
enquire with what willingneſs his conſtituents will advance it. 

Whether any man is enabled by his acuteneſs and experience, to 
determine all theſe queſtions upon momentaneous reflection, I cannot 
decide. For my part, I confeſs myſelf one of thoſe on whom nature 
has beſtowed no ſuch faculties, and therefore move that the conſide- 
ration of this ſupply may be deferred for a few days: for if it be 
now preſſed upon us, I ſhall vote againſt it, becauſe I do not yet fully 
diſcover all the reaſons for it, nor all the conſequences which it may 
produce, and I think myſelf obliged to know for what purpoſe I 
give away the money which is not my own. 

Mr. VIN ER ſpoke as follows: — Sir, whatever may be the necel· 
ſity of maintaining the pragmatick ſanction, or whatever the obliga- 
tions of national pacts, of which I hope no man is deſirous of counte- 
| Hancing | the neglect, yet they cannot oblige us to arm without an 
enemy, to embarraſs ourſelves with watching every poſſibility of 
danger, to garriſon dominions which are not threatened, or aſſert 

| rights which are not invaded. f 8 

' The expediency of maintaining the houſe of Auſtria on the Wake 
rial throne, it is not at preſent neceſſary to aſſert, becauſe it does not 
appear that any other family is aſpiring to it. There may indeed be 
whiſpers of ſecret deſigns and artful machinations, whiſpers, perhaps, 
fear "only to affright the court into Oey or the ſenate into 
grants; 
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grants; or deſigns, which, like a thouſand.others that every day pro- 
duces, innumerable accidents may defeat, which may be diſcovered, 
not only before they are executed, but before they are fully formed, 
and which therefore are not worthy to engroſs much of our attention, 
or to exhauſt the wealth of the people. e 
Te pragmatick fanction is nothing more than a Sutin Ay che 
Imperial dignity upon the eldeſt daughter of the late German empe- 
ror and her ſon, and if ſhe has no ſon, upon the ſon of the ſecond 
daughter; nor has the crown of Britain, by engaging to ſupport that 
ſanction, promiſed any thing more than to preſerve this order of 
ſucceſſion, which no power at preſent is endeavouring to enen 
9 which therefore at preſent tequires no defence. 

The diſpute, Sir, between the king of Pruſſia and the queen of 
Hungary is of a different kind, nor is it our duty to engage in it, 
either as parties or judges. He Jays claim to certain territories 
, uſurped, as he alleges, from his anceſtors by the Auſtrian family, 
and aſſerts, by force, this claim, which is equally valid, whether the 
queen be empreſs-or not. We have no right to limit his dominions, 
or obligation to examine the juſtice of his demands. If he is only 
endeavouring to gain what has been forcibly with-held from him, 
| what right have we to obſtruct his undertaking ? And if the queen 

can ſhow a better title, ſhe is, like all other ſovereigns, at liberty to 
maintain it; nor are we neceſſarily to erect ourſelves into Judges be- 
tween ſovereigns, or diſtributors of dominion. 

The conteſt ſeems to have very little relation to the pragmatick 
ſanction: if the king of Pruſſia ſucceeds, he will contribute to ſupport 
it; and if the queen is able to fruſtrate his ene, ſhe will be too 
powerful to need our aſſiſtance. ä 
But though, Sir, the pragmatick ſanction were in danger of a | 


tion, are we to ſtand up alone in defence of it, while other nations, 


- equally engaged with ourſelves by intereſt and by treaties, fit till to 
look upon the conteſt, and gather thoſe advantages of peace which 
we indiſcreetly throw away? Are we able to maintain it without 
aſſiſtance, or are we to exhauſt our country, and ruin our poſterity 
in proſecution of a hopeleſs project, to ſpend what can never be re- 
paid, and to fight with certainty of a defeat? | 
The Dutch, whoſe engagements and whoſe intereſts are the ſame 


as our own, have not yet made any addition to their expences, nor 


m_mentation of their troops; nor does a ſingle potentate of Europe, 
however 
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however united by long alliances to the houſe of Auſtria, or however 


endangered by revolations in the empire, appear to rouſe at the ap- 


proach of alarm, or think himſelf . to provoke enemies by 
whom he is not yet injured. 
I cannot therefore perſuade myſelf that we are to tand up e 
in the defence of the pragmatick ſanction, to fight the quarrel of 
others, or live in e war, that our ane, ** be * 
peace. 
I ſhall always think it my 58 to Jiſburſe the publick. money with 


the utmoſt parſimony, nor ever intend, but on the moſt preſſing ne- 
ceſſity, to load with new exaQions a nation already overwhelmed 


with debts, harraſſed with taxes, and plundered by a ſtanding army. 
For what purpoſe theſe numerous forces are maintained, who are 


now preying on the publick ; why we increaſe our armies by land 
when we only fight by ſea ; why we aggravate the burthen of the war, 


and add domeſtick oppreſſions to foreign injuries, -I am at a loſs to 


determine, Surely ſome regard ſhould be had to the ſatisfaction of 


the people, who ought not, during the preſent ſcarcity of proviſions, 


to be ſtarved by the encreaſe of an army, which ſeems zenden * 


to conſume them. 


„ 


As therefore part of our preſent expence i is in my opinion Fo 
ſary, I ſhall not contribute to aggravate it by a new grant, for pur- 


poſes of which I cannot diſcover that mo will promote the advan- 
tage of the publick. 


Sir RoBERT- WALPOLE 1 to the following effect 3 the 


pragmatick ſanction, which we are engaged to ſupport, is not con- 
fined to the preſervation of the order of ſucceſſion, but extends to 
all the rights of the houſe of Auſtria which is now attacked, and by 
a very formidable enemy, at a time of weakneſs and Os -_ 


| therefore requires our aſſiſtance. 


That others equally obliged by treaty awd by intereſt to DES their 


ils on this occaſion fit. reluctive, either through cowardice or neg- 


15 ligence, or ſome proſpect of temporary advantage, may, perhaps, be 


true; but is it any excuſe of a crime, that he who commits it is not 
the only criminal? Will the breach of faith in others excuſe it in 
us? Ougnht we not rather to animate them by our activity, inſtruct 
ihem by our example, and awaken them by our repreſentations 
Perhaps the other powers ſay to themſelves, and to one another, 


| Why ſhould we * that treaty which Britain is violating? oo 
8 wy d | 


— 
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| ould we expoſe ourſelves to danger, of which that mighty nation, 


ſo celebrated for courage, is afraid? Why ſhould we ruſh into 


war, in which our moſt WI ny feems wavilieg to nan 


us? 


Thus the ſame argument, an argument gs falſe, ng, PR =” 
ſpecious only by intereſt, may be uſed by all, till ſome one, more 


bold and honeff than the reſt, ſhall dare to riſe in vindication of thoſe 
rights which all have promiſed to maintain; and why ſhould not the 


greateſt nation be the firſt that ſhall avow her ſolemn engagements ? 


Why ſhould not they be moſt diligent in the proſecution. of an affair 


who have moft to loſe by its miſcarriage ? _ 


I am always willing to believe, that no member of his afſembly 
makes uſe in any ſolemn debate of arguments which do not appear 
rational to himſelf, and yet it is difficult to conceive that any man 
can imagine himſelf releaſed from a promiſe, becauſe the ſame pro- 
miſe is broken by another, or that he is at liberty to deſert his friend 


in diſtreſs, .becauſe others deſert him, whoſe good offices he has equal 


2 


reaſon to expect, and that the more 1 albftance-; is eds” the-more 
right he has to deny it. | | | | 
Surely ſuch arguments as theſe deſerve not, nord not a confutation. 
Before we regulate our conduct by that of others, we muſt either 
prove that they have done right, which proof will be a fufficient de- 


ſence without the precedent, or own that they are more capable of 
Jadging than we, and that therefore we pay an implicit ſubmiſſion 


to their dictates and example; a ſacrifice which we ſhall not willing- 
ly make to the vanity of our neighbours. 

In the preſent caſe it is evident that if other nations 8 the per- 
formance” of their contracts, they are guilty of the breach of publick 
faith; of a crime, that, if it ſhould generally be imitated, would dif- 


folve focicty, and throw human nature into confuſion, that would 


change the moſt happy region into deſerts, it in which one nm would 


be preying on another. 1 | | 
Nor are they only propagating an FEE 3 in fame diſtant 
times may be pleaded againſt themſelves, but they are expoſing 


themſelves to more immediate dangers; they are forwarding de- 
, figns that have no tendency but to their ruin, they are adding 
ſtrength to their inveterate ee and ene ne. to their 


own frontiers, 


* 1 
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Let us, therefore, inſtead of hardening ourſelves in perfidy, or ; 


lulling ourſelves in ſecurity by their example, exert all our influence 
to unite them, and all our power to aſſiſt them. Let us ſhow them 
what they ought to determine by our reſolutions, and teach them to 
act by our vigour; that, if the houſe of Auſtria be preſerved, our al- 
liance may be ſtrengthened by new motives of gratitude 3 and that, if 
it muſt be that the liberties of this part of the world be loſt, we may 
not reproach ourſelves with having neglected to defend them. 5 
Mr. PeLHam ſpoke next to this Purpoſe :—Sir, it is not to be ſup- 
ſed that ſuch members of this aſſembly as are not engaged in pub- 
lick affairs ſhould receive very exact intelligence of the diſpoſitions of 


foreign powers, and therefore I do not wonder that the conduct of 


the Dutch has been miſrepreiented, and that they are ſuſpected of 
neglecting their engagements at a time when they are ede eee 
to perform them. 

The Dutch have now under conſideration the moſt proper me- 
thods of affiſting the queen of Hungary, and maintaining the prag- 
matick ſanction: it may be indeed juſtly ſuſpected from the nature of 


their conſtitution, that their motions will be low, but it cannot be | 


aſſerted, that they break their engagements, or * deſert their con- 
federates. 15 
Nor is there any reaſon for imagining that the other princes who 
have incurred the ſame obligations, will not endeavour to perform 


their promiſes; it may be eaſily conceived that ſome of them are not 


able at a ſudden ſummons to afford great aſſiſtance, and that others 
may wait the reſult of our deliberations, and regulate their conduct 
by our example. 


> 1 
Sy 


Not that we ought'to negle& our engagements, or endanger our 


country, becauſe other powers are either perfidious, or inſenſible; for 
I am not afraid to declare, that if that ſhould happen, which there i is 
no reaſon to ſuſpect, if all the other powers ſhould deſert the defence of 
the Auftrian line, ſhould conſent to annul the pragmatick ſanction, and 
leave the queen of Hungary to the mercy of her enemies, I would ads 
viſe that Britain alone ſhould pour her armies into the continent, 
that ſhe ſhould defend her ally againſt the moſt formidable confede- 
racy, and ſhow mankind an example of conſtancy not to be ho 
and of faith not to be violated. _ 

If it be therefore our duty to ſupport the pragmatick fanRion 5 it is 
now the time for declaring our reſolutions, when the Imperial crown 
Vor. ; Ce 5 is 
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is ime by a multitude of competitors, among whom the elector of 


Bavaria, a very powerful prince, has by his miniſter notified his pre- 
en to the court of Britain. | 


The antient alliance between this prince and the French i is well 
Known, nor can we doubt that he will not now implore their aſſiſt- 
ance for the attainment of the throne to which he aſpires; and I need 


not ſay what may be expected from an emperor whoſe Elevation 
was procured, by the forces of France. 


Nor is this the only prince that claims the Imperial crown. upon 
plauſible pretences, or whoſe claims other powers may combine to 


-Jupport ; : It 1s well known that even the Spaniſh monarch believes 
hirnſelf intitled to it, nor can we, who have no communication with 


him, know whether he has not declared to all tne other princes of 
Europe, his reſolution to aſſert his claim. 

It is far from being impoſſible that the pretenſions of the 
houſe of Bourbon may be revived, and that though no ſingle 
[prince of that family ſhould. attempt to mount the Imperial throne, 
they may all conſpire to diſmember the empire into petty king- 


| doms, and free themſelves from the dread of a formidable neigh- 
bour, by erecting a number of diminutive ſovereigns, who may be al- 


ways courting the aſſiſtance of their e for the ſake of har- 
Jaſſing each other. 


Thus will the houſe by which Europe has been hitherto protected, 
f nk into an empty name, and we ſhall be left to ſtand alone againſt 


all the powers that profeſs a different 9 and whoſe intereſt is 
"oP poſit te to thatipf Britain. 


We ought indeed to act with the utmoſt vigour, when we ſee one 
wm the moſt powerful of the reformed princes ſo far forgetful of the 
intereſt of our religion as to, co-operate-with the deſigns of France, 
and ſo intent upon improving the opportunity of diſtreſſing the houſe 
of Auſtria, as to neglect the common cauſe, and expoſe himſelf or his 


Z poſterity to the danger of becoming a e on mw NOW of 


Bourbon. 


For this reaſon, I cannot agree that our army, though numerous 

and burthenſome, i is greater than the neceſſity of affairs requires: if we 

© eaſt our eyes on the continent, nothing is to be ſeen bur general con- 

fuſion, powerful armies in motion, the dominions of one prince in- 

vaded, of another threatened, the tumults of ambition in one o cog 
and a panic ſtillneſs i in another, 1 : 1 80 

10 5 r Me. What 
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What will be the event of theſe commotions who can dic ? 


And how can we know what may determine the courſe of that flood 


of power, which is now in a ſtate of uncertain fluctuation, or ſeems 
_ driven to different- points by different impulſes? How foon may the 

Dutch ſee their barrier attacked, and call upon us for the ten thouſand 
men which we are obliged to ſend them ? How ſoon may the houſe 


of Auſtria be fo diſtreſſed as to require all our power for its pre- 


ſervation ? * 


That we are to leave nothing unattempted for the ſecurity of our 
owns religion and liberty, will eaſily be granted, and; therefore, un- 
leſs it can be proved that we may be equally ſecure, han the houſe 
of Auftria be ruined, it will neceſſarily follow that we are with alls. 


our power to enforce the obſervation of the pragmatick ſanction. 
\ This is not an act of romantic generoſity, but ſuch as the cloſeſt 
attention to our own intereſt ſhows to be neceſſary : in defending 
the queen of Hungary we defend ourſelves, and only extinguiſh that 
flame, by which, if it be ſuffered to ſpread, we ſhall ourſelves be con- 
ſumed. The empire may be conſidered as the bulwark of Britain, 
which, if it be thrown down, leaves us naked and defenceleſs, 

| Let us therefore conſider our own danger, and remember, that 
while we are conſidering this ſupply, we are deliberating upon nothing 
leſs than the fate of our country. 

Mr. PULTENEY ſpoke next to the effect following :—Sir, I am on 
this occaſion of an opinion different from that of the honourable mem= 


ber who ſpoke the ſecond in this debate, though on moſt queſtions _ 


our judgment has been the ſame. I am ſo far from ſeconding his 


propoſal for delaying the conſideration of this ſupply, that I think it | 1 


may juſtly be enquired, why it was not ſooner propoſed. 

For the ſupport of the houſe of Auſtria, and the aſſertion of the 
Ppragmatick ſanction, no man can be more zealous than myſelf; I am 
convinced how cloſely the intereſt of this nation and that of the Au- 
ſtrian family are united, and how much either muſt be endangered by 
the ruin of the other, and therefore, I ſhall not delay, for a ſingle 
moment, my conſent to any meaſures that may re-eſtabliſh our in- 


tereſt on the continent, and reſcue ain once more from the j "oy £ 


of France, 


I am afraid that we have loſt part of our 1 in the 3 85 
bouring countries, and that the name of Britain is Jeſs formidable than 


heretofore; 3 but if reputation is loſt, it is time to recover it, and, I 
© 8 | doubt 
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doubt not but it may be recovered by the ſame means that it was at firſt 
obtained. Our armies may be 25 2 e and our money 

equally perſuaſix e. 0 

We have not yet ſuffered, amidſt all our miſcopdud, our naval 

ED ” OY to be diminiſhed ; our ſailors yet retain their antient courage, 
and our fleets are ſufficient to keep the dominion of the ocean, and 
preſcribe limits to the commerce of every nation. While this powet 

remains unimpaired, while Britain retains her natural ſuperiority, 


and aſſerts the honour of her flag in every climate, we cannot 


become deſpicable, nor can any nation ridicule our menaces or 
ſcorn our alliance. We may ſtill extend our influence to — inland 
countries, and awe thoſe nations Which we cannot invade. 
To preſerve this power let us watch over the diſpoſal of our 
money; money is the ſource of dominion ; thoſe nations may be for- 
midable for their affluence which are not conſiderable for their num- 
bers; and by a negligent profuſion of their wealth, the moſt 
powerful People may e into imbecillity, and . into con- 
tempt. 
If the grant which is now 8 will be fufficient to 1 
the ends to which it is propoſed to be applied, if we are aſſured of 
the proper application of it, I ſhall agree to it without heſitation. 
But though it cannot be affirmed that the ſum now demanded is too 
high a price for the liberties of Europe, it is at leaſt more than ought 
to be ſquandered without effect, and we ought at leaſt to know be- 
fore we grant it what advantages may be expected from it. it 
May not the ſum demanded for the ſupport of the queen of Hun- 
gary be- employed to promote very different intereſts ? ? May it not be 
laviſhed to ſupport that power to which our grants have too long con- 
{tributed, that power by which ourſelves have been awed, and the 825 | 
"miniſtration has tyrannized without controul ? fp 5 
If this ſum is really intended to ſupport the queen of Hungary, may | 
we not enquire how it is to be employed for her ſervice? Is it to be 
ſent her for the payment of her armies and the ſupport of her court? 
Should we not more effectually ſecure her dominions by purchaſing 
with it the friendſhip and aſſiſtance of the king of Pruſſia, a prince, 
whoſe extent of dominions and numerous forces make him not more 
: formidable than his perſonal qualities. 5 
What may be hoped, Sir, from a prince of viclom nd courage, 
5 ; at * head of a bugdred and ten thouſand regular troops, with eight 
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millions in his treaſury? How much he muſt neceſlarily add to the 
ſtrength of any party in which he ſhall engage, is unneceſſary to men- 

tion; it is evident, without proof, that nothing could fo much 
contribute to the re- eſtabliſhment of the houſe of | Auſtria, as a 
reconciliation” with this mighty prince, and that to bring it to paſs _ 
would be the tnoſt effectual method of ſerving the unfortunate ques. 
that requires our aſſiſtance. 8 
Why we ſhould deſpair, Sir, of ſuch a reconciliation I cannot per- 
al intereſt of 


— ee . re leone 


ceive; a reconciliation equally conducive to the 
both parties. It may be proved, with very little difficulty, to the 
king of Pruſſia, that he is now afliſting thoſe with whom intereſts 
incompatible and religions irreconcilable have ſet him at variance, 
whom he can never ſee proſperous but by the diminution of his own 
greatneſs, and who will always project his ruin while they are enjoy- 
ing the advantages of his victories. We may eaſily convince him that 
their power will ſoon become by his aſſiſtance ſuch as he cannot hope 
to withſtand, and ſhow, from the examples of other princes, how 
dangerous it is to add tothe ſtrength of an ambitious neighbour, We 
may ſhow him how much the fate of the empire is now in his hands, 
and how much more glorious and more advantageous it will be to pre- 
end: it from ruin, than to contribute to its deſtruction. 

If by ſuch arguments, Sir, this potent monarch can be induced to 
act ſteadily in defence of the common cauſe, we may once more ſtand 
at the head of a proteſtant confederacy; of a confederacy that may 
contract the views and repreſs the ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, 
and alter their ſchemes of univerſal can. into ee for che 
defence of their dominions. 
hut in tranſacting theſe affairs, let us not engage in any intricate. 
_ treaties, nor amuſe ourſelves with diſplaying our abilities for negotia- 
tion; negotiation, that fatal art which we have learned as yet very im- 
perfectly, and which we have never attempted to practiſe but to our 
own loſs, While we have been entangled in tedious diſquiſitions, 
and retarded by artful! delays, while our commiſſaries have been de- 
bating about what was only denied to produce controverſies, and en- 
quiring after that which has been hid from them only to divert their 
attention from other queſtions, how many opportunities have been 
loſt, and how often might we have ſecured by 11 what wa, at A 
much greater expenes, loſt by treaties,  ' 

2 1 =, are ie artillery of our enemies, Ito which we have 
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© nothing to Laber they are weapons of which we know not the uſe, 


and which we can anly eſcape by not coming, within their reach. I 
know not by what fatality it is, that to treat and to be cheated, are, 
with regard to Britons, words of the ſame ſignification; nor do 1 


intend, by this obſervation, to aſperſe the charaQers of particular per- 
'. ſons, for treatie:, by whomſoever carried on, have ended always with 


the ſame ſucceſs. 

It is time, 1 to 1 at length, our © Ma and our 
firength, and go reſolve no longer to put ourſelves voluntarily into 
the power dur enemies: our troops have been always our ableſt 


negotiators, and to them it has been, for the moſt Is neceſſary at 
8 laſt to refer our cauſe. 


Let us then always Rs our martial e and mba the 


8 praiſe of political cunning; a quality which, 1 believe, we ſhall never 


attain, and which, if we could obtain, would add nothing to our ho- 


nour. Let it be the practice of the Britons to declare their reſolu- 
tions withqut reſerve, and adhere ta them in oppoſition to danger; 
let them be ambitious of no other elogies than thoſe which may be 


gained by honeſty and courage, nor will they then ever find their allies 
difident, or their enemies contemptuous. 
By recovering and aſſerting this character we may become once 
more the arbiters of Europe, and be courted by all the proteſtant 
powers as their protectors; we may once more ſubdue the ambition 
of the aſpiring French, and once more deliver the houſe of Auſtria 
from the inceſſant purſuit of thoſe reſtleſs enemies. 3 
The defence of that illuſtrious family, Sir, has always appeared to 


me, fince | ſtudied the ſtate of Europe, the unvariable intereſt of Bog. : 
Briziſh nation, and our obligations ta ſupport it on this particular oc-" 
| gaſion have already been ſufficiently explained. E 


Whence i it proceeded, Sir, that thoſe who now fo zealouſly ef pouſe 


the Auſtrian intereſt. have been ſo plainly foxgetful of it on other oc- 


caſions, I cannot determine. That treaties have been made very litile 


to the advantage g of that family, and that its enemies have been ſuf- 
fered ta inſult it without oppoſition, is well known; nor was it long 
agg that it was debaged in this houſe, . . Oy ſhould be 


lent to the late emperor. --. | 
No publick or private eee can vgs upporteds no enemy, , "Sis, 


| can be intimidated, nor any friend confixmed in big adherence, but 


175 a Ready and engere ad by propghing + in, all « our actions 
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8 b to temporary inconveniencies, or petty obſtacle. 


Zo on which I ſhould be far from adviſing a faint, an irreſolute, 5 
or momentary aſſiſtance, ſuch ſupplies as declare diffidence in our own 
ſtrength, or a mean inclination to pleaſe contrary parties at the ſame 


brought upon the nation an expence'of five millions. So much more 


„  Frugality, which is always prudent, is, at this time, Sir, indif- 


our calamities; when the ſeaſons have diſappointed us of bread, and 


Irs neceſſary conſequence, the want of food. 


wholeſome proviſions bave braught upon them, While we are pro- 


*. * 4 5 1 


ſuch ends as may be openly avowed, and by purſuing them without 


Such conduct, Sir, I would gladly recommend on the preſent oc- 


time, to perform our engagements with the queen, and continue our 
friendſhip with France. It is, in my opinion, proper to eſpouſe our 
ally with the ſpirit of a nation that expects her deciſions to be ratified, 
that holds the balance of the world in her hand, and can beſtow con- 
queſt and empire at her pleaſure. | 25 

Vet, Sir, it cannot be denied that many powerful reaſons may be 
brought againſt any new occaſions of expence, nor is it without hor- 
ror and aſtoniſhment that any man, converſant in political calcula» 
tions, can conſider the enormous profuſion of the national treaſure, | | 
In the late dreadful confuſion of the world, when the ambition of 
France had ſet half the nations of the earth on flame, when we ſent 
our armies to the continent, and fought the general quarrel of man- 
kind, we paid, during the reigns of king William and his great ſue- 
ceſſor, reigns of which every ſummer was diſtinguiſhed by ſome im- 
portant action, but four millions yearly. 

But our preparations for the preſent war, in which x | 
ſhip of war has been taken, or a ſingle fortreſs laid in ruins, have 


are we now obliged to pay to amuſe the weakeſt, than formerly to 
kante the moſt powerful of our enemies. 


penſable, when war, dreadful as it is, may be termed the lighteſt of 


an univerſal ſcarcity afidts the nation. Every day brings us accounts 
from different parts of the country, and every account is a new evidence 
of the general calamity, of the want of employment for the pages and 


He that is ſcarce able to preſerve himſelf, cannot be expected to 
aſſiſt athers; nor is that money to be granted to foreign powers, 
which is wanted for the ſupport of our fellow- ſubjects, who are now 
lapguiſhing with diſeaſes, which unaccuſtomed hardſhips and un- 
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viding againſt dla Winger, and wies the diſtreſſes of the houſa 
of Auſtria. | | 
Leet us not add to the mitte of * 1 the e ee of infult 


an} negle& ; let our countrymen at leaſt divide our care with our 


: allies, and while we form ſchemes for ſuccouring the queen of Hun- 


gary, Jet us endeavour to alleviate neaxer diſtreſſes, and prevent or 
paciſy domeſtick diſcontents. | 
If there be any man whom the fight of miſery cannot move to com 
8 paſſion, who dan bear the complaints of want without ſympathy, and 
ee che general calamity of his country without employing one hour 
on ſchemes for its relief; let not that man dare to boaſt of integrity, 
Adelity, or honour; let him not preſume to recommend the preſerva- 
tion of our faith, or adherence to our confederates : that wretch. can 
hive no real regard to any moral obligation, who has forgotten thoſe 
firſt duties which nature impreſſes; nor can he that neglects the hap- 
pineſs of his country, recommend any good action for a good reaſon, 
It ſhould be confidered, Sir, that we can only be uſeful to our al- 
lies, and formidable to our enemies; hy being unanimous and, mutu · 
ally confident of the good intentions of each, others, and chat nothing 
hut a. ſteady attention to the publick welfare,;a; conſtant readineſs,to 
remove grievances, and an apparent. unwiliognel to impoſe, new 
bucthens; can produce that unanimit on rs ne 
As the cauſe is therefore neceſſarily to 2 1 5 the effect, as foreign 
Ae is the conſequence of happineſs at home, let us firſt endea- 
your to. eſtabliſh that alacrity and ſecurity, that may. animate, the peo: 


ple to aſſert their antient ſuperiority to other nations, and reſtore that 


plenty which, may raiſe them above any temptation; to repine 9 — — 


ance, given to our allies. s lihtenb e tote o'r 

No man, . Sir, can very ſallicitouſly watch. over the bes, 1 15 
kis neighbour, whoſe mind: is depreſſed; by: poverty, or, diſtracted by. 
terror; and when, the pation ſhall ſee us anxious for the preferyation 
of the queen, of Hungary, and unconcerned about che wants of our 
fellow ſubjects, what can be imagined, hut that FE: have ſome. me- 
thod. of exempiing ourſelyes from the common diſtteſa, and hat ave 
regard not the publick; miſery. when we do not; feel it.: %% n. 
Sir RoskERT WALROLE, replied, to the following effect, it, cit 
is always proper for ge ry, man to.Jay, down me pringiplęs upon 
which. he propoſes tg acta whether, in,publick, or priyate.z .thathemay 


not be always waver ing, uncertain, and irreſolute; that his adherents 
Ay , 2 may 
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It is neceſſary, See for his own fakegthat) he may not ct baking " 
ee e with himſelf; that he may know his own determinations, r. 
and enforce them by the reaſons which have prevailed upon him to 
form them ; that he may not argue in th# fame. ſpeech to contrary 
purpoſes, and Dey the attention of his $64 with e — 
antitheſes. BE, 
When a man admits the neceſſity . granting a | fads, © e 
upon the danger that may be produced by retarding it, declares 
againſt the leaſt delay, however ſpeciouſly propoſed, and inforces the 
arguments which have been already offered to ſhow. how much it is 
our duty and intereſt to allow it; may it not reaſonably. be imagined, 
that he intends to promote it, and is endeavouring to -conviuce them 
of that neceſſity of which he ſeems himſelf convinced? | 
But when the fame man proceeds to diſplay, with equal. eloquence, 
4 the preſent calamities of the nation, and tells to how much 
better purpoſes the ſum thus demanded may be applied ; when he 
4 dwells upon the poſſibility that an impolitick uſe may be made of the 
national treaſure, and hints that it may be aſked. for one purpoſe 
and employed to another, what can be collected from his harangue, 
however elegant, entertaining, and pathetick? How can his true 
opinion be diſcovered? Or how ſhall we fix ſuch fugitive — 
ſuch variable rhetoric ? 
| I am not able, Sir, to diſcern, — wack ſhould b che 
8 | - 215 why any man ſhould take pleaſure in heaping together all-the argu- 
5 ments that his knowledge may ſupply, or his imagination ſuggeſt, 
againſt a propoſition which he cannot deny. Nor can I aſſign any 
good purpoſe that can be promoted by perpetual renewals of debate, 
and by a repetition of objections, which have in former conferences, 
on the ſame occaſion, been found of little force. 
When the ſyſtem of affairs is not fully laid open, and the ſchemes 
of the adminiſtration are in part unknown, it is eaſy to raiſe objections 
formidable in appearance, which perhaps cannot be anſwered till the 
neceſſity of ſecrecy is taken away. When any general calamity has 
fallen upon a nation, it is a very fruitful topic of rhetoric, and may 
be very pathetically exaggerated, upon a thouſand occaſions to which 
it has no > neoeſſary relation. | 


"Ge eemifortune inflited upon us "A het of Providence — 
=." 


=, * * maby of which ſuffer more, but none leſs than'ourſelves. + 


If at ſuch a time it is more burthenſome to the nation to raiſe ſup- 


/ plies, it muſt be remembered, that it is in proportion difficult to 


43 7 * ether nations to oppoſe thoſe meaſures for which the . ſupplies are 
” granted; andifihat the fame ſum is of greater N in times of ſcar» | 


5 


city than of plenty. e 


na few days may produce at leaſt ſome alteration. Ttis not without rea- 
fon, that 1 expect the news of ſome ſucceſsful attempts in America, 
which will convince the nation, that the preparations for war have 
not heen idle ſhows, contrived to produce unneceſſary expences. 
ij In the mean time, it is neceſſary that we ſupport that power which 
may be able to aſſiſt us againſt France, the only nation from which 
any danger can threaten us, even e our fleets in America ſhould 
de unſucceſsful. 
If we defeat the Spaniards, we may aſſiſt the houſe of Auſtria with- 
, out difficulty, and if we fail in our attempts, their alliance will be 
more neceſſary, The ſum demanded for this important purpoſe 
cannot be cenſured as exorbitant, yet will, I hope, be ſufficient : if 
more ſhould hereafter 19 8 e I doubt not but it will be 


granted. 
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upon us only, but upon all the nations on ghis ide of the globe, 


+ 
Our preſent diſtreſs il, I hope, ſoon be at-an end; as 3 
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